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THE 


LAND REVENUE OF BOMBAY. 

- ♦- 

RATNAGIRf (EUTNAGHERRY). 


This Collectorate adjoins Kolabd on tlie south, and consists of a 
narrow strip of country of about 160 miles in length, between the 
Sahyadri range and the Indian Oceau, lying between 15° 40' 
and 18° 5' BT. lat. and 73° 5' and 73° 55' E. long. In the extreme 
south lies the Vengurla (Vmgorla) subdivision, which is only 
about four miles broad, and is bounded on the east by the Savant- 
vadi State. For most of the remainder of. the distance from 
north to south the Sahyddri range forms a natural boundary, and 
separates Ratndgfrf from the Kolhapur State and the Satard 
Collectorate. Its area is about 3,790 square miles, and the 
density of its population, is about 290 souls per square mile. It 
contains the nine subdivisions of Dapoli, Khed, Cliiplun, S.mga- 
meslivar, EatnAgfrf, Rajapur, Deo gad, M.ilvan, and Vengurla. 
It is as a whole hilly and rugged. The hills, formerly covered 
with forests, have been terribly denuded, and now for the most 
part consist of bare rock. The vernacular language of Eatnagfri 
is Mahratti. 

The fort of Malvan, or Sindhudurg, was ceded in 1812 by the 
Raj ft of Kolhapur, and at the same time Vengurla (VTngorla) by 
the Savantvtidi Chief, at the instance of the British Government, 
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itli a view to put a stop to the piracy prevalent on the coast, 
which those chiefs had proved unable to put down. These were 
the first portions of' the Katnagfri. Oollectorate that came under 
regular British revenue administration. Since 1755, however, 
Bankot (for some time called Port Victoria), and nine villages 
surrounding it, had been ceded by the Peshvd, but the revenue 
administration was confined to the letting of the liquor-producing 
trees in and about the fort itself. In 1817, after thp.final over¬ 
throw of the Peshvn’s power at the battle of Kirkee, the re¬ 
mainder of the Oollectorate was taken possession of after the 
various forts had been captured, Its management was placed, in 
the first instance, in the hands of a Resident, with head-quarters 
at Malvan. This appointment was abolished in 1819, and the 
district placed under a Collector with head-quarters at Bankot, 
but these were moved to Ratnngiri in the following year. In 
1880, with the transfer of the three subdivisions on the north of 
Bankot to the Northern Jlonkan, it became a Sub-collectorate, 
but two years later it was again made a Oollectorate, and has 
continued so ever since. 

In Ratnagiri, where from the prevalent revenue system of the 
country they were wanted less than in other parts, there was a 
superfluity of hereditary district officers under various denomi¬ 
nations, but with similar functions in the superintendence of the 
land revenue to those in force elsewhere. They had less influence 
and power than the Deshmukhs and Deshpiind<$s of the Deccan, 
inasmuch as they had but little scopo for interference in the 
internal concerns of the hhoti villages or in those in which 
peasant proprietors, Dharakaris, held on rents not liable to fluctu¬ 
ation from year to year. The district officers were finally disposed 
of by Government agreeing to take 5| annas in the rupee of their 


emoluments in lieu of service, and to confirm the remainder to 
them as private property. The origin of the Khofcs appears to 
date from the commencement of the 16th century, when they 
were introduced in tho revenue settlement made by Yusuf A'dil 
Shah, of Bijapur, partly as farmers of revenue and partly to 
carry out the duties elsewhere in the hands of Patels, or village 
headmen. They were of different castes, but mostly Brahmins, 
and, being men of influence, and to a certain extent of capital, 
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“gamed such a hold on their position that they soon came to be 
regarded de facto as hereditary farmers, whatever they may have 
originally been de jure. Some of them were found, on the intro¬ 
duction of British rule, to hold on written titles, sanad s, and 
some not. The deeds of the former dated mostly from the time 
of Yusuf Alii Sh&h, and showed that they were in some cases 
granted for the purpose of restoring the prosperity of villages. 
Others had acquired their villages by mortgage from the Dhara- 
karis,” or derived their rights from farmers to whom the villages 
had been rented about the middle of the 18th century, and none 
of these held sanads. Some deeds were granted by tho Pesliva’s 
direct authority, and others by that of local subordinate officers 
or farmers of revenue, the latter not being considered to possess 
the power to make such grants. Little or no distinction, how 
ever, has been drawn under British rule between those holding by 
virtue of deeds and those not possessed of such titles, and all 
have been treated alike as, at all events, hereditary farmers, if not 
proprietors, of their villages. 

Under the Khots there have always existed tenants possessed of 
more or less fixity of tenure. Dhdrdkaris have from the first been 
admitted to be proprietors of their lands, subject only to the pay¬ 
ment of the dues of the State, which were not liable to increase 
except on the occasion of a general revision of assessment: from 
these tenants the Khots could demand no more in any shape. 
Daspatkaris had equal proprietary rights with the Dhdrakaris, but 
paid Ks. 10 extra on each khandi of rice; similarly Didpatkaris 
paidjlj inaunds and Dupatkaris two inaunds (man) on every 
maund of grain rent, but none of them were liable to perform tho 
manual labour for the Khots that ordinary tenants, known under 
the general name of ardhelis , or half-crop tenants, had to render. 
This last class have always attracted notice as being far below the 
people of the Deccan and G-ujardt in intelligence and general 
status, and it has been the complaint of the Khots that since the 
officers of the Survey took upon themselves to endeavour to better 
the condition of this class sufficient consideration has not been 
paid to the fact that the latter are in reality little better than 
helots, whom in many cases the Khots have established upon their 
lands, and provide not only with the requisites for cultivation, but 
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frequently with the actual necessaries of life, food and the 
scantiest of clothing. There can be little doubt that the Survey 
officers, accustomed to deal only with one class of tenants holding 
directly from the State, and therefore sufficiently independent to 
act for themselves, in some degree allowed themselves to he 
carried away by their feelings, and in endeavouring to raise the 
status of the miserable, dejected, and but half-civilised creatures 
whom they found in the Southern Konkan, did scanty justice to 
a condition of affairs in which landlords, such as the Khots, 
were far from being the grinding, rack-renting oppressors of their 
imagination, whom they were bound to bring down in order to 
raise their unfortunate victims. It will be seen in the course of 
this chapter in what mischief this philanthropic but ill-judged 
and unreasonable interference with the dealings of landlords and 
tenants inter se resulted, both as regarded Government and the 
people themselves, until the passing ot a special Act of the Legis¬ 
lature, Act I. of 1880, restored the Khots to their legitimate posi¬ 
tion. In the early days of British, rule no change was made in 
the current system of revenue management* It was seen that 
a knowledge of the actual state of affairs on which reforms could 
be based was so completely confined to the Khots themselves that 
without the introduction of village accountants, and if practicable 
a survey, very little progress could be made. 

Mr. Elphinstone, when oil tour in the Collectorate in 1823, found 
a bad feeling prevalent against the British Government. This 
was due, in his opinion, to the Brahmins, among whom almost all 
the Peshva’s officers had been found, and the priests, who missed 
Bajirao’s lavish bounty. It was said he had been in the habit of 
sending five lakhs of rupees a year to be spent in charity in the 
Southern Konkan. The Brahmins had almost unlimited power as 
Khots, and, from being adepts at intrigue, persuaded him to 
adopt views contrary to his own interests. (Mr. Elphinstone pro¬ 
bably did not realise in what a state of entire dependence their 
tenants-at-will were on the Khots.) He advocated the establish¬ 
ment of village accountants, and the conversion of Ichoti into 
kulargi (peasant-proprietary) villages, as the Khots’ arbitrary ‘ex¬ 
actions, and particularly their demand for personal labour once in 
eight days, gave rise to great discontent. Consistently with the 
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rights of the Khots, therefore, he would take every measure to 
raise the condition of the tenants, and the Collector should en¬ 
deavour to ascertain whether the latter had any rights in which 
Government could protect them, and whether there was not a 
limit beyond which the demands of the former should not be 
allowed to go. 

The Collector, seeing that not much could be done towards 
bettering the condition of the mass of the people without a survey, 
pressed one forward in different parts; but as the measurers were 
untrained, and not under European superintendence, the results 
were not trustworthy. It served, however, to bring to light the 
unreliability of old Native measurements, and showed that the real 
area of cultivation was sometimes double and treble of what was 
recorded. He insisted on a change in the system of nominating 
ignorant members of the hereditary villago accountants’ families 
to fulfil the duties of the office in rotation, and on the nomination 
of one man for the purpose, as well as a better method of keeping 
the accounts, by which private could be more clearly distinguished 
from public claims, and the Khots thus shut off from what Lad 
been a fruitful source of over-exaction. Some of the most op¬ 
pressive and unpopular cesses were remitted, the demand for 
unpaid labour was put a stop to, and grievances were redressed 
which the people could not through their poverty take into the 
judicial tribunals. Instead of an undefined number of landlords, 
moreover, who each had an opportunity of pulling at the tenants’ 
purse-strings, arrangements were made for placing the collections 
in the hands of single representative managers with regular emolu¬ 
ments, who could be made responsible for their dealings with the 
people. 

On these proposals being placed before Government in a Report, 
it was decided that the Khots had a hereditary claim to their 
farms, with which it was neither just nor politic to interfere. Go¬ 
vernment did not wish to deprive the Khots of their position and 
office, but without setting aside their established claims the rights 
of other classes of tenants might be ascertained and secured. 
These, as they stood at the best period of Mahratta rule, should be 
inquired into, to determine whether DhArakaris’ rents were fixed. 
If they could not establish such a limit, the average payments of 
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former years were to be the future rent, subject to any exemption 
the Diiarakaris were able to prove. Those who had made over 
their original rights to the Khots could not claim to he restored to 
their former position unless they could establish fraud on the part 
of the Khots ; but whatever rights they still possessed should be 
carefully maintained. Ardhelis, upris, and other yearly tenants, 
who moved from place to place as they were tempted by favour¬ 
able terms, and who had not even a usufructuary right to the soil, 
bad no need of Government interference, as competition among 
IW Khots, and ability to move freely into Governments villages 
and elsewhere, would secure them from undue exactions. 

A gradual survey, to be introduced where it could be watched 
by the Collector, was authorised. Village accountants were to be 
appointed, but care taken that they did not interfere with the 
Shots’ rights. The Khots themselves should be made responsible 
for the village police. 

These instructions, which were supported in 1827 by despatches 
from the Court of Directors, laying it down as the duty of Go¬ 
vernment to protect the tenants from the Khots' exactions, rather 
tended, in the absence of proper information as to who were 
DMnikaris and who were tenants-at-will, to increase the power of 
the Khots, and by 1828 the khoti system was complete in the 
country south of the Banket river. Many villages to the north of 
that river wei’e resumed and placed under the management of 
village accountants, and an attempt made in them to raise the 
position of the tenants-at-will to that of tenants with permanent 
occupancy rights. They were, however, so poor that they pre¬ 
ferred having a man. of capital between them and Government, 
who would advance them the small sums they constantly required 
to live on and keep up their cultivation. The inquiries instituted 
at this time, however, and a survey carried out in 1829-30 under 
Lieut, Dowell, brought to light the existence of various classes of 
tenants whose rights were more or less adverse to those of the 
Khots, whilst the rights of others were a matter of contract 
between them and the Khots. 

No action seems to have been taken on Lieut. Dowell's survey ; 
but as his inquiries had established the existence of numerous 
rights adverse to those of the Khots, the practice was introduced 
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6i renewing’ their farms only on the condition of their promising 
not to act oppressively, and to respect all such rights. 

Between 1880 and 1840 the most opposite views were held a* 
to the position of the Khots, some officers urging that of late years 
they had gained powers over their tenants to which they had no 
proper claim, and others that the proprietary right in all purely 
Jchoti villages centered in the Kbot The latter, admitting that 
the tendency of the system was to keep the non-occupancy tenants 
in abject poverty, maintained still that they were treated by the 
Khots with a certain degree of liberality, and seldom suffered from 
absolute want. Some of the rights they claimed, however, were 
of such an exceptional character, that Government directed they 
should not be acknowledged. Of these One was that of seizing 
the cattle and houses of ryots leaving their villages. Their ob¬ 
jection to allowing good houses to be erected for fear of tho 
builders thereby acquiring hereditary rights was overruled by a 
notice being given that the building of such houses would not 
confer any such rights. 

In 1831 an order appears to have been issued by Government to 
levy the revenue in cash in place of in kind, as had been customary. 
The Collector objected to this, and was supported by the Revenue 
Commissioner on tho ground that although tho levy in grain might 
have the effioct of checking improvements, it would prevent hard¬ 
ship to the people. 

In the succeeding year the levy of habshi or gaU cess, amounting 
to about a- rupee per bicjha, at Ks. 3 on the Jchandi of rice, and 
Ks. 2| on harik (a coarse description), was abolished, and it was 
directed that Khots should not be allowed to interfere with ryots 
who, though not Dhanikaris, had been in the habit of paying lixed 
grain rents from time immemorial. Government would not sanc¬ 
tion certain changes in assessments in accordance with the mea¬ 
surements made by Lieut. Dowell in the subdivision of Ratnagirf, 
which the Collector proposed. 

In 1833 a change was made in the number and dates for pay¬ 
ment of instalments of revenue. Up to that time one-third had 
been demanded in each of the three periods from the 15tli Nov. 
to the 1st Jan., the 1st Jan. to the 15th Feb., and from the 15th 
Feb. to the 1st April: and this was now changed to one-eighth in 
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months of Nov,, Dec., and Jan., one-fourth in Feb., 


and three-sixteenths in each of March and April. 

In 1835 the encouragement of reclamations in salt lands was 
authorised by the grant of from fifteen to twenty years’ rent-free 
tenure, and from one-third to one-lialf of the reclaimed area in 
indm (free gift), in addition to favourable rates of assessment for 
some years after the expiration of the leases. It was decided in 
this year not to place village accountants in Mioti villages, where 
the Khots themselves were supposed to keep accounts, and only in 
Ichichri (partly Ickoti and partly dhdfdkari) villages to look after 
the concerns of DMr&karis and other occupancy tenants, who might 
pay their rents directly to the officers of Government and not 
through the Khots. 

In the following year the growth of hemp was encouraged by 
the offer of guaranteeing the permanency of existing rates of 
assessment for twenty-five years. Attention was also directed to 
be paid to the improvement of the sales of the Government share 
of the grain produce by constant watchfulness of the prices in 
other than local markets, to see whether collusion between dealers 
and other interested parties might be suspected. Farly notices 
of the dates of sale were to be given in the Government “Gazette,-* 
and sealed tenders for purchase invited from Bombay, Tlhtmi, and 
elsewhere. 

It being reported in 1837 that the development of sugar-cane 
cultivation was prevented by land in which that crop bappeued to 
be grown in the year of survey being entered as us (sugar-cane) 
land, and assessed at a higher rate, which was continued until the 
next survey took place, so that people avoided growing it, it was 
ordered that in such cases and those in which hemp and trees were 
grown, the ryots should have a guarantee given them against 
increase of assessment. Instructions were also issued for assessing 
land generally according to its natural capabilities. Encouraging 
reports of the result of the abolition of transit duties on the con¬ 
dition of the people were received. 

In 1840 it was decided that the Khots were not entitled to 
remissions on account of failure of crops. In the previous 
year it was reported that the Government share of produce had 
not been sold in the market, but taken by the ryots at market 
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rates, and that the transaction bad proved satisfactory to the 
latter. 


The Collector’s proposal to abolish the system of commutation 
rates annually fixed, and fix a rate to be continued until the Survey 
on an average of ten years’ prices, was negatived on the ground 
that the existing plan could not press hardly on the people, from, 
their always having the option of paying their rents in grain 
instead of in money if they found the commutation rates too high. 
A temporary revision in garden lands on the average of ten years* 
payments was, however, allowed. 

A Eeport on a readjustment of the salaries of village account¬ 
ants, Avho still had to pay for their own supplies of stationery, was 
also called for. 

In 1842 seventy Jchoti villages were reported to be under Go¬ 
vernment management on account of security for payment of their 
rentals not being forthcoming. Of these fourteen were re-let to 
others than the Khots, and of the remaining fifty-six. thirty-seven 
did not yield their rentals although they were directly managed 
by Government officers. This appears to have arisen from the 
grain commutation rates having been fixed too high, and the Col¬ 
lector was censured for not having made a special report on the 
circumstances. It was ordered that lapsed Jchoti villages should 
not be farmed out again, but the Khot should be made Patel, and 
the tenants Dharakaris at moderate rates of assessment. 

In 1843 Eatnagiri was made one of the charges of the Eevenue 
Commissioner of the Southern Division. In this year the sale of 
the Government share of produce in small lots instead of all 
together was authorised. A question having arisen as to the ad¬ 
visability of allowing the best portions of a DMr&kari’s land to bo 
sold, whereas under Native rule it had been the practice to allow 
a holding to be sold only as a whole, because a Dhar&kari who 
lost his most valuable fields must eventually resign all his land, 
Government directed that if such had formerly been the custom 
a refusal to enter the name of the purchaser of a portion in the 
village books would sufficiently protect the rights of Government 
in cases where only a portion of a holding was sold. 

In 1844 fifty-four villages were reported to be under the Col¬ 
lector’s management. Of these the rental was not made up in 
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thirty-six by Rs.'8,908, and exceeded in fourteen by only Rs. 152, 
while, in the remaining four it was just realised. The people were 
in vain urged to retain the Government share of their produce at 
reasonable prices. In garden lands the last survey had been made 
fifty years ago, and in the meanwhile the state of the gardens had 
varied considerably, so that a new survey was urgently required. 
Dry-crop lands had not been surveyed since 1787-88, and in them, 
too, new measurements were wanted. The extension of cultivation 
i n mrkas (hill land) in the meanwhile alone had enabled the people 
to pay their rents, notwithstanding the fall in prices and the op¬ 
pression of the Khots, which they were enabled to practise in con¬ 
sequence of the excess of population in proportion to the area of 
land. The revenue appeared to be steadily decreasing, and out of 
proportion to the fall in prices. 

In 1849 there were fifty-one hhoti villages under attachment. 
Owing to the late period of the year at*which the commutation 
rates were fixed, the Khots were able to pass off a good deal of 
bad grain on the Collector in payment of the Government share 
of their produce. Orders were accordingly given that the rates 
should be fixed early in the season. 

In this year Captain Wingate, Superintendent of the Survey 
Department in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta Country, was 
directed to visit Eatnagm, and report on the advisability of 
undertaking a survey and assessment of the Collectorate. This 
Deport was submitted in January 1851. 

Captain Wingate found the population of the country so dense, 
^ that notwithstanding that the smallest plot of ground where any- 
a thing would grow, even up to the tops of the hills, had been made 
use of for cultivation, sufficient grain was not produced in it to 
support the people. The proceeds of labour and employment 
elsewhere, in which the majority engaged during the fair season, 
alone enabled them to keep themselves and their families. The 
land had become, from the operation of the laws of inheritance 
and other causes, greatly subdivided, and still bore the grain 
assessment commuted into cash fixed upon it at the last survey j 
this, in consequence of the fall in prices, had become in many 
places exceedingly burdensome, even in villages held by direct 
tenants of the State. In hhoti villages the Khots had by degrees 
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raluced those who originally -might have been possessed of occu¬ 
pancy rights in a great measure to the position of yearly tenants, 
and so great was their power, through there being no check on the 
annual estimates they made of the crops to fix their demands, 
that the tenants were forced to pay whatever was asked, a 
resort to arbitration, common in former times, being no longer 
thought of. 

Such being the existing relations between the two parties, it 
had to he considered how far it would be advisable to interfere 
between them. No change in the khoU system could remove the 
poverty of the district, which was the result of the pressure oi: 
population on a poor soil. But with regard to individuals, it was 
necessary that the power of the Khots to exact labour from and 
otherwise to hold them down, so that none cared to improve their 
lands, should be controlled, and a limit secured beyond which the 
Khots’ demands should not be allowed to pass. For this purpose 
a regular survey was necessary, which should record the actual 
state of affairs as to possession and. customary rights, garden amt 
. rice lands, and the more level spots where dry crops were raised 
being marked off into fields and classified, so as to supply 
materials on which a revised assessment could he based where it 
was found to he wanting. He, however, proposed that before a 
complete survey was undertaken an experiment should be made 
in a few detached villages. The Revenue Commissioner, in for¬ 
warding this Report, did not see the necessity for an experimental 
survey, as the right of Government to make a survey and revise 
assessments was undoubted. It was as necessary to ascertain 
whether the Khots themselves were not in some eases too heavily 
assessed as to fix the demands of all descriptions of the Khots 
upon their tenants, remembering that, although some of the laHei 
had customary rights adverse to those of the Khots, there were 
others who were mere tenants-at-will, in whose case a certain 
amount of manual labour was part of their rent. On these letters 
Government decided that a survey should, in rice, garden, and 
level dry-crop lands, mark off Survey fields of a. considerable size, 
tbe existing fields within the limits of which should be measured, 
classed, and assessed as separate subordinate numbers, farkas 
(hill land) was not to be measured iu detail. In the course of 
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e survey the particular terms on. which each held was held, and 
the length of time it had been in the hands of the present holders 
and their ancestors, should be recorded in tho Survey papers. To 
decide what should be the exact provisions of an Act which 
G-overnment considered it would be advisable to pass to enable 
the oflicers who might be appointed to the duty to settle the rela¬ 
tions between the Khots and their customary and yearly tenants, 
it was thought necessary to have an experimental survey. Such 
a survey was accordingly ordered in a few hutargi (tenant-held) 
as Well as khoti villages, and its result reported on in the follow¬ 
ing year. On this Captain Wingate came to the conclusion that 
the reuts payable by cultivators must bo fixed. The rights of the 
Khots did not go, except in the lands they held as occupants, 
beyond collecting the rents and cesses payable by the cultivators 
according to village custom; they were hereditary farmers of the 
rent, not the land, of their villages, in which rice and garden 
lands were generally divided into separate occupancies and inan- 
aged by the holders independently of the Shots. He accordingly 
proposed (1) that holders of rice and garden lands should be 
made permanent occupants, instead of being at any time liable to 
an enhanced demand; (2) that parts of the varkas should be 
granted as private property; and (3) that the liabilities of the sub¬ 
tenants should be defined, village accountants appointed, and 
labour and other cesses abolished. To make up for the loss of 
power and privileges to the Shots he proposed that 10 per cent, 
of the demands of Government should he paid over to them. In 
forwarding this letter the Eeveime Commissioner stated his 
opinion that the Khots had a hereditary right to the farm of the 
revenue, but not to the land itself. Approving of the proposal 
to declare the holders of rice and garden lands occupants, he 
pointed out that some of these were only outsiders, and thought 
that only those of some standing should be recognized.* The 
Revenue Commissioner contended that, however imperfect the 
original claims of the Khots to proprietary title, the lapse of time 
had sewed to create something more than mere farming and 


* It is scarcely to be believed that Captain Wingate could have meant to 
recognize as occupants only casual tenants of the Khots. 
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naging rights, and desired that, the Khots should be allowed 
an opportunity of proving their claims. Government admitted 
that the ’Khots had no proprietary title in the lands that were 
not in their own occupancy in opposition to that of the tenants 
in whose possession they were, and were of opinion that the grant 
to the former of an. allowance of 10 per cent, on the revenues was 
sufficient compensation for any of their rights and usages that 
might not be acknowledged in the settlement. The avowed 
objects of the Survey were to raise the cultivators of Batnagiri 
from the state of thraldom to which they had been reduced, by 
abolishing forced labour, and by protecting them by means of 
an equitable settlement from the exactions and oppression of the 
Khots. It will be seen hereafter that the bait held out to the 
Khots in the hope of overcoming their very natural, though to a 
certain extent only sentimental, reluctance to be deprived of the 
privileges of landlords, was insufficient, and led to a struggle of 
many years, in which, although the position of the tenants has 
been improved, the main principles for which the Khots have all 
along contended have had to be acknowledged. 

A survey was commenced, measurement and classification of 
lands carried out in two subdivisions and parts of two others, aud 
a settlement introduced into three villages of which the Khots had 
resigned the management. In 1856 proposals were submitted for 
settlement of eight other villages, but were not sanctioned. In. 
two out of the three that had been settled there had been no 
trouble, but in the third such difficulties had to be encountered 
that the Survey officers felt they could not proceed without legis¬ 
lation. Varying opinions as to the several rights of the Khots 
and their tenants were formed by the Collector and the ^Revenue 
Commissioner, and Government finally cancelled the settlements 
and suspended further survey operations pending a fuller investi¬ 
gation of the rights and privileges of the Khots. 

In 1859 the survey was again commenced under Captain 
Kraneis, who reported his opinion that, considering the power of 
the Khots, and especially of those who were money-lenders as 
well, settlements must he made with the Khots as superior holders 
for their villages in the gross, and the tenants protected by giving 
all wbo held any but the private lands of the Khots or of Dhani- 
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leans a right of occupancy. There would be three classes of 
tenants, viz. (1) Dh&rakaris, paying only the Survey assessment 
through the Elliots; (2) occupancy tenants not liable to be ousted 
from their lauds, and holding on terms agreed upon with the 
Elliots ; and (3) tenants-at-wili of the Khots and DhArakaris or 
other peasant proprietors. The Khots were to have leases of their 
villages for thirty years, and give all occupancy tenants thirty 
years’ leases also at rates not more than half as much again as 
those fixed by the (Survey, Government, in their decision, adopted 
the proposal that the Khots had a right to settle for their villages 
in the gross, and were of opinion that the ill-success of the first 
attempted settlement was due to its being made with their 
tenants directly. Captain Francis’s other proposals were gene¬ 
rally adopted, and the survey was ordered to proceed. Before 
any part of tho Colleetorate was completed, however, the Survey 
Act, I. of 1865, was passed, and contained two Sections (37 and 38) 
specially relating to Jchoti villages. By the former of these, leases 
for thirty years could bo given to the Khots ; and by the latter a 
far more important provision was made, viz. that the Superin¬ 
tendent at the time of a General Survey might fix the demands 
of the Kbot on the tenants, but the limitation of demand was not 
to confer upon tho latter any right of transfer that did not exist 
before.* From the time of the passing of this Act the Survey 
officers seem to have been bent upon giving every possible advan¬ 
tage to the tenants and setting aside, under cover of tho law, tho 
Claims of the Khots to make their own terms even with their 
tenants-at-wilh Fresh conditions were imported into the leases 
offered the former, the acceptance of which the Khots considered 
would be equivalent to a surrender of their birthright as land¬ 
lords ; and all, inclusive of those in which tho Khots themselves 
were almost entirely the occupany tenants, refused to accept tho 
leases and provide the usual annual security for the payment of 
the revenue. In vain did tho Revenue Commissioner of the 


* The writer has had it from tho lips of an. officer present on the occasion of 
the debate on tho measure in tho Legislative Council, who was well acquainted 
with Gujarat, that, seeing the mischievous consequences any such provisions 
would cause if extended to that Province, ho passed a note to a Member of 
Counoil begging him to prevent it. Gujarat was thus fortunately exempted. 
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hern Division, who examined mto the state of affairs in the 
three subdivisions in Xolaba formerly included in Eatnagtrf, pro¬ 
test that the Khots were being unfairly treated. The villages of 
those who refused the terms offered were placed under attachment 
and managed by the Collector, and litigation commenced which 
lasted for years, until Government were forced to yield and the 
Itliots virtually gained what they desired in the passing of Act I. 
of 1880. The settlement was disliked not only by the Khots. 
The payments in cash Iked by the Survey, although possibly as a 
rule less in amount than the value of the customary grain rents, 
were nob approved by the tenants, who preferred payments in 
grain as more suited to the fluctuations of the season. It was 
found that great carelessness had been exercised by the Survey in 
the entry of lands, so that much dhdrd land had been entered as 
hhoti and great confusion had arisen in the manner in which 
varh%8 (hill land) had been recorded. Even tenants-at-will 
objected to the entry against them of fixed extra money-payments 
on account of Khots* profits (hhoti jphfUAa). The Eevenuo Com¬ 
missioner in 187.3, seeing the great and universal discontent the 
Survey settlements had caused, and the embittered feelings that 
had arisen between the Khots and sub-tenants, recommended a 
return to grain rents and yearly commutation. A special Com¬ 
mission was accordingly appointed to make inquiries in 1874, 
after receipt of whose Eeport the following general principles for 
a fresh settlement, were laid down, and more or less embodied 
finally in Act I. of 1880. 

The mistake made by the Survey officers in considering every 
person holding hhoti lands who established his right as an occu¬ 
pancy or permanent tenant to be the “Survey occupant” was to 
be corrected. In such cases the Khot was the Survey occupant, 
entitled to deal directly with Government for the rent of the land, 
and the tenant had merely a right to hold from the Khot on 
certain terms. The names of all such tenants were to be entered 
in the village registers, with full particulars of their customary 
rent, whether this might be a certain share of produce or a money 
payment, and of the incidents of their tenure. Below these 
tenants with varying rights adverse to those of the Khots, the 
rights of those whom the Khots looked on as mere tenants-at-will, 
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'**<* ^^witliout heritable or transferable rights, bad to be considered. It 
was proved that all old tenants of Jchoti lands bad a right of occu¬ 
pancy as long as they paid the customary grain rents of the village, 
originally not higher than half produce in rice and one-third in 
hill lands, and that this had been encroached on by the .Khots, 
especially by the imposition of extra cesses. All extra cesaes 
being put a stop to, those tenants who could prove that they or 
their predecessors in inheritance had permanently resided as cul¬ 
tivators in theix* villages for twenty years prior to the passing of 
Act I. of 1865, were to be recorded as occupancy tenants paying* 
customary rents, fallow years in hill lands being counted in the 
twenty years. Those who could not prove such possession, and 
all tenants of the Khots’ private lands (Jchoti hhd&giJ), were to be 
considered tenants-at-wili and not registered. 

The total Survey rental of the village, minus an allowance to be 
made on account of the expenses of management and his having 
to bear any loss on account of assessed lands lying waste or of 
failure or delay to pay their rent by the cultivators, was to be the 
measure of the Khot’s payment for the thirty years of the gua¬ 
ranteed Survey settlement, in place of the customary grain rent 
in the gross hitherto paid. The Khots were to be entitled to 
assistance, free of payment, in recovering their rents from de¬ 
faulters. To give effect to these provisions, all lands in possession 
of tenants, whether for rice, garden, or hill cultivation, were to be 
marked off, classified, and assessed in the usual manner; but in 
the case of those who did not possess the right to pay only the 
Survey cash assessment, those assessments were not to be binding, 
but the annual grain rents fixed in the customary manner of the 
village, with extra per-centages proportioned to the degree of 
adverse rights to the holders, were to be leviable. Provision was 
made in the Act against wilful delay or fraud in making the 
yearly crop estimates on the part of the Khots. The privilege of 
converting Jchoti into dhdrd land, as well as that of the refusal of 
the right to reclaim salt lauds from, the sea, was given to the 
Khots. The Khots were to keep accounts of a simple character 
in a prescribed form, and to prepare lists according to which 
managers on their behalf were to be appointed. In default of 
these, or in case of dispute, the Collector was to nominate. 
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ally, occupancy rights -were to be determined once for all, ana 
not to accrue in future, in order to give permanency to the 
settlements. 

In accordance with these principles, specially qualified officers 
were appointed to carry out the provisions laid down, and the 
necessary arrangements were, with very trifling exceptions, carried 
out with the consent of the people themselves before the Khot 
Act (I. of 1880) became law, and legalizing what had already been 
done, laid down a similar procedure for the future. Thus at last, 
after nearly thirty years of mismanagement, due to the mistaken 
philanthropic idea that evil customs of a people existing for cen¬ 
turies can be changed by the simple will of the officers of Govern¬ 
ment or the passing of a law, was peace restored, and the revenue 
administration of the district placed on a firm basis. 

The usual guarantee for the continuance of the Survey assess¬ 
ments for thirty years had in the meanwhile not been given, and 
various intermediate decisions had been passed on several points 
more or less injurious to the Edicts* interests. For instance, it 
was laid down in 1863 that they could not alienate their rights 
without the consent of Government, and in the event of a Khot 
dying without heirs mortgagees of his estate would have no claim, 
and it might be resumed by Government. This order, however, 
was held in abeyance in 1865, on the Eevenue Commissioner 
pointing out that the transfers had been recognized for half a 
century in the annual agreements for revenue, to which Govern¬ 
ment frequently referred as evidence of the extent of the Khots’ 
rights. 

In 1867 it was ruled that during the management by the Col¬ 
lector of a Jchoti village under attachment, the Khot had no right 
to the profits, which Government might either keep or give at 
pleasure. In 1870 it was declared that the extra assessment called 
jphdida (profits), for the Khots’ profit from certain lands, might be 
levied from the Khots themselves if they cultivated such lands 
while their villages were under attachment. 

There were three other tenures under which lands were held, 
which were dealt with as follows• 

Sheri-thilcdns , lands originally held by relatives or servants of 
the SAvantvadi Desais when they possessed the country, which had 
VOL. II. 2 
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fn let out on long leases at rates found to be much heavier than 
those of the Survey, as Crown lands, and greatly improved by the 
lessees and their sub-tenants. In these cases leases for thirty 
years were renewed to the lessees without the right of Survey 
occupancy on the lessees relinquishing all lands required for forest 
reserves ; and a careful record of the rights of the sub-tenants was 
prepared, so that there might bo no disputes between them and 
their landlords. 

Katuban lands, which had been improved by the holders on 
consideration of paying a fixed rent, which was found to be much 
less than that of the Survey assessments. In these the fixed rent 
was continued. 

Gair dasti f or unassessed lands. These were xmassessed lands 
on the hill-sidefl, divided by some tacit or mutual agreement among 
the DMr&karis for cutting brushwood for ash-manure, although 
sometimes nominally sold by auction, and sometimes cultivated 
under agreements. These lands were all measured and assessed 
according to actual possession, and allowed to be held as regular 
Survey occupancies. 


SANGAMESHVAB. 

The Survey settlements in this Collectorate have been made in a 
piecemeal fashion, and it is thus difficult to present an intelligible 
view of their effects on the land revenue in an entire subdivision. 
In two of these, however, viz., Sangameshvar and Eajapur, a 
tolerably connected account is procurable, and the details of the 
settlements in these will now be given. 

The petty division of Lanja (the Banja Beta), which formerly 
belonged to Sangameshvar, had revised rates sanctioned in 1875, 
but as it has since been transferred to Baja pur, its settlement may 
be more appropriately noticed in connection with the latter. 

Of the 195 villages formerly under Sangameshvar, thirty belonged 
to Xi&nja, nine to the Saitauda Pei/i, and one to Chiplun, and 
thirteen were alienated. Into the remaining 142 a settlement was 
introduced in 1885, as well as into two others granted in inani to 
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Sir Dinkar Rao, the introduction of the settlement being one 
of the conditions of the grant. 

The 144 Tillages comprise a compact tract of country below the 
range of GMts ; and between them and the Indian Ocean lies the 
Batnagrrl subdivision, while on the north and south are respectively 
Chiplun and Rajapur,, The general features of the country are 
undulating hills, mostly high, with deep valleys between. The 
tops are frequently flat, with fair varhas land on them, the sides 
being sometimes steep and rugged, and sometimes gentle slopes 
well suited for cultivation. The trees are almost everywhere most 
unmercifully lopped for rob (ash-manure), and present conse¬ 
quently a bare and unsightly appearance. Towards the Ghafoi, 
however, there are some richly-wooded valleys and ravines. The 
soil is generally red and gravelly, and of an inferior description: 
it requires a great deal of manure or many years’ fallow to pro¬ 
duce remunerative crops, and depends for its out-turn principally 
on the quantity of mb obtainable. The rice lands even are poor, 
only 5*4 of them being classified above 12a., 84*6* at from 8a. to 
12a., 52 at from 4a. to 8a., and 8 per cent, below 4a. The land, 
especially that in which rice is raised, is very much subdivided, 
the average area of the Survey fields being *34 of an acre in rice 
and 1*39 in varhas. A large proportion of the area, 77,067 out of 
265,775 acres, is unarable. The climate is equable, and although 
very hot below the GMts from March to May, the heat is much 
tempered by sea breezes. The average rainfall for six years from 
1878 to 1883 at Deorukb, which is near the Ghats, was 1531- 
inches, and at Eatn&gfri itself 127J, for the ten years ending with 
1877, so that crops are never liable to failure. Four rivers inter- 
sect the subdivision, flowing from east to west, and of these the 
Sli&stri is navigable for coasting craft of thirty khandis nearly as 
far as Sangameshvar, but is said to be gradually silting up. 
There are two principal made roads, one from RatnAgiH to Chip* 
lun passing through Sangameshvar, and another from Ratnagiri 
to Kolh/ipur via the Axnba Ghat, In addition to these there are 
several local fund roads in fair condition. 

There are bazaars at Sangameshvar, Deonikh, and Makhjan, 
but as the produce of the district is barely sufficient for the con¬ 
sumption of its inhabitants, but little is brought for sale. Out of 
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gAotid population of 86,368, under 9* per cent, are Bald to be 
entirely non-agricultural. Education is at a low ebb, for onlj 
1057 of the male inhabitants are stated to be able to read, and 
only eight women out of 42,219. There are 8,284 ploughs, which 
give the proportion of one to every 22|- acres inclusive oE -vathu, 
but if taken on rice alone one to rather under If acres. Carts, 
owing to the rough nature of the country, are almost non-existent. 

The present assessment was introduced by Parasrilm Ramchan- 
dar about 100 years ago, and lias never been revised. It appears 
to have been fixed at grain rents per bigha ,'varying from If 
maunds of grain in mrhas land to 8f maunds in rice land, accord¬ 
ing to the different soils, the villages being divided into six tarafs 
or subdivisions, probably according to the prevailing soil. It was 
composed of (1) naM or cash payment; (2) the value of gala (or 
grain), a portion of which was in many instances agreed upon to 
be paid in cash at a fixed rate; (3) the value of the remaining 
grain jiaid at the varying annual commutation rates; and (4) b&bs 
and hales, cesses of various kinds, varying in most villages. The 
commutation rates were fixed annually by the Collector on a 
report by the Iffamlatdar of the prices current in the different 
bazaars of the district. All this uncertainty will now, of course, 
disappear, as far as direct payments to Government are concerned, 
with the rents fixed on the several Survey fields. 

For maximum rates of assessment the 144 villages were divided 
into four groups, as follows 

Fifty villages in the north-west corner, which have the advantage 
of a good made road passing through the greater part of the 
group, of three navigable rivers, and of being near two bazaars, 
Sangameshvar and Makhjan, wliicb are also sea-port, towns. lu 
addition to this, the northern villages are within easy reach of the 
market of Chiplun, the southern ones are from fifteen to twenty 
miles from Ratmigirf, and all the western villages have an easy 
water-way to the coast. In these a maximum rate of Rs. 7 has 
been adopted for single-crop rice land. 

Forty-five villages in the centre, to the south and cast of San ¬ 
gameshvar, form the second group. These are well situated with 
regard to the markets of Sangameshvar and Deorukli, as well as 
to made roads; hut as they are not so well off in the matter oi 
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accessibility as those of the fii*st group, the maximum rate has 
been lowered by a rupee. 

The next group, of twenty-five villages, lies between the two 
former and the Ghats. They are rougher than the former, more 
difficult of access, farther away from made roads and markets, and 
situated on extended spurs and intervening valleys of the Sah- 
adri range. To this group a maximum of Es. 5} has been given 
in single-crop rice land. 

The last group, of twenty-four, are all purely ghat villages, 
very rough, out of the way, far from bazaars, with no means of 
communication but footpaths or rude small roads, with much 
jungle, and their lands extending to the ridge of the Ghats. Two- 
thirds of the rice lands are classed below 8a. Here a maximum of 
Es. 4 has been considered high enough, 

For raM or late-crop lands, which are almost entirely in the first 
group on the banks of the large rivers, a maximum rate of Es. 2 
an acre has been adopted, as in other districts already settled. 
Although these lands are liable to damage from floods, they are 
rich and produce good crops. There are less than 100 acres of 
garden lands in the whole subdivision, in hilly places, almost en¬ 
tirely in the first and second groups; for these a maximum of 
Es. 8 in the former and Es. 6 in the latter and lower groups has 
been adopted. 

With regard, to varlcas lands, the Superintendent of Survey 
proposed that the classification annas should be increased by one- 
half in villages of the first and second groups, and by a quarter in 
those of the third group, remaining unaltered in the fourth. The 
precise process to be adopted is not clear, but it was intended to 
assess more highly such lands in the western portion of the tract 
under settlement, on account of the greater ease with which the 
cultivator can dispose of his surplus produce in years in which he 
grows grain, and his grass when his land is left fallow, than he 
can in the inaccessible ghat villages in the east. 

From the remarks of the Survey Commissioner the practice 
appears lately to have been to apply a maximum rate of four annas 
to all such lands without distinction of localities, and the in¬ 
creased classification proposed was presumably meant to counteract 
this. At all events, the maximum rates adopted in the Eesolution 
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of Government were six annas in the first and second groups, five 
annas in the third, and four annas in the fourth. 


Group 

and 

Villages. 

Average of 
10 Tears’ 
Assessment. 

... 

Bevised Kates. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Actual 

Decrease. 


Ra. 

Acres. 


Bs. 


Ra. 

1—50 

47.118 

56.475 


34,626 

26*51 

12,492 

2—45 

24,621 

64,541 


24,606 

*06 

15 

3—25 

13,069 

27,936 


10,299 

21*19 

2,770 

4—24 

10,432 

39,706 


6,471 

37*97 

3,961 

144 

95,240 

1,88,708 

76,002 

20*19 

19,238 

The average rates in the four g 

;roups were i 

as below: 

^ ; i ■ 


Rioo. 

Rabi. 


Garden. 

Varkas. 


E. a. p. 

R. a. 

p. 

R. 

a. p. 

a. p. 

1 

3 15 0 

1 8 

4 

4 

0 9 

3 9 

2 

2 4 3 

0 12 

5 

3 

3 9 

3 11 

3 

2 8 6 

1 8 

0 

2 

4 0 

3 0 

4 

19 2 

— 
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Of the villages settled, nine were dhtlra (held by occupancy 
tenants), 118 khoti, five of mixed tenures, two indmi (alienated to 
Sir Pinlcar Eao), and ten Ichoti, under direct management, which 
would probably become khdlsd. 

As will be understood from what has been stated above, the 
Jvhots themselves will be the Survey occupants in all Jchoti lands 
and villages, and the rights of their sub-tenants will be regulated 
by the arrangements made under the Khoti Settlement Act. 


KAJA'PUK. 


Proposals for the revision of the Bajapur subdivision were 
submittted in 1887, and sanctioned in July 1888. There had 
been a settlement carried out in 1875 in thirty-three villages of 
the Lanja Peta, formerly under Sangameshvar, but now incorpo- 
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rated in B&jApur. Fourteen alienated villages were not interfered 
with, and the settlement now to be described applied to the 
remaining 124 villages, which with those above-mentioned made 

up the whole 171 of the subdivision. With the Lanja villages 
included, feaj&pur is bounded on the north by Sangameshvar and 

Batnagirf, on the east by the KohUpur and Bavda Native States, 
on the south by the Deogad subdivision, and on the was y ■ « 
Indian Ocean. Of the 124 villages 1 was alienated, 41 dkwa 
(held by occupancy tenants), 79 held by IChots, and 8 Uhichr, u on 
mixed tenure. The whole tract is very similar to that of San¬ 
gameshvar, described above. The villages on the coast consist of 
flat-topped latevite bills, very barren above, but with rich valleys 
between. More to the east the laterite formation disappears and 
the hills are more rounded, with sloping sides and a greater 
depth of soil. Where there is no cultivation there are trees and 
brushwood, and were it not for the practice of lopping branches 
and tops to burn for ash manure Mb) the bills would soon be 
clothed with verdure. The villages to the east are rough and 
billy, but the hills are productive and more clothed as the Ghats 
are approached, ahd rice cultivation decreases as that of the lull 
lands increases. The Superintendent states in his Report that 
the soils in general are red, gravelly, and of a poor description, 
and require for varUa cultivation a good many years ot fallow 
and for rice a plentiful supply of mb. If in the one case a sufficient 
number of years’ fallow, according to the nature of the soil can 
be given, and in the other sufficient rob is supplied, the excellen 
rainfall they generally have enables the cultivators to get good 
crops from their lands. Some of the vdrlcaa in good situation has 
more soil, and As easily convertible into rice, or if used for dry- 
crops requires fewer years of fallow; such land is called bhcdh, 
and has been classed at six and five annas, whereas the maximum 
pure varhas is only four. The rice lands clsasified at over twelve 
annas are more extensive than in Sangameshvar, but 1T3 per 
cent, is still valued at under four annas. The land is very mac 
subdivided, the average size of Survey fields in rice being a little 
over one-third of an acre, and that in varhas about U of an acie. 
The climate is very similar to that of Sangameshvar. The “Bom¬ 
bay Gazetteer” gives the average rainfall for ten years as 113 
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inches, but that recorded by the Mamlatdar for the years 1880-81 
■to 18.84-85 amounted to over 181. It is, at all events, unfailing 
and sufficient for all agricultural purposes. There are three rivers 
running through Bajapur, navigable for native craft for some dis¬ 
tance inland, and also three ports, at two of which, Jaittpur and 
Vijaidrug, steamers [plying between Goa and Bombay call daily, 
giving an easy outlet to the surplus population who go abroad to 
seek employment. One large main road connects Eajapur with 
the north and with the country above the Gh/its, and there are 
three minor roads of only local importance. The country on the 
whole is so rough that communication is generally carried on by 


footpaths, along which produce is moved on men’s beads, there 
being only eleven carts in the villages under settlement. The 
only market is at Eajapur itself, Very little of the local produce 
is exported, the district hardly supplying its own population, 
which, considering the large area of unculturable land, is dense. 
The pressure per square mile of total area is returned as 2S0, and 
that on the culturable area as 312; of these about one-sixth are 
purely noii-agricultural, but there are no manufactures of any 
kind. Many of the Mahratta recruits for the Bombay Army are 
obtained from the Batn&girf district, and the pensions enjoyed by 
retired soldiers help to support the population, which is on the 
whole poor. Under 10 per cent, of the people can read and write, 
and there are no girls’ schools. The poverty of the people gene¬ 
rally is proved by the fact of the average number of inmates per 
house being six. 

The current assessment was that fixed by Parasnim Earn chan- 
dar about a century ago, already described under Sangameshvar, 
For the revision five groups of villages have been adopted. For 
toe first oi those, of thirty-one villages, a maximum rice rate of 
Es. 8 was proposed in consideration of its favourable situation 
with regard to roads and its easy and cheap means for disposal 
of produce by water-carriage. For the second and third groups, 
of forty-five and. thirty-two villages respectively, maximum rates 
of Bs. 7 and Bs.fi have been taken. Neither of these is so well 
off for water-carriage as the first, and the villages of the second 
are more favourably situated than those of the third with refe¬ 
rence to the Eajapur market. The fourth small group, of eight 
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villages, lies between these and the hills to the east; and the fifth, 
of an equal number, lies on the spurs and in the rough country of 
the hills themselves ; for these the maximum rates adopted were 
Es. 5 and Es. 4. For rabi , or late-crop lands, chiefly alluvial 
deposits on the banks of the rivers in the first and second groups, 
Es. 2 an acre were taken as the maximum, as in Sangameshvar, 
and the same plan adopted as in the latter for putting an in¬ 
creased valuation on the varJcas in the first three groups on 
account of their superior position for the disposal of grass and 
other dry-crop produce. The garden lands in villages of the first 
group, situated on alluvial and sandy soils, On creeks and on the 
seashore, produce cocoa-nuts and betel-nuts with little or no care, 
and locally called agri , in contradistinction to the dongavi, or hill 
gardens; the former are proportionately more valuable than the 
latter, which require much more labour and. expense to bring the 
trees into bearing. The former were assessed at a maximum of 
Es. 12, and the latter at from Es. 9 to Es. 5, according to the five 
groups. The general result of the revision on the revenue was 
as shown below :— 


Group and 
No. of 
Villages. 

According to 
Old Assess¬ 
ment, 10 years’ 
Average. 

According to Revision. 



Area. 


Decrease. 

Increase. 


Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1—31 

88,885 

27,372 

22,527 

11,358 

— 

2—45 

38,043 

•51,515 

27,556 

10,487 

— 

3—82 

22,311 

53,877 

22,802 

— 

491 

4— 8 

4,821 

15,707 

4,537 

— 

216 

5— 8 

4,341 

18,480 

3,273 

1,068 


124 

1,02,901 

1,66,951 

80,695 

22,913 

707 


Net decrease, Es. 22,206. 


The net decrease was thus 21*5 per cent. In the Laitja villages 
settled in 1875 the decrease had been Es. 10,161, or 20*2 per cent, 
below the revenue of the preceding year, Es. 9,516, or 20*17 below 
twenty years’, ancil-B^ (b4«^r ov or ,^8*15 below ten years’ averages. 
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The maximum rice rates on these were Bs. 7, 6, 5, and 4 for four 
groups of villages, and 7, 6, and 5 annas In varkas. The same 
rate of Es. 2 for mbi had been adopted, and for garden lands the 
same maximum rates m in rice. It was noticed in the Eesolution 
of Government sanctioning the Lanja rates that the average 
classification in rice land was 10 out of 16 annas, and that the 
actual heaviest assessment, in any village, Es, 4 6a., was equivalent, 
to a grain rent of only three maunds of grain an acre, according 
to the average commutation rates for the ten px*eceding years, a 
proof of the moderation of the revised assessments, The varkas 
lands in Lanja, which had originally been measured m bloc , were 
in the same Besolution ordered to be measured oil into separate 
numbers, according to holdings. In forwarding the settlement 
Report, the Collector remarked, with reference to the Superin¬ 
tendent’s statement of there having been no revision of assess¬ 
ment* for a century, that the assessment had changed every six or 
seven years, whenever the management, passed into new hands; 
it would appear, however, that the Superintendent referred to the 
detailed system of collecting the revenue in individual cases, and 
not to the greater or smaller sums levied from the country as a 
whole. The Survey Commissioner, however, appears to favour 
the Collector’s view, The Collector notices the fact that in the 
coast villages fish manure is used to a great extent in substitution 
for the ashes employed inland. He also shows that the lowering 
of the assessment will largely benefit the independent Survey 
occupants in dhdrd villages, and that the Edicts have not been 
benefited at the expense of the ryots. 

With a view to prevent further denudation of the country by 
the destruction of forests, the four most valuable descriptions of 
trees in these tracts have been reserved, and will not be allowed to 
be lopped for rdb purposes. Instructions have a.lso been given to 
grant entire freedom from assessment for from twelve to fifteen, 
years to persons who may be willing to establish new cocoa-nut or 
other gardens, with a subsequent gradual increase up to a fixed 
maximum, in order to encourage such enterprises. 
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DEVGAD. 


The Devgad Taluk a lias keen the last in the Ratnagm Colie c~ 
to rate to come under settlement as a whole. It lies to the south 
of Sangameshvar and Rtij&pur and north of Malvan, and in general 
character resembles the two former, both with regard to the barren 
nature of the hilly portion and the fertility of the valleys, Its 
mr'kas lands are the best in the Collectorate. 

It contains 129 villages, of which live are inami, hut three of 
the former, which are all Government villages, have not as yet 
been surveyed. Its rice land is on the whole superior to that of 
tlio subdivisions already settled, more than 86 per cent, being 
classed at between four and twelve annas, and only 2*6 under four. 
It is intersected by several rivers, of which that flowing into the 
sea at Vijaidrug is navigable by vessels of six or eight feet draught 
as far as Vagotna, and for boats up to Kluirepatan, which is a 
considerable entrepot for trade to the interior via the Phonda 
Ghat. Along this route as many as 31,000 carts passed in the 
year 1888-89; and on the whole the trade passing through the 
Taluka is considerable, A return attached to the Superintendent s 
Report shows that of agricultural produce rice of the Value of over 
2i lakhs of rupees was imported, and tag (Crotolaria juncea), a 
hemp plant, of the value of 1| lakhs, was exported. Salt of the 
value of nearly !■§• lakhs was also imported in 1887-88. 

Of the total population only a little over 13 per cent, are reported 
to be non-agricultural, and only <5*26 are able to read and write. 
The people on the whole appear to be better oft than in the Raja- 
pur subdivisions, although the average number of inhabitants to 
a house, six, is the same. 

The system of Revenue management hitherto has been the same 
as that described under Sangameshvar, but it is not known by 
whom it was initiated. The dry-crop lands of Khai*epatan were 
settled in 1784-85, and the garden lands ten years later ; and those 
in the Salshi Mabdl in 1801-2 and 1809-10, but tlio precise system 
under which this was done is not on record. Only the land under 
cultivation in dhdrdlcdri villages appears to have been measured 
and assessed, while the assessment in some of the Tchoti villages 
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was arrived at approximately, and the revenue of some was fanned 
out. 

In 1827, after tlie country had come under British rule, a state¬ 
ment was drawn up to show how the assessment had been arrived 
at, and from this it appears that the land had been classified under 
four qualities, and what was supposed to be on an average one- 
sixth of their produce respectively was fixed as the assessment. 
This estimate was, however, merely made by the eye, and varied 
from 10 maunds in good to If in inferior soils. This system con¬ 
tinued in force until the introduction of the Survey settlement, 
being merely varied by the annual fixing of commutation rates by 
the Collector according to the average of current prices of grain. 

For the Survey settlement the villages were divided into five 
groups, as follows:— 

First group.—Forty-one villages, the most favourably situated 
with regard to facilities for export and markets. They are the 
nearest to the coast, and contain the harbours of Yijaidrug, Y/i- 
gofcna, and Dovgad. They have all the advantages of easy water¬ 
way and cheap carriage by sea or creek for the disposal of their 
produce and the import of the necessaries of life. For this group 
a maximum rate of Bs. 8 per acre in single-crop rice land has been 
fixed. This is slightly in excess of that sanctioned for similarly - 
situated villages in Malvan in 1880, but as the assessment is 
1 per cent, less than that fixed a hundred years ago, there is no 
doubt as to its moderation. 

The second group, of seventeen villages, and the third, of 
fifteen, are in the central part of the subdivision, and also have 
easy access to the navigable parts of the Kharepatan and Devgad 
creeks, though they are not so favourably situated with regard to 
the ports of Yijaidrug and Devgad. These two groups have maxi¬ 
mum rates of Es. 7 and Bs. 6 for single-crop rice. 

The fourth group, of forty-six villages, lies more inland and 
farther away from the ports than the above. The soil is on the 
whole superior, and the tract of country may, with light assess¬ 
ments, develop into the most valuable iu the subdivision. At 
present, however, there are but few carts in it, and the people have 
not become alive to their advantages. The maximum has been 
fixed at Es. 5.for single-crop rice lands. 
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The last group, of six villages, of which the maximum is Es.4, 
lies on. the extreme south-east of the T/iluka, among the Gbits. 
They are far from roads, and all more or less inaccessible. 

There are altogether 1,567 acres of dry-crop land fit for mbi 
cultivation in the Taluka, of which nearly half are m the fourth 
group, in which and the fifth group the most valuable land 
of this description is to be found. The [same rate of 2 per 
acre as that in Rajipur has been adopted. 

The warden lands are very similar to those in Eilj/ipur, and 
have been assessed at the same maximum rates. Out of 720 acres 
classed under this head, 663 are in the first group and only one in 
the fifth. They are divided into agri and dongari (plain and hill) 
as elsewhere, 

The varhas land, subdivided into bhatU and varJcas , as already 
described, is most valuable in the second, third, and fourth groups, 
and has been treated for assessment by adopting as the maximum 
half as much again as the actual classification. In the fifth group 
that assessment is the classification value, and in the first group 
the classification plus The assessments thus range from six 
annas in the lowest to nine annas in the highest group. 


The general result of the settlement is as follows: 


Group 

Ton Years’ 
Average 
Assess¬ 
ment. 

According to Survey. 

De¬ 

In¬ 

Increase 

and Vil¬ 
lage. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

crease. 

crease. 

per cent. 

1— 41 

2— 17 

3— 15 

4— 46 

5— 6 

Rs. 

42,143 

12,583 

6,948 

19,876 

4,856 

Acres. 

16,497 

24,169 

28,426 

1,03,294 

21,322 

Rs. 

41,478 

14,179 

12,280 

68,255 

14,916 

Ra. 

665 

Rs. 

1,596 

5,332 

48,379 

10,060 

12 

76 

243 

207 

125 

86,306 

2,23,708 

1,51,108 


65,367 

665 

64,702 



These proposals were sanctioned by Government, with the ex¬ 
ception that the rate of 1* times the classification value adopted 
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tlie fourth group was lowered 
to Ip It appeared to Government, from the result on the revenue 
of the adoption of similar rates in previously-settled Talukas and 
Devgad being to show such a large proportionate increase in all. 
but the lowest group in .the latter, that that Taluka had been 
heretofore proportionately under-assessed. The new assessments 
were, however, ordered not to be levied at once. What was in 
excess of 25 per cent, on any individual holding was to be remitted 
for the first two years, enhancement in excess of 50 per cent, in 
the third and fourth, years, and what was in excels of 75 per cent, 
for the fifth and sixth years, with the usual guarantee for the 
duration of the settlement for thirty years. 

The increase under Devgad more than makes up for the loss 
under the new settlement in Sangameshvar and Baj&pur. With 
the exception of these three Talukas, the revision in this Oollec- 
torate has been carried out in such a piecemeal manner that it has 
been found impossible to give a succinct account of it. The 
system adopted throughout, however, has been the same, and 
quite enough has been said to show its general nature. 

This is the last Collectorate below the GMts the language of 
which is Mahratti. 
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NA'SIK (NASSIK). 


This Oollectorate lies above the Sahyadri range to the soutli-west 
of KMndesh, between 19° 33' and 20° 53' N. lat. and 73° 16' and 
75° 6' E. long. It has an area of 8;140 square miles, and by the 
census of 1873 had a population averaging only 902 to the square 
mile. This was due to a large proportion of the area of the 
western subdivisions of Satiina, Kalvan, and Dindori being hilly 
and jungly. Its subdivisions are twelve in number, viz. Male- 
gaon, Nandguon, Yeola, Niphad, Sinnar, Igatpuri (Eegeutpoora), 
Nasik, Peint, Dindori, lialvan, Bagl&n (SattaM), and Chundor. 
Its language is Nahratti, but there is a considerable mixture 
of Gujarati in the jungly parts of the west of the district. 

The present Oollectorate of JSTasik has been formed partly out 
of the original KMndesh Oollectorate and partly from that of 
Ahmadnagar, the former being on the north and east and the 
latter on the south. It was for many years a Sub-collector’s 
charge under the Principal Collector of Ahmadnagar, and was 
finally made into a Oollectorate in 1869, when some of the western 
subdivisions of KMndesh were annexed to it. . The territories 
composing it mostly fell under British rule on the Peshv&’s over¬ 
throw in 1818. In 1852 the petty division of Nimbayat in Male- 
gaon lapsed ; in 1865 eight villages in Chandor and Niph&d were 
received from Holkar in exchange for lands near Indor, and in 
1878 the State of Peint also lapsed. 

Like the rest of the Deccan, this part of the country had suf¬ 
fered from the farming system of the Mahrattas, but not so 
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severely as many other parts, in consequence of its being at some 
distance from head-quarters at Poona. The system was at once 
put a stop to on the introduction of British rule. Detailed state¬ 
ments of arable land and the rates it was considered capable of 
paying were drawn up by the district hereditary officers for every 
village in such a manner as not to diminish the receipts below 
those of former years, and on these rales per higha were intro¬ 
duced. In the hill villages of Nasik and Igatpuri measurements 
of individuals’ holdings were ordered to be made and crop-rates 
adopted. But in both cases the returns, being made by natives 
without any supervision, were found to be extremely inaccurate, 
and the measurements, after a year or two, were not made use of, 
the village rentals being distributed by the people themselves 
according to former practice. In addition to the regular rent on 
cultivated land, there appears to have been another cash levy of a 
very uneven nature called gavat shirista (grass custom) on grass 
lands, which was changed in 1827 into a levy of 1| per cent, on 
village revenues. 

In 1820-21 the system of varying* croj^ assessments was put, a 
stop to, and higha rates based on measurements were again intro¬ 
duced ; the measurements, however, were very incomplete and 
inaccurate. They proved that the areas of the munds, or large 
plots, in villages in which the viunddbandi (assessment in the 
lump on blocks) was in force, were much larger than those on 
which the assessment was calculated. The new rates would thus 
have been too heavy if levied at once, and the increase was accord- 
inglv spread over three years. In 1823-24 the area was again 
nominally increased by about 22 per cent, by the adoption of a 
cubit of a different length, but the measurements were still very 
rough. In 1825-26' an improvement in administration was effected 
by the adoption of more detailed village records and accounts, 
but from 1827 a period of low prices set in, culminating, in 1832, 
in an almost complete failure of the latter rains, in consequence 
of which the condition of the people, who were hard pressed by 
their creditors, fell to a very low ebb. From all the subdivisions 
of Nasik, except the three subsequently transferred from Kban- 
desh when the former was not a full Colleetorate, having been 
included in a Sub-collectorate subordinate to Ahmadnagar, the 
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annual reports of revenue settlements, up to the time when a revi¬ 
sion of assessments was undertaken in 1839-40, contain few details 
as to the course of events in the Sub-collectorate that will not 
be noticed in describing the changes that took place in Ahmad- 
nagar. 

We may therefore pass on at once to the time of that revision, 
merely giving a general sketch of collections and remissions taken 
from the records of KMndesli and Ahmadangar in what now con¬ 
stitutes Nasik for the years from 1818-19 to 1889-40. 



Collections. 

Remissions. 


Collections. 

Remissions. 


R8. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1818-19 

5,73,000 

2,000 

1829-30 

2.91,000 

1,72,000 

1819-20 

5,80,000 

6,000 

1830-31 

5,06,500 

1,10,000 

1820-21 

6,16,000 

39,500 

1831-32 

4,42,500 

1,32,000 

1821-22 

6,17,500 

86,000 

1832-33 

2,99,500 

1,47,500 

1822-23 

6,28,500 

70,500 

1833-34 

6,11,500 

19,500 

1823-24 

5,97.000 

76,000 

1834-35 

5,45,500 

78,500 

1824-25 

2,20,000 

3,80,000 

1835-36 

5,92,000 

51,500 

1825-26 

6,33,000 

64,500 

1836-37 

5,10,000 

1,17,000 

1826-27 

5,46,500 

1,62,000 

1837-38 

6,49,000 

44,000 

1827-28 

6,25,000 

91,500 

1838-39 

3,78,000 

2,12,500 

1828-29 

5,70,000 

1,25,500 

1839-40 

6,46,000 

73,500 


From this it will be seen that, judged by the criterion of remis¬ 
sions and collections, the progress of this tract of country had 
been slow, the revenue in 1839-40 being only Es. 18,000 or 
Ks. 19,000 more than in 1822-23, four years after our acquisition 
of it, and having fluctuated greatly in the meantime. All this 
may fairly be traced to the absence of proper system, as well as 
to excessive and inequable assessment. 

For settlement purposes the deshi, or plain, and the ddngi , or 
hill villages of E'asik, were formed into two charges, the former 
being placed under the Survey Department, and the latter under 
Mr. Tytler, the Assistant Collector. Mr. Goldsmid stated in a 
report on the existing system, made in 1839, that when the 
dotbandi or plough-tax system was superseded by an assessment 
on the bigha soon after the introduction of British rule, the Col¬ 
lector had no means of ascertaining the real area of cultivation. 
The hereditary officers summoned to JSTasik for the purpose of 
giving information had given entirely fictitious returns of the area 
VOL. II. 3 
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late and early crops, and tlie rates fixed on such data were of 
course entirely unreliable. He suggested that the whole of tlie 
land should be apportioned into farms or estates, as far as pos¬ 
sible, diverging in regular lines from the villages, a heavy stone 
being placed at each of the four corners as a boundary mark. 
Each estate should be let out separately on a lease for ten. or 
fifteen years to any person willing to take it, the assessment 
being fixed by a European officer, with the help of a Panchayat, 
after the area had been accurately ascertained, with reference to 
the average quality of the soil and all extrinsic circumstances 
affecting its value. The lessees were to take rent from their sub¬ 
tenants according to any mutual agreements they might come to, 
all adverse rights of the latter being strictly preserved. Tempo¬ 
rary possession, and not hereditary proprietary right, ’W&s to be 
conferred by the leases. There was abundance of land unoccu¬ 
pied, so that there need be no fear of ryots being forced to 
become sub-tenants* or of their being* oppressed. The boundary 
marks put up would enable all concealed cultivation to be detected. 
Ho plan, however, would be of any use unless a thorough super¬ 
vision were exercised; at present Government were utterly igno¬ 
rant of all the circumstances. In reply to these proposals 
Government said the necessity for such a radical change of system 
was not obvious. Relief might be given by such arrangements 
as the Sub-collector could make at the annual settlements, and by 
strengthening the subordinate agency. The Collector might lower 
the rates when he found it necessary to do so. Leases might be 
given to the h. ads of villages, but not to strangers. 

In reporting on a proposed revision in the plain villages of two 
petty divisions of the Chandor subdivision in 1840-41, Mr. Gold- 
smid described the system of assessment adopted at the introduc¬ 
tion of British rule. The rates had been fixed by Native officials 
without any European supervision in a very arbitrary fashion. 
They mostly ignored the customary fractional shares in which 
lands were held, and imposed a nominal assessment on each bifha 
of land, the particular rates on separate fields being determined 
by the village officers. If a village had 900 bighas of Government 
land, and the rental was fixed at Es. 1,115, it might be thus 
apportioned:— 
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440 


Dry-Crop. 


400 bighas 

at B. 1 . 

. « 400 

300 ' „ 

12a. . 

. = 225 

100 „ 

8a. , 

. = 50 

-• 


- 675 

900 


1,115 


In one year the 400 bighaft might be assessed at a rupee, and in 
the next at twelve annas, and so on. This was, however, only on 
paper, as the villagers adhered to their old system of paying ac¬ 
cording to fractional shares. At last, in 1833-34, field registers 
with numbered fields were introduced. These improved the admi¬ 
nistration, but it was still faulty, and an entirely new system was 
advisable. Under the old system the rates were professedly 
arrived at by estimates of gross and net produce, modified by com¬ 
plex calculations commencing with the revenue of a whole district 
or province during former years, and carried down by a series of 
subdivisions to the ^smallest portions of land. The system was 
specious, but utterly impracticable even to Europeans of the 
highest qualifications, and impossible for Natives. Under the new 
system it was done by a careful consideration of rates fixed in other 
parts of the country, existing nominal assessments, averages of 
collections as far as these could be ascertained from imperfect 
records and fr6m the hereditary district officers, the effects of 
such payments on the condition of the people, the altered value of 
money, the state of agriculture, population, markets, and a variety 
of other particulars difficult to explain, the weight to be given to 
much of which must be left to the practical judgment of the 
settling officer. On a careful examination of all these points, he 
proposed rates as follows :— 

For garden lands watered from channels— 

Twelve classes at rates from Ks. 8 to Es. 3 per acre. 
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x For the same watered from wells— 

Five classes at rates from Rs. 4 to Rs. 2 per acre. 

On dry-crop land— 

Nine classes at rates from R. 1 to 2a. Bp. per acre. 

The old nominal rental had been Rs. 46,000, but this had never 
been realised. The Survey assessment at the proposed rates, in¬ 
clusive of arable waste, came to Rs. 21,920, a nominal reduction of 
52 per cent. As compared with former collections, the new rental 
showed as follows :— 

1839-40: Collections, Old [System, Rs. 23,500 ; New System, 
Rs. 17,607 ; Reduction, 14 per cent. 

Average of thirty-two previous years : Old System, Rs. 18,000 
or Rs. 19,000; New System, Rs. 21,920; Increase, 21*77 to 15*35 
per cent. 

The average rates on dry-crop, channel-watered, and well-watered 
Government lands in the whole of the settled villages, according 
to these proposals, were respectively 9a. 8p., Rs. 4 7a. I0p., and 
Rs. 2 15a. Ip. 

In the correspondence that took place about this time with the 
Government of India on the subject of the system of settlement 
in force in Bombay, it was affirmed that all the criteria adopted in 
the settlements of the N.W. Provinces had been observed but two, 
viz., an accurate adjudication of boundaries previously to the com¬ 
mencement of the internal measurements of villages, and their 
survey by a scientific process. The former was impracticable on 
account of the want of legal authority for such adjudication, and 
the latter was unnecessary, as the actual process adopted was suf¬ 
ficient. Govemnmnt were of opinion that the. field-map submitted 
was good enough for all practical, though not for topographical or 
geographical, purposes, if the boundary marks of fields were pro¬ 
perly kept up. The Chandor rates, arrived at by means of the 
local knowledge of the settling officers, seemed moderate and were 
sanctioned. 

In the course of this settlement the method of substituting for 
stones continuous ridges of earth between fields as boundary marks 
was adopted in the first instance, but subsequently modified by 
placing mounds of earth at the corners and at bends along the line 
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of boundary, or, where this was straight, at distances of 180 
yards. 

In 1841-42 the same rates as those sanctioned for the two petty 
divisions were extended to the whole subdivision of Cbandor. The 
general result was that the Survey rental, inclusive of arable 
waste, of Rs. 76,870 showed an increase of 13 per cent, over the 
average collections of the twenty-three years ending with 1840-41 
Es. 67,103, and a reduction of 55 per cent, below the old nominal 
rental of Es. 1,70,376. The actual collections in the two petty 
divisions first settled had, under the new system, amounted to 
Es. 17,607, oi* very nearly the same as the average collections- of 
former years. Waste land was reported as being brought under 
cultivation, so that there was every probability of the full Survey 
rental being realised at an early date. The ryots were fully satis¬ 
fied with the rates, as well as with the relative values placed on 
the separate fields. 

It was proposed by the Superintendent of Survey in the course 
of his Eeport that the rates of fields at a greater distance from 
the village site than two miles should be lowered. In the infancy 
of the Survey system Government considered this unadvisable, 
but sanctioned the lowering of its rate if a field were found to be 
very unfavourably situated. They were of opinion that the rates 
should as a rule be so moderate as not to require minute modifi¬ 
cations for distance and other extrinsic circumstances, and ordered 
that any such modifications should only be made by the Super¬ 
intendent and his assistants. It soon became a recognized rule in 
the system not only to lower for distance but to increase for near¬ 
ness to village sites, on account of the facilities for watching and 
manuring being greater for fields close to the village than for 
those farther off. 

Whilst a revised assessment was being thus introduced into the 
plain villages of Ch/mdor, a revision of another description was 
being carried out in those in the hills in Easik, Igatpuri, and I)in« 
dori, by Mr. Tytler, Assistant Collector. Dp to this time the 
assessment was supposed to be levied on the bujha by annual 
measurement, but the operation was fictitious. A block of land, 
bearing, as nearly as the district officers could guess, some ap¬ 
proximation to what a ryot could pay, was charged to him at 
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various rates, which made up altogether the sum he was supposed 
to he able to afford, and the form of measuring a few fields was 
only occasionally gone through. The professed system was never 
carried out, and the assessment really amounted to the exaction of 
a tribute, and not the payment of a land-tax. It was open to 
oppression and corruption. There were no defined boundaries to 
fields, the waste was unlimited, and fallows were constant, so that 
no regular assessment was practicable. 

The system now proposed was to fix a round sum (ukti) as the 
total dry-crop assessment of a village on a consideration of past 
collections, present condition, and capability of improvement. 
The ryots themselves were to state how they would divide the 
lands and the assessment among* themselves, and if, on examina¬ 
tion of these details, they were found to bo equitable, a lease for 
five years was to be given to the villagers, who were to bind them- 
seives to makegood the defaults of individuals, if Government 
could not recover their demands by the ordinary means. The 
system was not intended to be permanent, as it was open to the 
objection of affording to the strong opportunities for oppressing 
the weak, and the plan of joint responsibility would be unwork¬ 
able. These objections must be put up with for the present. 

The villages in question contained rice as well as dry-crop lands. 
For the latter the uhli system mentioned above would be sufficient 
in the existing condition of the country ; but there was no reason 
why the former should not be regularly measured, classed, and 
assessed. Accordingly, as much rice land as lay together was 
made into large fields with smaller subsidiary numbers, each 
separately assessed and mapped on a plan drawn to a large scale 
distinct from the village map. This method was adopted in Nasik 
and Igatpuri (Kavnai), but in Trimbak the black (kali) dry-crop 
lands also were separately measured and assessed. 

In classifying these rice lands three points were specially taken 
into consideration, viz., the soil, the moisture, and the bank. Of 
sixteen parts, the soil represented eight, the moisture four, and the 
banka four. The soil was divided into four classes, yellow and 
yellowish-red, dark red, very dark red, and coarse soil. Each class 
of soil was divided into three grades, according to whether its 
depth was over one hath (a cubit, or about 18 inches), between 
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i, and under 9 inches. A fault in texture, generally 
a mixture of coarse pebbly <soil and sand ( vdlsar ), reduced the soil 
one class. As regards moisture, the land was divided into three 
classes. The first, fairly moist below the surface in April and 
May, was counted as four ; the second, slightly moist below the 
surface, as two; and the third, dry above and below, did not count* 
As regards their banks, there were three classes also. .First, those 
which could be i*epaired at little cost counted as four; those which 
were half carried away or broken by a stream-bed, counted as two ; 
and those entirely swept away, or where the field had silted to the 
level of the dam, counted as nothing. For each share of the field 
the values assigned to these three elements added together 
showed whether it was a first or 16-anna, a second or 12,13, or 
14-anna, a third or from 8 to 11-anna, or a fourth or a 1, 3, 5, or 
7-anna, field. The rate for 16-anna fields was fixed at Es. 6, for 
the second class at Es. 4 14a., for the third at Es. 3 6a., and for 
the lowest at Es. If. The total of the rates thus arrived at, 
divided by the number of shares, fixed the average acre rate for 
the whole field. 

Bevisions on these principles were sanctioned in the ddngi vil¬ 
lages in the three subdivisions of Nasik, including its petty division 
of Trimbak, Dindorf, and Igatpuri. In the rice lands that had 
been measured and assessed in detail, a guarantee for the per¬ 
manency of the rates for thirty years was given, while for those in 
which the uJcti system was adopted leases for five years on the 
plan described were given to the villagers. The plan succeeded 
admirably. As each ryot’s land and its assessment were clearly 
recorded in a written statement given to him, he became perfectly 
independent of the village and district officers, and dealt directly 
with the officers of Government. The result was that before the 
expiration of the leases for five years, cultivation had extended 
more than a hundredfold, and lands never before cleared of jungle 
were brought under the plough, so that at the end of that time it 
was found practicable to measure off into fields and assess sepa¬ 
rately all the better descriptions of dry-crop lands as well as the 
rice, and to renew the system of a five years’ lease only in the 
case of the inferior kinds of land on the slopes of the hills which 
were incapable of permanent cultivation. This revision was 
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of the Igatpuri subdivision in 
184:2-43, and in the remaining fifty-two in 1843-44. 

The rice lands had in the meanwhile increased from double to 
fourfold, in consequence of the low and just rates offering an in¬ 
ducement to the people to repair the embankments of those which 
had been long lying waste. In fixing the ukti assessment for dry- 
crop lands, the forty-two villages were classified according to their 
general capabilities and advantages in respect of black (Jcali) and 
red (vnal) soils, subdivided into three classes for each according 
to depth. The rates for the former were 9a., 7a. 9p., and 6p., and 
for the latter 5a., 4a, 6p., and 4a. The general result was a re¬ 
duction of 2 per cent, on the average collections of twenty-three 
years, and of 3*7 per cent, on those of the last eleven. In the 
fifty-two villages the same rates caused a reduction of 5T4 per 
cent, on the averages of twenty-five years, and 23*37 per cent, on 
the collections of the year preceding the settlement. 

On quitting office in 1842, Mr. Vibart, the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, gave his opinion that this system of revision was well 
suited to the existing condition of the country, the results having 
been, as far as the new measures had been carried, quite as suc¬ 
cessful as the Survey revision in Poona and Sholapur had been. 

The ukti system was extended to the hill villages in Dindori in 
1845, and to thirteen villages in NYisik in 1843-47. In the former 
the rice lands were inferior to those of the six villages of Igatpuri 
into which the plan had been experimentally introduced in 
1840-41, but the black lands were more important; the latter 
were therefore marked off into separate fields and assessed, as 
well as rice, before inclusion in the ukti assessment. The same 
was done in the JSTasik villages. 

In 1846, on the termination of the five years’ ukti lease given in 
the six villages of Igatpuri settled in the first instance, the black 
lands were separately measured and assessed, and the hill lands 
only given out under a new lease for five years at an increase of 
20 per cent, over the average collections of the six years ending 
1844-45, but the average rates on both the rice and black lands 
appear to have been considerably lowered. Nothing further was 
done towards renewing the ukti leases when they lapsed until 
1855, when Mr. Tytler, then Collector of Ahmadnagar, took up 
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and completed the settlement of the bill tracts. Finally, in 1860, 
there appeared to be no longer any occasion for continuing the 
system, and it was given up. 

In 1848 the plain villages in the Dindori subdivision (called 
also Van Dindori) were brought under the Survey settlement. 
The average fertility of this subdivision, as compared with Chan- 
dor, was estimated at twelve to thirteen. The old average assess¬ 
ment in Chandor had been R. 1 18a. ; and in Dindori R. 1 la. 6p., 
or about 65 per cent, higher in the former. The collections in 
Dindori were more easily made, owing to its facilities for timber 
traffic. The markets for both the subdivisions were about on a 
par, but the rainfall in Dindori was more certain than in Chandor. 
The advantages and disadvantages about counterbalancing each 
other, the adoption of the Chandor maximum rates in Dindori 
was proposed and sanctioned. The general results were a decrea.so 
of 31 per cent, on the old nominal rental of Rs. 1,08,000, and an 
increase of 19*4 on the average of past collections. The rates 
were guaranteed for thirty years. 

In 1844 the extension of the same rates to forty-three villages 
in the subdivision of Sinnar was proposed and sanctioned. This 
tract of country had formerly been very highly assessed, and was 
much impoverished in consequence. The new rates would com¬ 
pare with the old as follows :— 

Old rental, Rs. 1,14,680; new rental, Rs. 54,500; decrease per 
cent., 52*47. 

Old collections for twenty-five years, Rs. 50,461; new rental, 
Rs. 54,500; increase per cent., 7*4. 

Old collections for four years, Rs. 70,000 ; new rental, Rs. 54,500; 
decrease per cent. 22*1. 

Looking at the collections in recent years, such a large reduc¬ 
tion would not appear to be necessary; but the impoverished 
condition of the people rendered it absolutely so. The rainfall 
in Sinnar was less than in Chandor, but the dry-crop cultivation 
predominating in the former required a smaller quantity. A 
lower maximum rate had not been proposed because the classifica¬ 
tion had already resulted in giving an average of 7a. lOp. in Sin¬ 
nar as against one of 9a. 8p. in Chandor, or about one-fifth less. 

In 1845 the revision of assessment was extended to sixty-nine 
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villages in the plain country of the Nasik subdivision. It was on 
a par with Dindori, and superior to Chandor and Sinnar in regard 
to rainfall, and better supplied with markets than either of the 
three. The rates proposed were accordingly 10, 15, and 20 per 
cent, higher in the three groups suggested than those of the 
other three districts, according to situation. In garden rates 
25 per cent, was to be added to some of the villages near the town 
of SfAsik, and 50 per cent, in one village from which the vegetable 
supply of the town was derived. The price of wheat, grain and 
bdjri was 13 per cent, higher at Hasik than at Ch&ndor, 19 per 
cent, than at Van Dindori, and 5 per cent, than at. Sinnar, The 
general result would be a decrease of 34 per cent, on the receipts 
of 1844, and of 15 per cent, on the average of former years. If 
the new rental were realised, there would be an increase of 18 per 
cent, over former collections. The old rental of Es. 1,48,877 was 
nearly double of that under the proposed rates, but it had, in fact, 
never been realised. The holders of three jdgir villages were 
induced to adopt the Survey rates, although the new rental was 
only about one-third of the previous collections, because they saw 
that they could not otherwise compete with the assessments 
adopted by Government in their own villages. 

In 1846 what was at that time the Patoda subdivision, the 
villages of which have been since included in those of ISTandgaon, 
Chandor, Yeola, Niphad, and Kopargaon, was brought under 
revision. The subdivision was then attached to the Principal 
Collectorate of Akmadnagar, but is now mostly included in Nasik; 
it lies to the east of Sinnar, Chandor and ITasik, and partakes, to 
a considerable extent, of their characteristic features. The revenue 
administration had been very bad, and the condition of the people 
at the time was miserable. An attempt in about 1820 to rectify 
the measurements on which the assessments were levied had only 
increased the evil. Under the old system the latitude allowed 
for the size of a bigha neutralized the inequality of the assess¬ 
ments, whereas the introduction of correct measurements without 
a classification of soil only made matters worse. The climate was 
similar to that of Chandor and Sinnar, but the rainfall decreased 
as the villages lay more eastward, so that the best in P&toda was 
about equal to the worst in the former subdivisions. Wells were 
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very scarce, there being on an average only one to 254 acres* The 
scanty population, sixty-nine to the square mile, was one-fifth 
less than that in Chandor and Sinnar. The average classification 
was 5a. Up., as compared with 6a. 5p. and 5a. of those two 
subdivisions. The average old assessment per bigha of cultiva¬ 
tion was 13a. lip., or only two pies more than that on the whole 
area, which included all the worst land, while the former naturally 
included all the best. After the measurements were revised in 
1820-21 the revenue demands increased and cultivation decreased 
till 1833-34, when the order to assess according to the measured 
Irigha was rescinded, and matters somewhat improved. In classi¬ 
fying the land a somewhat different scale was adopted from that 
employed in Chandor, as it was found there was not so much 
difference in the value of superior and inferior soils as in Nasik. 


Old Scale. 

New Scale. 
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The villages were grouped for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment into two classes, one including the south-westerly por¬ 
tion. and all the villages on the border of Chandor, in number 
119, at E. 1 4a., and the other, the remaining seventy most 
easterly ones towards the Nizam’s frontier, at E. 1. The assess¬ 
ment on the former would be 2| per cent., and the latter 22 per 
cent, below that of Chandor. Eates for channel-watered garden 
lands were to range from Es. 6 to E. 1 11a., and for those 
dependent on wells from Es. 3 to E. 1 8a. The proposals received 
the approval of Government. 

Almost the whole of the present subdivision of Yeola, which 
lies in the south-east corner of the Collectorate, south of Nand- 
gaon and east of Sinnar and Niphad, consists of villages taken 
from Nandg/ion, the revision of assessment in which has just been 
described. Similarly, what is now the Niphad subdivision was 
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^^ormerly part of Chundor, the revision of which lias also found a 
place above. 


We now come to the portions of the hTasik Oollectorate 
received entirely from Ehandesh, consisting of the present sub¬ 
divisions of M&legaon, Satana, and Kalvan. Before entering 
into the details of these, however, it will be as well to notice the 
small State of Point, which forms the most westerly portion of 
Msik, as its settlement in order of time comes before those of the 
former. 

The Point State had been managed by British officers on behalf 
of the Begam since 1839. Until 1865 the land revenue was levied 
by a plough-tax, irrespective of the quantity and equality of the 
land under tillage. It varied according to the caste of the people, 
Kunbis paying from Its. 10 to Rs.l9|, and Kolis Its. 3, except in 
two villages, where of late years men of all castes had paid at the 
same rate. The poorer ryots, who had no bullocks, tilled the hill 
lands bv hand, and paid at the rate of Ee. 3 a hoe. The head¬ 
man of the village furnished a list of those liable to pay plough 
or hoe tax, and for his services had a part or the whole impost on 
a plough remitted to him. For settlement purposes the rice lands 
were measured, mapped, and classified in detail, the villages being 
divided into three groups at maximum rates of from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3; under the former were forty-one villages bordering on Pin- 
dor i, and under the latter 105 forest and wild villages, while an 
intermediate group of seventy-seven villages had a maximum rate 
of Ks.2|. The rates for hill-lands (varies) and lands manured 
with wood-ash ( dali ) varied from 1 to 3 annas, and a rate of 8 
annas per acre was fixed for the small quantity of land there was 
capable of producing rain, or late crop. These rates produced a 
revenue of Rs. 24,667 against Rs. 17,877, the average collections 
for the previous five years. At the same time transit duties, 
averaging about Rs. 8,300 a year, were abolished. An anange- 
ment was also made for the payment of village headmen and 
accountants in cash, instead of by the grant of rent-free ploughs 
and fees on ploughs. The settlement was sanctioned for ten 
years, and continued in 1874 for a further’ term ot five years. In 
1879, on the recommendation of the Survey Commissioner, it was 
continued for three years more with an addition of 25 per cent. 
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rates and 12f per cent, to those on hill and other 
lands; the average of the former was thus raised from R. 1 5a, to 
R 1 10a. 

The subdivisions handed over from the Khandesh Collectorate 
were revised while they still formed part of that district, partly in 
1868 and partly in 1869. These form the present subdivisions of 
MVdegaori, Satana, and Kill van. Malegaon at the time of settle¬ 
ment had 161 villages, 153 of which were Government villages, 
and eight alienated. The soil, on the whole, was so poor that 
25 per cent, of the whole area was unarable. Of the arable area 
40 per cent, only was under tillage, and of this only a very small 
portion under irrigated crops. The T&luka had, however, made 
great progress since the introduction of British rule, the area 
under the plough having increased from 18,076 acres and the 
revenue from Ba. 39,990 to 142,725 acres and Rs. 1,26,540 respec¬ 
tively; and, except in a few bad seasons, remissions had been 
small. Notwithstanding this, it was not found advisable to in¬ 
crease the assessment much, as the proportion of exportable pro¬ 
ducts which would bring money into the district was very small, 
and the new rates, though not apparently so, were in reality 
higher than the old ones, because the measurements, which had 
formerly often been greatly in favour of the ryot, were now exact. 
In grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, the first 
class, of seven, including Malegaon itself and the villages imme¬ 
diately round it, had a rate of Es. 2 8a. The second class, with a 
maximum of Rs. 2 4a., had sixteen villages lying along the Agra road 
near Jhodga, a halting-place where the traffic from Berar and the 
north-east joined the Agra road. The third class, of 101 villages, 
included the bnlk of the subdivision which had no particular 
advantage of position or market, and had a rate of Rs,2. The 
fourth class had a maximum of B. 7 12a., and consisted of 
twenty-nine villages in two groups, one bordering on the hills 
separating* Malegaon from Dbulia, and the other of poor villages 
on the lower slopes of the Ohandor range. The average from 
these maximum rates came to 12a. 5p. the acre, that on the culti¬ 
vation of 1865-66 having been l'la. 8p. In the fourth class there 
was no garden land, and the average in the three others came to 
B. 1 10a. 4p. against Rs. 12 3a. 2p. under former practice. The 
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genoral i*esult of the revision, compared with the existing state of 
cultivation and revenue was as follows:— 



1865-66. 

Survey 

• Total. 

Class. 

Dry Crop. 

Wet Crop. 

Total. 




Area. 

Assessmt. 

Area. 

Assessmt. 

Area. 

Assessmt. 

Area. 

Assessmt. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Acres. 

13,519 

24,465 

92,665 

10,100 

RS. 

.18,151 

20,639 

63,280 

5,289 

Acres. 

1,144 

25 

817 

Es. 

15,024 

164 

9,042 

Acres. 

14,663 

24,490 

93,472 

10,100 

Ks. 

28,175 

20,803 

72,272 

5,289 

Acres. 

20,451 

45,140 

2,33,769 

56,112 

Es. 

36,799 

36,384 

1,73,433 

21,988 

Total 

1,40,749 

1,02,309 

1,986 

24,230 

1,42,725 

1,26,63? 

3,55,472 

2,67,624 


The great increase in area arises from the Survey figures 
including the whole of the amble waste and the excess in 
the cultivated area, from 11 to 35 per cent., found on measure¬ 
ment. 

The subdivision of [Bagl/m, since formed into two, viz., Satana 
and Kalvan, had at the time of settlement 101 villages, exclusive 
of the subordinate divisions of Jaikheda and Xbhona. The set¬ 
tlement applied to eighty-eight Government villages and three of 
the thirteen alienated villages. In sixty-eight villages of which 
the revenue records were fairly correct, the cultivated area was 
about 60 to 65 per cent, of the arable, and the population 91 per 
square mile. The soil was on the whole very inferior, the average 
classification of dry-crop lands being only 4a. 4p. according to the 
revised scale. It was good only in some of the valleys, where also 
the rivers gave a good supply of water for superior kinds of pro¬ 
duce. Villages among the hills were sometimes badly off for 
water, as they were dependant only on wells, and in these, in lieu 
of imposing any regular garden assessment, 25 per cent, was added 
on to the dry-crop rates. The chief market was that of Malegaon, 
which was twenty-five mileR distant from Satana, the M&mlaMar’s 
station. The chief local markets wefe Satana and some smaller 
ones. 

The average returns of cultivation, revenue, &c. for a senes of 
years will ho seen from the following statement:— 
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1818-19 to 1827-28 
1828-29 to 1837-38 
1838-89 to 1847-48 
1848-49 to 1857-58 
1858-59 to 1866-67 


Bighas 
convcrtec 
nto Acres 

28,269 

33,717 

49,800 

57,491 

84,695 
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Assess- 

Remis¬ 

Collec- 

Average 

. ment. 

sions. 

tionB. 

Rate. 


i 

i. Us. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

a. 

P’ 

68,186 

5,611 

62,575 

2 

6 

7 

61,794 

6,521 

55,270 

1 

13 

4 

61,426 

5,402 

56,023 

1 

3 

4 

65,474 

1,409 

64,065 

1 

2 

3 

93,338 

595 

92,743 

1 

1 
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The average dry-crop assessment -was 11a. 8p., and that on irri- 
gated land Rs. 12 12a. 6p. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the eighty-eight 
Government villages were divided into four groups by the Super¬ 
intendent ; but on the recommendation of the Survey Commis- 
missioner, Government adopted five, with somewhat different 
maxima. 

The first group as finally sanctioned, with a proposed rate of 
Its. 2 2a., consisted of five villages in the eastern plain, or near 
the Aram and Girna rivers, having good markets accessible and a 
good water-supply. The second, of twenty-eight villages, with a 
maximum of Re. 2, lay to tho west of the above, chiefly in the 
valleys of the rivers. The third, of sixteen villages, had a maxi¬ 
mum of R.l 12a. The fourth, of twenty-six villages, one of 
R. 1 8a.; and the fifth, of thirteen villages, nearly corresponding 
with the fourth group proposed by the Superintendent at R. 110a., 
had one of R. 1 4a. The last lay among the hills between the 
Girnli and Aram rivers, or wero in the extreme west and north of 
the subdivision. 

The Superintendent’s proposals had raised the average assess¬ 
ment in his first group by 22 per cent., and lowered it in the three 
others respectively by 20|, and 22f, and resulted on the whole 
in a rental of Rs. 1,14,830, which was reduced by the rates sanc¬ 
tioned by Government to Rs. 1,09,980. This lessened the total 


Government demand by about 6 per cent. 

After Biiglan, its tvro subordinate divisions of Jaikheda, with 
ninety-six villages in the north, and Abhona, with 165 villages in 
the south-west, were settled. Both these divisions were backward 
in consequence of their communications with markets of any im¬ 
portance being imperfect. The railway was distant, the population 
scanty, being only 69 to the square mile in Jaikheda and 85 in 
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Abhona, and the people generally in debt from the late occurrence 
of several bad seasons. Since the introduction of British rule, 
however, their condition had greatly improved in consequence of 
the abolition of transit duties and extra cesses, as well as a lower¬ 
ing of the rates of dry-crop assessment, so that the area of culti¬ 
vation had increased [from 7,986 acres in 1818 to 34,979 in 1868 
in the Jaikheda villages, and in Abhona in the same period from 
11,135 to 37,461 acres. 

In fifty-six Jaikheda and 121 Abhona villages the revenue was 
collected by bigha rates, and in twenty-three of the former and 
eleven of the latter by the aotbcindi, or plough-tax system. In 
the plough-tax villages each ryot’s lands were roughly measured 
into plots of thirty bighas. Each of these plots was called a plough, 
and the holder was charged a certain sum on the plough without 
reference to the number of his bullocks. In the south there was 
a group of eleven villages which had formerly belonged to Dindori, 
and had been settled by Mr. Tytler in 1843. In these the system 
of giving a lease for five years of the hill lands had not worked 
well, and the lands had been divided and let out at a. low uniform 
rate. 

The settlement was introduced into eiglity-one Government and 
eleven alienated villages of Jaikheda, and into 122 Government 
and four alienated villages of Abhona. In twelve alienated and 
ten Government villages of the latter, in which the plough-tax 
system was in force, only a circuit survey was made. The Go¬ 
vernment villages were in the Bang country to the west of the 
Sahyadri range, scattered along the road from A'bhona to Valsad 
in Surat. Those of them that had cultivation in them were given 
on ten years’ leases to the headmen, on. condition that only the 
existing plough-tax of Rs. 8 was to be levied. There appeared to 
be no other alternative, on account of the had climate and the 
want of labour, supplies, and water. 

In the remaining 126 villages, the result of the revision was to 
reduce the revenue from Rs. 43,720 to Rs. 38,890, or 11 per cent. 

In the ninety-two Jaikheda villages t*he result of the settlement 
was to lower it from Rs. 66,390 to Rs. 57,970, or 13 per cent. 
There were five groups for maximum dry-crop rates, which varied 
from Rs. 2 down to R. 1. 
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yin 1871-72 was commenced the revision of tlie original Survey 
settlements introduced into sixty-nine villages of Niphad and nine¬ 
teen of OMndor in 1841-42. In the thirty years the country had 
made rapid strides. Prices of the common products had risen 
from. 170 to 220 per cent. Many roads had been constructed, 
especially that up the Thai Ghat, and the G. I. P. Railway had 
three stations, viz. Man mad, LAsalg&on, and Niphad, within the 
limits of the villages in question. The population had more than 
doubled. Carts had increased by over 200 per cent., and the 
increase of all descriptions of cattle, with the exception of cows, 
had been large. 

The effect of .the settlement on cultivation, revenue, &c., in the 
three decennial, periods had been as follows:— 



Land Revenue. 

Remis¬ 

Col- 

Waste Lands. 


Area. 

Assessmt. 

sions. 

lections. 

Area. 

Assessmt. 

1841-51 

Acres. 

96,867 

Rs. 

81,660 

Rs. 

1,076 

Rs. 

82,160 

Acres. 

15,682 

Rs. 

10,071 

1851-61 

98,674 

83,882 

2,606 

85,361 

12,875 

7,849 

1861-71 

1,10,223 

90,768 

— 

96,964 

1,326 

963 


In addition to the railway stations, to which many Bombay 
traders resorted in order to purchase direct from the growers, there 
were a number of local markets, some of which had sprung into 
importance. In the three years ending in 1870-71 there had been 
only one sale of land for arrears of rent, and land had acquired 
such value that it fetched as much as from thirty to seventy times 
the assessment. On all these considerations the Superintendent 
considered that the rates might fairly be raised by 50 or 60 per 
cent. For re-assessment purposes the villages were placed in four 
groups, with maximum dry-crop rates of Rs. 2 j, Rs. 2, R. 1 12a., 
and R. 1 8a. The six of the first group were at or close to railway 
stations; the second group, of twenty-two villages, within easy 
reach of a station or on a high road; the third group, thirty-eight 
in number, were not so well situated; and the fourth consisted of 
the remaining twenty-two, as a distance from stations. 
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^ The detailed results are given below:— 



Area.; 

Cultivated, 

Waste. 

Total, 

Dry 

Crop. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Acres. 

It a. 

Rs. 

Be. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Proi>osed rates - - 

1,24,021 

1,36,156 

1.8,573 

1,53,729 

764 

426 

1,24,785 

1,54,155 

Kristing rates - - 

1,10,034 

74,506 

16,954 

91,460 

615 

271 

1,11,549 

91,731 

Increase - - 

13,987 

60,650 

1,619 

62,269 

149 

155 

13,236 

62,424 


In 1873-74. the revision was extended to two groups respectively 
of fifty-six and forty-two villages, in Chandor, Mphad, Dindori, 
and ISTasik, the one in the east towards Chandor, and the other in 
the west in the direction of Dindori, They had both been assessed 
in 1842. The new rates, although less than the former nominal 
rental by 50 per cent, in Chandor and 30 per cent, in Dindori, had 
exceeded the past collections by 26 per cent, in the former and 25 
in the latter. 

The results of the settlement on collections and remissions had 
been as given below :— 


Year 8. 

45 Ob find or and 

11 Niphad Villages. 

38 Dindori and 

4 Nfisik Villagos. 

Total 98 Villages. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Kemis- 

810118. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 


1842-52 

Rs. 

30,848 

Rs. 

417 

Rs. 

44,625 

Rs. 

4,960 

Rs. 

74,895 

Rs. 

8,897 

1852-62 

33,627 

110 

48,897 

42 

82,524 

152 

1862-72 

38,176 

— 

53,171 

36 

91,347 

36 


The whole arable area hut 1,845 acres in Dindori and 1,485 in 
Chandor had been brought into cultivation. The prosperity in 
these villages had increased in an equal ratio to that of the CMn- 
dor-Niphad group described above. Communications had been so 
much improved that no village in either of these groups was a 
day’s journey from the railway stations of Lasalg&on and Hiph&d, 
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X\ other roads for cart traffic had been opened up in all the 
principal directions. Although latterly prices had somewhat 
fallen, they were still about 69 per cent, beyond their level at the 
first settlement, and the fact of wheat being exported to Europe 
told greatly in favour of the maintenance of prices. In addition 
to this the trade in timber with the feint State and the Surg/ma 
’D/ings assisted the people by giving profitable employment foi 
their cattle when not employed in agriculture. 

At the revision the villages of both blocks were grouped for 
dry-crop maximum rates on the principle of distance from markets. 
In six villages on the Agra road a maximum of Rs. 2 was adopted, 
and in the next group, eight villages near these, one of R. 1 12a. 
In the third group, of fifteen villages along the Agra and Male- 
g&on roads, but farther from N&sik, a rate of R. 1^-; and in the 
fourth, of seventeen villages still more distant, one of R. 1 6a., 
were adopted. In the last group, of ten villages near the Ch&ndor 
range, the maximum was R. 1 4a. 

The forty-two villages of Dindori and N&sik were arranged in 
six classes, at rates varying from Rs. 2£ to R. 1£, fitting into the 
Ch&ndor and Hiphad groups, on similar considerations of distance 
from markets. In lands watered from wells only the highest dry- 
crop rates were henceforward to be levied. The channel-watered 
land in this block, at a maximum of Rs. 9 per acre, gave an average 
of Rs. 4 2a. 5p. in Chandor and Rs. 4 10a. 6p. in Dindori. A 
small quantity of rice, mostly in one village, had a highest rate of 
Rs. 5, but the total rice land assessment was only Rs. 290. 

The following statement gives the general result of the revision 
in the two groups of villages 


Chandor: 
Proposed 
Existing 
Dindori: 
Proposed 
Existing 
Total: 
Proposed 
Existing 


Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Dry Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Area. 

Acres. 

72,085 

60,393 

81,478 

69,994 

Rs. 

45,510 

25,212 

62,804 

35,044 

Area. 

Acres. 

3,384 

3,629 

3,823 

4,-187 

Rs. 

14,049 

13,847 

17,794 

18,367 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,401 

1,485 

1,766 

1,845 

Rs. 

588 

360 

539 

663 

Area. 

Acres. 

77,870 

65,607 

87,767 

76,326 

Assessmt. 

Rs. 

60,147 

39,419 

81,427 

54,072 

1,53,563 

1,30,387 

1,08,314 

60,256 

7,207 

8,116 

31,843 

32,214 

4,XC7 

3,330 

1,127 

1,023 

1,65,637 

1.41,833 

1,41,574 

98,491 
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In 1874-75 the 111 villages originally forming the Sinnar sub¬ 
division, settled in 1848-44, were brought under revision. There 
had been a redistribution of the villages in the meanwhile, and 
only seventy remained in Sinnar itself. 

At the time of the first settlement the condition of the whole 
tract of country had been very much depressed, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand had been reduced by 15 per cent. In the thirty 
years of the Survey lease prices had risen considerably; popula¬ 
tion had increased 32 per cent., carts 56 per cent., ploughs 40 per 
cent., and draught-cattle 14 per cent.; but other cattle had 
decreased, and there were fewer sheep and goats by 41 per 
cent., probably on account of tbe curtailment of the pasturage 
area. 

The general result of the introduction of the Survey system had 
been as follows for 108 villages out of the 111:— 



Land Revenue. 

Waste Land 
assessed. 


Area. 

Assessmt. 

Remissns. 

Collections, 

Area. | 

' 

1 Assessmt. 

1844-54 

1854-64 

1864-74 

Acres. 

1,51,526 

2,01,514 

2,25,286 

Rs. 

1,02,884 

1,26,925 

1,3S,794 

Rs. 

5,535 

765 

324 

Rs. 

1,01,739 

1,38,839 

1,48,087 

Acres. 

69,605 

23,217 

1,898 

Ra. 

32,471 

10,578 

671 


In re-arranging the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment, five groups were proposed, at rates varying from Rs. 2 
to R. 1 6a., with an average of lla. Ip., giving a total increase of 
41]. per cent. They were grouped on considerations of distance 
from market, climate, and communications. Two villages only 
were in the first class, thirty-nine in the second, fourteen in the 
third, thirty-seven in the fourth, and sixteen in the fifth. The 
highest water-rate, Rs. 10, gave an average of Rs. 5 5a. Ip., the 
former average having been Rs. 4 5a. 6p. The average dry-crop 
rate was lla. Ip., as against 8a. lOp. under the first settlement. 
The water charge was increased by 27 per cent. 

The following are the details :— 
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Cultivation. 

Arable 


Dry Crop. 

Irritated. 

Total. 

Waste. 

Proposed 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,38,224 

Rs. 

1,55,073 

Area. 

Acres. 

15,712 

Rs. 

21,095 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,53,936 

Rs. 

1,76,168 

Area. 

Acres. 

3,084 

Rs. 

639 

Existing 

2,19,421 

1,12,335 

6,465 

12,307 

2,25,886 

1,24,702 

1,268 

420 

Increase 

18,803 

42,738 

9,247 

8,728 

28,050 

51,466 

1,816 

219 


Sixty villages in the plain country of Nasik, settled in 1845, 
were also revised in 1874—75. At the time of the first settlement 
there were sixty-nine villages, and their assessment was reduced 
by 34 per cent, on account of their depressed condition. The light 
rates, the rise in prices, and the improvement of communications 
had raised the area of cultivation and the receipts, as shown in 
the following table :— 



Land Rovenue. 

Waste Land. 


Area. 

Assessmt. 

Remissns. 

Collections. 

Area. 

Assessmt. 

1844-54 

1854-64 

1864-74 

Acres. 

59,666 

70,694 

83,454 

Rs. 

53,160 

58,64;3 

64,699 

Rs. 

938 

61 

Rb. 

55,072 

63,106 

71,404 

Acres. 

24,074 

14,737 

1,673 

Rs. 

11,689 

6,967 

746 


Population had increased 40 per cent., carts 215 per cent., and 
ploughs 53 per cent.; farm cattle, on the other hand, had de¬ 
creased. In addition to several improved roads, Nasik had been 
provided with two railway stations, Nasik and Devlali, while 
Kherv&di and Nandur were close to its borders. It had three 
markets in Nasik, Bhagur, and Pftndurli. The price of javd/ri had 
risen 140 per cent., that of wheat 146, of grain 112, and of rice 
73 per cent. 

In the revision the villages were grouped for maximum dry-crop 
rates in five classes. The market town of Devlali, being also a 
railway station, had a maximum of Es.2 8a. The second group 
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: ^y was composed of eleven villages near this and the other railway 
stations, with a maximum of Rs. 2-J, and twenty-five in the valley of 
the Godavari had one of Rs. 3. Of the remaining twenty-three 
eastern villages which bordered on the second and third classes of 
Siilhat, sixteen, with a maximum of Rs. If, formed the fourth, 
and seven, with one of R, 1 10a., the fifth group. A few acres 
lately converted from dry-crop into rice land were assessed at dry- 
crop rates, according to the Survey principles, and a maximum of 
Rs. 5 was charged on old rice lands. These rates raised the dry- 
crop assessment by 47f per cent., the average rate being raised 
from 11a. 3Jp. to 14a. 7p. The payment for water for irrigation 
from canals constructed and kept in order by Government had 
been increased by 88 per cent., the average rate rising from 
Rs. 2 12a. to Rs. 3 5a. 8p. 

The following statement gives the details of the revision 
settlement:—- 



Cultivation. 

Arable 


Dry Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Total. 

Waste. 

Proposed 

Area. 

Acres. 

83,882 

Rs. 

68,864 

Area. 

Acres, 

9,303 

Rs. 

16,219 

Area. 

Acres. 

93,185 

Rs. 

85,083 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,484 

Rs. 

469 

Existing 

70,230 

43,690 

4,277 

7,975 

83,507 

57,565 

650 

265 

Increase 

4,(552 

19,274 

5,026 

8,244 

9,678 

27,618 

834 

204 


The revision of the 189 villages of the old Patoda subdivision, 
which had been settled in 1846, completed the bfasik Collectorate. 
The villages had been entirely redistributed, twenty-seven going 
to Kandgaon, twenty-one to Chandor, eighty-four to Yeola, four 
to N'iph&d, and fifty-three to Koparg&on, in the Ahmadnagar 
Collectorate. The Survey settlement had reduced the Govern¬ 
ment demand by 48 per cent., and had worked most success¬ 
fully. 

The cultivated area had risen from 201,150 acres in the ten 
years ending in 1856 to 306,019 acres in the ten years ending in 
1876, and the collections from Rs. 1,14,240 to Rs. 1,70,670, or 
49 per cent., as follows :— 
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In the thirty years the population and resources of the villages 
had greatly increased, both in the Nasik and Ahmadnagar por¬ 
tions, sheep and goats alone showing a decrease in consequence of 
the contraction of the area for pasturage. The irrigated area 
under wells had also risen in the hTasik villages from 2,075 to 
6,752 acres, and in those in Ahmadnagar from 1,047 to 4,207 acres. 
Communications had been vastly improved, and the G*. I. P. Rail¬ 
way stations of Manmad and Nandgaon were within their limits. 
In addition to the two stations and the town of Yeola there were 
other local markets. Prices had also risen so considerably that 
the average assessments at the new rates proposed amounted to 
no more than from one-thirteenth to one-ninth of the average 
estimated returns of the staple products. 

Without going into the details of each group of villages, it will 
be sufficient to note that in the whole 189 villages the effect of the 
revision was to increase the area of cultivation from 311,421 acres 
to 336,268, and the assessment from Bs. 1,59,602 to Rs. 2,25,130, 
or 41 per cent. The average dry-crop rate was raised from 
8a. 2p. to 10a. 7p., and the average water-rate from E. 1 11a. Ip. 
to Rs,, 2 3a. 4p. On the prices ruling during the ten years pre¬ 
vious to the revision, the new rates represented from one-thirteenth 
to one-tenth of the estimated average value of the staple crops. 
The groups for maximum dry-crop rates w T cre arranged in the 
different subdivisions among which the villages had been distri¬ 
buted according to their several distances from railway stations 
and other markets. 
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e general result is given in the subjoined table 


Subdivision. 

No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Soil and Water. 

Per¬ 

centage 

In¬ 

crease. 

Rontal. 

Average Rate. 

Old. 

Now. 

1 

Old. 

1 

Now. 



Rs. 

Ra. 

a. 

p. 

a. p. 


Nandgaon 

27 

8,734 

12,162 

4 

4 

5 7 

39-2 

Ch/mdor 

21 

10,538 

1.7,234 

5 

7 

8 4 

33*5 

Yeola 

.84 

50,772 

74,376 

6 

7 

9 0 

46*5 

Niphad 

4 

3,964 

6,964 

10 

0 

14 11 

75-7 

Kopargaon 

58 

85,609 

1,14,396 

11 

5 

14 5 

33-6 

Total 

189 

1,59,617 

2,25,132 

8 

2 

10 9 

41'T 


The following statement contrasts the area of cultivation, assess- 
ment, &c.for tea years previous to the revision of the whole Collecto- 
rate with those of 1877-78, the year in which it was completed;— 

Ten years before 1877-78 Area; occupied, 781,488 acres; 
arable, unoccupied, 628,289 acres ; remissions, Ba. 1,86,970; col¬ 
lections, Rs, 8,44,899. 

1877-78 ;—Area: occupied, 1,845,396 acres; arable, unoccupied, 
418,243 acres; remissions, Rs. 3,890; collections, Rs. 12,61,023. 

This remarkable increase bears ample testimony to the success 
of the Revenue Survey system of Jand revenue administration. 
No doubt this success is partly due to the improvement of the 
communications of the country in the shape of ordinary cart roads 
as well as railways, and to the demand for exportable products, 
such as wheat and cotton, that has of late years tended to raise 
prices. One very favourable result to the agriculturists has 
sprung from the latter cause, viz., the establishment of agencies 
of European and other large Bombay firms in the district to deal 
directly with the producers, and thus save the intermediate profits 
which would otherwise go to middlemen, and reduce those of the 
farmers. There can be no doubt of the increasing prosperity of 
the people on the whole, and although some of them are still bur¬ 
dened with debt, this has chiefly been brought about by a cause 
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ich will disappear as they learn the necessity of suiting their 
expenditure to their means. 

The inflation of prices during the American war, when cotton 
was in such demand as to lead people to pick it out of cushions 
and pillows to sell, led to the wildest extravagance in expenditure 
on marriage and other caste ceremonies, a habit which, when once 
acquired, was not easily given up, 

The increasing demand for wheat for Europe must tend to keep 
up prices in the Hasik Collectorate, which will be favoured by a 
local cause that will lead to a large circulation of money in it. 
This is the facility that the opening up of railways all over India 
has afforded to Hindoos for making pilgrimages to the holy places 
at Nasik and Trimbak. Thus there would seem to be every pros¬ 
pect of the inhabitants continuing to prosper in the future. One 
very good sign of the strain they can bear under an equable 
system of assessment is the fact that the severe famine of 1877 
led to no diminution in the area of cultivation in the Collectorate. 

On the expiration of the first thirty years’ Survey lease the 
subdivision of Igatpuri (or Vigatpuri) came on for revision in 
December 1884, and the proposals were sanctioned in the middle 
of 1885, to be introduced in the current year, and to be in force, 
minus certain remissions to be adverted to hereafter, from 1885 to 
1886. At the first settlement it included Kaonai and the petty 
division of Trimbak; and comprised 171 Government and four 
alienated villages. 


At the revision it consisted of 128 Govern¬ 
ment and 7 alienated. Up to 1868-69 it had belonged to the 
Abmadnagar Collectorate, but in that year was incorporated in 
Nasik, when the latter was constituted a full Collectorate. As 
already described, the settlements first introduced were of a 
mixed character, the rice lands being measured, classified and. 
assessed in detail, and the black and mdl lands settled in the 
lump. In 1845-46 the black were also measured in detail, and 
the mdl in 1859-60, and settlements made in them for the remain¬ 
der of the thirty years for which the rice settlements had to run. 
Preparations for a revised settlement were commenced in 1874-75; 
all large Survey fields were broken up into numbers of convenient 
size in 1881-82, and an entire re-classification of soils was carried 
out, being completed in 1888. 
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The subdivision lies in the extreme south-west of the Col 
lectorate, being divided from Tliana by the Sahyadri range, and 
from A kola, in Ahmadnagar, by the Kalsubai and Kulang Alang 
hills on the south and south-east; on the east and north it has 
the Sranar and Msik subdivisions. The black soil is in many 
places poor and much intermixed with Dodules of lime. The rice 
land varies in character, running from a fine yellowish-red silt 
to a dark brown or black earth, and has been formed by throwing 
dykes across watercourses, by levelling patches of land on the 
slopes of hills, and by embanking lands in low situations. The 
rainfall, averaging 120 inches for the years 13(32-63 to 1883-84, 
is of course very favourable for rice cultivation. It diminishes 
rapidly in passing eastward, and even five miles to the east of 
Igatpufi averages forty to fifty inches less. The best black soil is 
devoted to wheat, and the inferior to gram, or a rotation of that 
and other inferior pulses with wheat. Twenty-three per cent, 
shown in the returns as waste is due to the practice of allowing 
fallows in mat lands in the proportion of about one-third. Fields 
thus fallowed are not taken up by tacit understanding among 
the ryots, but this practice will probably die out as land becomes 
more valuable, as it will be found more profitable to retain such 
land for grazing purposes to running the chance of losing occu¬ 
pancy rights by someone else taking it up. 

In the matter of communications the subdivision had greatly 
benefited since the time previous to the Survey ; then there could 
hardly be said to have been any roads in it, b ut it is now traversed 
by the G. I. P. Kailway, the Bombay and Agra road, and a road 
leaving the latter at Ghoti and leading to Ahmadnagar. In addi¬ 
tion to the railway stations there are several weekly markets 
within the limits of the subdivision, but no market town of any 
importance. Ghoti possesses a few oil-presses, but otherwise its 
manufactures are insignificant. The average population per 
square mile had increased during the Survey period from 64*2 to 
169*2, and other statistics showing the advance of the subdivision 
in material prosperity are equally astonishing. The general popu¬ 
lation had increased 163*7 per cent., superior houses 860 and 
thatched houses 83*9, agricultural cattle 67, milch cattle, <fcc. 37*8, 
sheep and goats 62*2, carts 490*2 (264 to 1,558), and ploughs 
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G‘9 (2,709 to 7,231). The most marked increase in popular,ion, 
houses, and agricultural cattle has been among* the Thakurs and 
Kol is, who formerly depended for subsistence on berries and roots 
found in the forests and the sale of firewood, but have since turned 
their attention to agriculture. As a whole the advance in mate¬ 
rial prosperity has not been so great in the villages lying out in the 
open plain as among those in the hilly region, especially in conse¬ 
quence of the rise of Igatpuri, formerly a small village, into a 
flourishing town through the opening of the railway and large 
workshops connected with it. About 91*5 per cent, of the fields 
are cultivated by^the occupants themselves, and 5 per cent, by 
them in partnership with others, whilst 3*5 are sublet to others. 

Most of the villages were quite free from mortgages, the Regis¬ 
trar’s records showing only 190 cases in three years, a great proof 
of the substantial prosperity of the people. In these cases the 
average rate was very high, viz. Rs. 12. 10a. 7p. per acre. The 
statistics of sales were equally favourable, the average sum 
obtained being nineteen times the amount of the assessment. 
The number of wells and lifts from streams bad risen from 7 
to 43, and the area irrigated from 15 to 140 acres. The prices 
of grain showed the following increases in seers of 80 tolas per 
rupee;— 


1st 8 years 
2nd decade 
3rd decade 
4th decade 
1880-81 
1883-84 


Jo war i. 

■ 33 ± 

311 


ail 
22 
24J 
23 


Bagri. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Rice. 

Nfigli. 

30£ 

224 

•22 

181 

m 

30J 

23 

224 

18 

26 

m 

184 

OO1 

194 

30 

19 

13f 

164 

154 

m 

23 

154 

214 

174 • 

18 

19 

18 

214 

13 

18 


The following are the returns of revenue, &c., for the two sets 
of villages settled in 1842-43 and 1843-44 respectively:— 

Fobty-two Villages of 1842-43. 

Before Settlement. Occupied. Unoccupied. Remissions. Collections. 


Acres Acres. 

From 1882-33 to 1841-42 12,704 11,184 

After Settlement. 

From 1842-43 to 1851-52 26,168 2,204 

„ 1852-53 to 1861-62 28,182 5,506 

„ 1862-63 to 1871-72 39,652 8,002 

„ 1872-73 to 1881-82 43,010 4,153 

„ 1873-74 to 1882-83 44,170 2,887 

For 1883-84 . . . 43,758 3,290 


Rs. 

1,184 

9,802 

4,731 

17 


Rs. 

16,449 

16,785 

18,275 

23,832 

25,101 

25,605 

23,498 
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Fiptt-ihbbe Villages op 1843-44. 


Before Settlement. 


Occupied. Unoccupied. Bemiasions. Collections 


Rom 1833-34 to 1842-43 

Acres. 

18,529 

Acres. 

12,406 

Es. 

1,651 

Rs, 

25,336 

After Settlement. 

From 1843-44 to 1852-53 

30,885 

4,705 

10,095 

25,323 

„ 1853-54 to 1862-63 

34,296 

14,808 

4,392 

27,083 

„ 1863-64 to 1872-73 

52,285 

17,688 

3 

35,861 

„ 1873-74 to 1882-83 

58,206 

11,039 

5 

38,262 

For 1883-84 . 

61,136 

8,023 

— 

39,749 


Out of the 125*2 notices issued for the sale of occupancy rights 
in the years 1881-82 to 1883-84 for the recovery of arrears of 
revenue, actual sales only took place in nine cases, and in only one 
case was a trifle bid, showing a combination among the people 
not to bid. 

For new maximum dry-crop rates of assessment it was proposed 
to divide the 123 villages into three groups, with rates of E. 1 10a. > 
E. 1 8a., and Es. 1 6a. respectively. The first contained thirty- 
three villages in the more open country to the east and north-east, 
and consequently more easily cultivated. The rainfall, not being 
so heavy as in the more westerly villages, is more suited for dry- 
crop cultivation than in the latter. The fifty-six villages in the 
centre of the subdivision, with Igatpuri in their middle, formed 
the second group; and two sets of villages on the south-west and 
north-west, in the more hilly and broken part of the country, and 
more distant from the railway than the other two, thirty-four 
villages in all, were placed in the third group. 

The previous, maximum rate for rice land was E. 6 ; this it was 
proposed to raise to E. St For garden lands, which had increased 
from 15 to 140 acres in the thirty years, none of it of a very good 
quality, at a maximum of Es. 8 for channel-watered land, the 
average new assessment came to Es. 5 4a. the acre. These rates 
would bring the increase to above the per-centage of 66 allowed 
by Government orders, but it was satisfactorily accounted for 
by the increased area of cultivation in them found by measure¬ 
ment. 
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The general result is shown in the following statement:— 


Glass. 

i 

i 

former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

I Increase 

> per cent. 

Occupied Lancl. 

Occupied Land, j Waste. 

Total. 

1 

2 

:i 

3S 

56 

34. 

Area. 

Acres. 

52,317 

53,896 

29,382 

Bs. 
28,692 
37,781 
14, 278 

Area, 

Acres. 

55,417 

59,249 

34,248 

Rs. 

39,218 

39,856 

15,068 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,087 

4,346 

6,108 

Ka. 

429 

1,425 

1,682 

Area. 

Acres. 

56,504 

63,595 

40,856 

39,647 

41,281 

36,750 

367 

5-5 

5*5 

Total 

m 

1,35,595 

80,751 

1,48,914 

94,142 

11,541 

3,636 

1,00,455 

97,678 

16'© 


The average rates of assessment by the old and revision settle¬ 
ments on the different descriptions of land were as follows 


Dry crop 

dticie . . • • 

Well watered garden . 

Channel watered . 

On whole occupied area 

* Owing to reduction to dry-crop rates. 


Old. 

Revision. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2 6 6 

7 9 

2 11 2 

2 8 10 

2 9 7 

1 S 10* 

— 

2 14 10 

9 6 

10 1 


The area still remaining unoccupied, 11,541 acres, assessed at 
Bs. 8,536, or an average of 4a. 9p., shows that only land of an 
inferior quality remained to be taken up. 

The temporary rough settlement carried out in the Taluka of 
Peint in 1865 is now in course of revision. The new system differs 
but slightly from that of the regular survey adopted in the more 
forward and civilised parts of the country, and has been intro¬ 
duced into fifty-two of the 223 villages comprised in tne Taluka. 
The original settlement, which has been already described, was 
continued in force for five years from 1874, and since the expira¬ 
tion of the latter period annual settlements have been made on the 
basis of an enhancement of 25 per cent, on rice and 12| per cent , 
on vial, or dry-crop lands, existing arrangements for the assess¬ 
ment and collection of the revenue remaining undisturbed. 

The rough method adopted appears to have amply answered its 
purpose, Population has increased from 5,417 souls to 12,257; 
the number of houses, seventy-six of which are of a superior kind, 
has risen from 1,117 to 2,693, and agricultural cattle from 818 to 
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" 2,416. The single cart in existence in 1865 has multiplied to 22, 
and sheep and goats, especially the latter, have been largely 
added to. 

Rice lands were from the first divided off into Survey fields, 
according to individual occupancy, and the same measure has now 
been applied to the dry-crop area, hitherto held and paid for in 
each village in a lump in a nominal number of ploughs, and sub¬ 
divided among the people according to their own methods and 
customs, so that the occupancy rights of individuals are now de¬ 
fined and recorded in all descriptions of land. That the people 
were prepared for the change has been proved by the fact that in 
the thirty-eight of these villages first revised 8,814 acres of land, 
assessed at Rs. 2,054, were agreed to at the introduction of the 
new settlement over and above the 15,889 acres (assessed at 
Rs. 6,952) already in occupancy. As, no doubt, much of this 
consists of portions of the hitherto unoccupied waste thrown in 
with a view to straighten boundaries and make up fair-sized fields, 
its being agreed to speaks well for the moderation of the 
new assessment. 

The villages in question do not present any considerable variety 
of climate or difference in facilities for disposing of produce, and 
have accordingly not been divided into groups; but one uniform 
maximum rate of Rs. 6 for rice and of Rs. If* for dry-crop land has 
been adopted for all. The average rate by the former is about 
R. 1 14a. 8p., and by the latter 5a, Dry-crop land found to have 
been converted into rice since the first settlement, amounting to 
812 acres, has been assessed at dry-crop rates, so as to leave the 
benefit of the improvement effected to the occupant. 

The general result of the settlement has been to lower the 
Government demand in the whole fifty-two villages by Rs. 408. 
The loss, as shown above, was far more than made up by the new 
land taken up in thirty-eight villages in the first year. 

Neither the rice nor the dry-crop land in this tract of country 
seems to*be capable of producing remunerative crops Without the 
application of ash-manure. An important point in the settlement 
was accordingly the provision of a sufficient number of trees, by 
the lopping and burning of the branches of which this want might 
be met. Inquiry proved that the rights of occupancy in such tree- 
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clad lands were not sufficiently defined to admit of their beiug 
marked off for individual ryots. Out of the land that has not 
been reserved for Government forests certain tracts have, there¬ 
fore, been set aside for the common use of each village, in which 
the cultivators will be permitted to cut wood for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, but not for sale, by mutual understanding with each other, 
and under such rules as the local forest and revenue authorities 
may lay down* In these and in the dry-crop lands in occupation 
teak and other valuable timber trees are to be reserved as 
royalties for the State, and not handed over to the occupants. 
The result of a contrary proceeding i n the Than a Oollectorato was 
that people sold their rice lands and retained the lowly-rated lands 
allotted to them to provide for ash-manure. Subsequently the 
trees were also sold, and the land was cropped with inferior crops, 
while the holders of the rice lands had to resort to Government 
forests to procure the necessary slipply for themselves. 
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SHOLAPUR. 


The Collectorate of Sholapur lies between 17° 10' and 16° 32' N. 
lafc. and 74° 42' and 76° 15' E. long., and baa an area of about 4,520 
square miles. According to the census of 1881 it bad a population 
of 129 to the square mile. One of its subdivisions, B&rsi, is sur¬ 
rounded by the Nizam’s territory, which also, with the A'kalkot 
State, forms its eastern boundary. On the south lie Bijapur and 
the Patrardhan State, and on the west Pima, Satt&rfi, Ahmad- 
uagar, and the Native States of Atp&di and Phaltan. Some 
villages of several Native States lie within its limits, and its 
general outline is very irregular. Its subdivisions are seven in 
number, viz., Barsi, Sholapur, Sangola, Malsfras, Karmala, Madha, 
and Pandbarpur. Its vernacular language is Mahratti. 

The territory included in the present Collectorate of Sholapur 
has been acquired at various times from 1818 down to 1870, by 
conquest, cession, lapse, and exchange from the Peshva, Holkar, 
the Kaja of Sattara, the Nizam, and other smaller chiefs. Some 
of its subdivisions have been sometimes in one Collectorate and 
sometimes in another, and the whole has been supervised at one 
period by a Sub-collector and at another by a full Collector. 
Since 1884 it has been a full Collectorate, containing the sub¬ 
divisions mentioned above. 

Its revenue history, up to the time of the commencement of the 
Survey settlements in 1839-40, differed little from that of Puna 
and Ahmadnagar, which has been described elsewhere. The 
principles on which Mr. Pringle’s settlement, which was also in¬ 
troduced into a part of Sholapur, were based have been described 
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under the head of Puna, and need not be repeated. It is sufficient 
to note that here also the settlement p/roved a failure, owing to 
mistakes in the measurements and the complexity and uncertainty 
of the methods of calculation adopted in order to fix the assess¬ 
ment, which in the end, partly owing to a great fall in the value 
of agricultural produce, proved to be far too high. Relief was to 
a certain exteut given by the grant of short leases and leases 
with gradually increasing rentals between 1836 and 1839, but 
no great change was made until the Survey settlement was intro¬ 
duced. 

The first tract of country settled was the subdivision of Madha, 
which until three years previously had been included in that of 
Mohol. This in 1822-23 had yielded a revenue of Rs. 49,500 on a 
cultivated area of about 78,000 acres. Cultivation and revenue 
fluctuated considerably up to 1838-39, two of the intermediate 
years, 1824-25 and 1832-33, having been years of famine, in each 
of which collections fell to about Rs. 8,500. Complete revenue 
returns were only procurable for the Mohol portion of the sub¬ 
division ; the condition of the whole was, however, so alike that, 
a description of the one will answer well for the other portion. 
During the seventeen years ending in 1838-39 the average area of 
cultivation was roughly 69,000 acres, and the average assessment 
Rs. 53,560 ; this gave an average rate per acre of 12a. 6p., but the 
collections only averaged 7a. 6p. Notwithstanding these low 
collections, cultivation declined between 1822-23 and 1835-36 
from 78,000 to 57,000 acres, and collections from Rs. 49,500 to 
Rs. 30,000. 

There had been, in the meanwhile, a ruinous fall in prices. 
Excluding the famine year of 1824-25, the price of javdri in the 
three years ending in 1825-26 averaged 32 seers (80 lbs.) ; it fell 
in 1826-27 and 1827-28 to 104 seers. Between 1828-29 and 
1838-39 it varied (with the exception of in the famine of 1832-33, 
when it was 67-| seers ) from 95 to 49 seers, and for the three 
years ending in 1838-39 was steady at 65 seers, a fall of about 
one-half since 1825-26. In 1836-87 uJcti, or short leases, had the 
effect of reducing Mr. Pringle’s assessments, and cultivation rose 
in the three years ending in 1838-39 from 62,000 to 90,000 acres, 
the collections falling from Rs. 48,000 to Rs. 45,000. 

von. II. 5 
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The inquiries of the Survey officers showed that the people were 
wretchedly poor, having never recovered from the effects of the 
famine of 1832-33. In five villages 190 ryots out of 373 had 
from one to three bullocks, 126 from four tv. seven bullocks, and 
only 67 more than seven. Such was the nature of the soil iri 
these villages that eight bullocks were required to draw a plough 
and four for a harrow; it was thus clear that nearly half the 
cultivators could not till their lands without assistance from 
•others. The Madha villages had only one bullock to every ten 
.acres of dry-crop land, instead of one to six acres, as in the 
Survey officer’s opinion they should have. There was no sale 
whatever for dry-crop land, and from all the facts he could collect 
Lieutenant Wingate was convinced that the whole of the rent 
was absorbed in the assessment, and there was no scope for im¬ 
provement as long as this continued so high. 

The measurements of Mr. Pringle’s survey were found to be 
fairly correct, and an entire re-measurement was only found neces¬ 
sary in a few villages ; all waste lands had, however, to he mea¬ 
sured again on account of the boundary marks having disappeared. 
An entirely fresh classification of soils was carried out according 
to the scale adopted in ludapur. No grouping of villages for 
maximum rates of assessment was proposed, as became the cus¬ 
tom when the survey system was more advanced, but as a whole 
the rates for the Mohol portion were fixed at 10 per cent, higher 
than in ludapur, and at 5 per cent, higher in M/idha. 

The immediate effect of the adoption of these rates was to 
reduce the revenue 17.} per cent, below the collections of 1838-39; 
the new rental, including Es, 16,000 on account of miscellaneous 
receipts, came to Es. 1,63,000, which exceeded Es. 1,14,500, the 
average collections from the time of the accession of British rule 
to 1838-39, by Es. 38,600, or an increase of 33 - 6 per cent. In 
Moliol alone the reduction on dry-crop lands, from Es. 57,000 to 
Es. 37,000, came to 21 per cent. For irrigated lands it was pro¬ 
posed to impose a maximum rate of Es. 2 per acre, in addition to 
the dry-crop rate on the number of acres each well was capable 
of watering one year with another; this was to be levied by 
annual measurement. In forwarding the proposals for sanction 
the Eevenue Commissioner objected to this part of the scheme, 



and suggested that a certain quantity of land, as much as could 
fairly be irrigated every year, should be assigned to each well, 
and assessment levied under all circumstances. Lieutenant, Wiu- 
gate thought one reason for the great fall in prices lay in tbe 
improper way in which the instalments for the collection of the 
revenue were fixed, falling frequently so as to force the whole 
grain of the country into the market at the same time, to provide 
money for payment of the State dues. The principal crops were 
the late, or spring crops. The instalments were therefore to be 
three, one of 20 per cent, on the 15th February, one of 40 per 
cent, on the 15th March, and the remaining 40 per cent, on the 
15th April. These would admit of the grain being brought into 
market gradually ; the ryots would retain sufficient for home con¬ 
sumption, and not be forced to borrow for food or seed. 

In sanctioning the proposals, Government laid down with regard 
to garden land, that every means should be taken to encourage tbe in¬ 
vestment of capital in improvements, and the smallest increase over 
dry-crop rates imposed on such land consistently with what was 
due to those who had already expended capital in improvements, 
and with the object of preventing the abandonment of old with a 
view to take up new laud at the new rates. It was proposed that 
no extra assessment should be placed on rice lands, but the expe¬ 
diency of this was doubted. Such land was much more valuable 
than dry-crop land, often bearing tw-o crops in the year, and as 
the names of the builders of the dams from which they were 
watered were lost in tradition, or these were probably the former 
rulers of the country, there was no good reason why such land 
should not be classed according to its existing productive power. 
It was quite right, however, that the principle of non-taxation of 
improvements should be adhered to in all future cases. (N.B.— 
The principle here laid down with regard to the taxation of rice 
land already in existence at higher than dry-crop rates has been 
carried out of late years in the case of wells paying garden rates, 
constructed probably generations ago, which it is proposed to 
relieve of additional rates and place an extra assessment on water¬ 
bearing strata.) In place of garden rates of Bs. 1-J and B. 1 being 
imposed on lands with deficient water-supply and inferior soil, 
Government preferred one uniform rate, to be adjusted in such 
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cases by a smaller quantity of laud being assigned to wells, the 
inferiority oi soil being allowed for in the soil classification. 

Tin annual measurement proposed was disapproved, as tending 
to interfere with or destroy feelings of proprietary right; the 
rates were therefore ordered to be fixed so low that they might be 
paid even if the land were not irrigated for a time. A proposal to 
relinquish the assessment on garden lands, hitherto paying a very 
light rate or none at all, was negatived as at variance with the 
principle of equalizing assessments; to carry the proposal fully 
out would be to lay down that no field should pay more than it 
had hitherto paid. As the rates had been tested in Indiipur and 
had proved successful, there was no reason why they should not 
be guaranteed for thirty instead of twenty years, as had been pro¬ 
posed. 

A suggestion of Lieutenant Wingate’s, that 5 per cent, extra 
should be levied for the purpose of district education, was not 
approved of for the time being, but left for future consideration. 
In making his proposals Lieutenant Wingate made some striking 
remarks on the condition of the ryots of the Deccan, which are 
worth quoting. There were in the Deccan a scanty population, 
and large tracts of fertile land lying waste and unappropriated. 
The resources of the country were boundless compared with the 
demands of the people. Under such circumstances one would ex¬ 
pect to find the society, if imbued with the spirit of improvement, 
in a state of transition, making rapid and great additions to its 
numbers, wealth, and intelligence; or, if unactuated by a hope of 
bettering its condition, sunk in a state of apathy and indolence, 
having its origin and continuance in the very abundance and 
facility of obtaining the means of subsistence. 

The state of the Deccan was distinct from either of these.. 
Although there was abundance of unoccupied fertile land for-the 
scanty population, the means of subsistence were obtained with 
difficulty, and the exertions of the industrious and laborious cul¬ 
tivator did not always enable him to preserve his position, and 
rarely to better it. Population, in fact, although surrounded by 
great and untouched resources, was pressing hard on the limits of 
subsistence, and its numbers, if not diminishing, were stationary, 
while there was little inducement for the investment of capital 
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and no sign of advancing prosperity. Agricultural profits, as well 
as those of most other employments, were at the lowest ebb. The 
country, with abundant resources undeveloped, exhibited many of 
the features of the most advanced stages of improvement when 
the wants of an over-abundant population have taxed the capa¬ 
bilities of the soil to the utmost, and the difficulty of procuring 
food had so lowered the rate of profits as to leave little induce¬ 
ment for the further employment of capital in productive pursuits. 
Such a striking inversion of the usual course of society must have 
its source in some cause of almost universal operation, and this 
seemed to be the consequence of the exaction of excessive rent, a 
rent that could never have been realised but for the peculiar 
position of Government. When it was remembered that every 
increase of rent meant a reduction of the rate of profit, which is 
the sole inducement to employ capital in productive industry, this 
seemed clearly to he a cause capable of prematurely checking, if 
not barring, any farther progress of society at even the earliest 
stages of improvement. Going on to quote the opinion of Mal- 
thus—that in India and China especially, and everywhere [where 
there may be an unnecessary monopoly, and owing to it a greater 
portion of the surplus produce was taken in the shape of rent or 
taxes than would be separated by the natural fall of wages and 
profits, the wages of labour and the profits of stock would bo 
forcibly and prematurely lowered, and great obstacles thrown in 
the way of progressive cultivation and population in later times, 
while much good land would remain waste—Lieut. Wingate 
proceeded to say that an assessment, however little in excess 
of what it would hear, must go on from year to year slowly but 
surely exhausting the fountains of national wealth without 
affording any signs of its baneful progress. The Government, 
however solicitous for the welfare of its people, remained in 
ignorance of the deplorable state of the case till the ruin brought 
about could no longer he concealed. An error on the wrong side 
would produce incalculable evil, and the proper policy was not to 
fix the assessment at what the land would actually bear, but as 
far within it as the exigencies of the State would admit. 

In 1840-41 the Survey settlement was introduced into Sholapur, 
A large proportion of the whole area of arable land had remained 
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waste ever since Mr. Pringle’s survey. A test of 10 per cent, of 
bis measurements having been taken, less than 10 per cent, of 
error was found in fifty-one out of the seventy-one villages. In 
five it was above 10 per cent, in cultivated land, and in twelve in 
Waste land, while three villages required entire re-measurement. 
The soil was much the same as in Mohol and Madha. The country 
was bare, with a waving surface, in the hollows of which there was 
good soil. It sometimes rose into hillocks which showed the bare 
rock. Black soil was only about one-tenth of the whole. It was 
in small patches of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam with 
a substratum of pebbly limestone, Tillage on the whole was 
careless,and afield was seldom ploughed but from necessity. The 
climate was dry and the rainfall scanty and uncertain, coming" 
mostly in the latter end of the season with the north-east 
monsoon. 

The town of Sholapur, with its 24,000 inhabitants, afforded a 
good market. It was a centre of the salt and betel-nut trade 
between the Ratnagm sea-coast and the inland tracts, and for 
cotton and coarse cotton fabrics from the surrounding villages. 

The old assessments were found to he very various, there being 
sometimes only one in a village, and sometimes five or six. The 
land-measures appear to have changed according to the character 
of the soil. The twenty-four years ending in 1838-39 had in¬ 
cluded five specially bad seasons, iu three of which there had 
been drought, iu oue an excess of rain that rained the crops, and 
one in which rats almost destroyed them. In three years a severe 
visitation of cholera had fallen on the people. 

Between 1822-23 and 1837-38 the area of cultivation had fallen 
from 152,672 to 129,812 bighas, 14’3 per cent., and waste increased 
from 25,965 to 77,503 bighas, or 19’8 per cent. Remissions in 
many years had. been heavy, and collections, inclusive of miscel¬ 
laneous receipts and the dues of hereditary officers, had fallen 
from Rs. 89,901 to Rs. 54,862, or nearly 40 per cent. The prices 
of javdri and bujri fell in the same period from 14 and 21 seers to 
31 and 27 seers respectively. The waste land was over 87 per 
cent, of the whole arable area, and the people had apparently lost 
all heart, for their houses were ruinous, and many formerly well- 
to-do men had to work in the fields as labourers. 
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The maximum rate under Mr. Pringle’s settlement was rarely 
above Rs. 2, but in one village in which it was Ru. 2 la. the con¬ 
trast between it and its neighbour, in which the rate was R. 1 2a, , 
was remarkable. The former was in ruinous condition, and 2,475 
out of 4,100 arable acres were waste, while in the latter only 884 
out of 2,049 acres were untilled, the remissions were trifling, and 
the revenue was improving. A maximum rate was proposed 
83 per cent, higher than that adopted in Lula pur. This was 
caleulated to bring about a reduction of 27f per cent, in the 
existing assessment. 

The Mandrup group of forty villages, also included in Sholapur, 
was revised at the same time. With few exceptions the whole 
tract was a black-soil, plain, and on the whole the country was 
fertile. Like Sholapur, however, it had suffered severely from the 
same causes, and most of the villages were ruined. Water-courses, 
which might have been made use of to irrigate with from streams, 
some of which held water throughout the year, had fallen into 
decay, and no one had the energy or capital to repair them. Even 
water for drinking purposes was scarce. The people, no doubt, 
were in equally as bad a plight as those of Sholapur. 

In forwarding the proposals, Lieut. Wingate said the circum¬ 
stances of Sholapur as a whole (inclusive of the Sholapur, Ahir- 
vddi, and Mandrup circles) were very similar to those of Mohol 
and Madha. They were better situated with respect to market, 
having Sholapur in their midst, but he had no doubt that the 
wretched condition of the people was due to over-assessment. He 
quoted the case of Indapur, which, after it had been settled, passed 
through the bad season of 1838-39 with a necessity for only 4 per 
cent., of remissions, and urged that a reduction in Sholapur was 
imperative. The rates he proposed were 33 per cent, higher than 
the Indapur rate for Sholapur and Ahirvadi, and 20 per cent, 
higher for the Mandrup portion. These gave an average of 6a. 
for the former and of 7|a. for the latter, where the soil was better. 
The total Survey rental for the entire subdivision, including tho 
extra cess to be imposed on irrigated lands, would come to 
Rs. 1,27,000, or Es. 11,000 in excess of the average collections for 
seventeen preceding years, and Rs. 4,000 over those of the last 
four. This assessment was on the whole area, inclusive of waste. 
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For irrigated land the adoption of the same method of assessment 
as that approved by Government for Indiipur was proposed. The 
whole received sanction and the usual thirty years’ guarantee. 
The settlement was carried out in 1840-41. 

The subdivision of Bars!, which lay to the north of Sholapur, 
and was divided from it by a narrow belt of the Nizam’s territory, 
was next settled. It was between the B/d&ghat range of hills to 
the east and the Sina river on the west, and was supposed to have 
a somewhat better rainfall than Sholapur on account of the near ¬ 
ness of the hills. It had two local markets at Bars! and Yainig, 
but these were not as good as Sholapur. 

In 1818, when it first came under British management, Bars! 
was more flourishing than any other part of Sholapur, but from 
severe exaction of the Government demands, notwithstanding the 
great fall in prices that had taken place, its prosperity began to 
decline from 1826-27. Cultivation and revenue fell off till, in 
1836-36, they were little more than a half of what they had been 
nine years before. 

About 1830 Mr. Pringle’s settlement was introduced, and during 
the ten years it remained in force the fluctuations of tillage and 
revenue were comparatively small, except in the famine year of 
1832-33. The assessment averaged more than a rupee the acre, 
however, whereas it had previously been under a rupee ; and esti¬ 
mating the assessment at the commencement of British rule, as 
well as in 3840, in produce, it was clear, considering the enormous 
fall in prices that had occurred, that the latter was at least double 
of the former. The existing state of depression was thus easily 
accounted for. 

An increase of cultivation that took place in 1839-40 was due 
only to extensive grants of waste land at short or uhti rates. The 
depreciation in the value of produce was probably not less than 
SO per cent., but on the other hand the ryots had been freed from 
the liability to pay extra cesses, and Lieut. Wingate was therefore 
of opinion that rates rather higher than one-half of what they 
were at the introduction of British rule might be imposed with 
safety. The same rates as those of Sholapur, 33 per cent, higher 
than the original Indapur rates, were accordingly proposed. The 
result, it was estimated, would be to give an average of 7|a. per 
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acre, and a revenue of Rs. 1,15,000 on the whole arable land 
(245,000 acres), or, including the extra tax on irrigated land, one 
of Rs. 1,20,000. This would be Rs. 5,000, or 4 per cent., less than 
the average collections, Rs. 1,25,000, of the twenty-two years ending 
in 1840 ; Rs. 5,000, or 4-35 per cent, more than the collections of 
the eighteen years ending in the same year; and Rs. 15,000, more 
than the average collections of twelve years. The immediate effect 
of the settlement would be to reduce the revenue by 2075 per 
cent., or from Rs. 1,06,000 to Rs. 84,000. For lands irrigated 
from wells the same method of assessment as that carried out in 
Mohol, Madha, and SholApur was proposed. All these proposals 
were sanctioned in the end of 1840, and the usual guarantee given 
for thirty years. 

In 1842-43 the petty division of Ropla, in the subdivision of 
Karmala, and in the following year the main portion of the sub¬ 
division itself, were settled. It lay from ten to twenty miles from 
Indapur, and the conditions of the two tracts of country closely 
resembled each other, but the nearness of the eastern hills to 
Ropla made the late rains more certain and more heavy than in 
Indapur. Along the rivers the soil wa3 black and heavy, and 
away from them brown and lighter. The heavy ten-bullock plough 
was common to both, aud in markets the difference was slight.. 
Karmala, twelve miles north-west of Ropla, was its nearest market, 
and the general price of bdjri was only about 5 per cent, higher 
than at Indapur. Ropla had come to the British from the Nizam 
in 1821. The revenue system under the Nizam had been un¬ 
certain and oppressive. By 1842 the people of Ropla had greatly 
improved in their circumstances, hut the assessment was too heavy 
to admit of any great progress. They were still far from well to 
do, and were deeply in the books of the money-lenders for supplies 
of food and the payment of rent. They had passed through three 
periods. For five years, from 1821 to 1826-27, they were pros- 
perous, with an average cultivated area of 60,435 acres; then came 
nine years of depression, ending in 1835-36, when the tillage 
averaged 44,533 acres; and finally a period of recovery, which had 
brought up the cultivation in 1840-41 to 74,896 acres. In the 
first period the average collections were Rs. 33,470, in the second 
Rs. 22,740, and in the last Rs. 31,500. The price of javdri had 
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averaged 61 seers in the seventeen years: in the five years ending 
in 1840-41 it had been about 65 seers, and there was no sign of 
any general rise in prices. The Survey officers were of opinion 
that the constant remissions that had had to he given proved the 
over-assessment of. the country, and the system of remissions 
demoralized the people and the officials by the bribery and corrup¬ 
tion it led to. Even in 1841-42, out of a revenue demand for 
Its. 1,79,000, more than half (Rs. 91,600) was remitted. 

Mr. Pringle’s measurements were found to he ao untrustworthy 
that the whole of the land was re-measured, and classification of 
soils was carried Out on the Indapur system. The same maximum 
rates as those adopted for Miidha, viz., 5 per cant, above those of 
Indapur, were proposed. For garden lands the Indapur rate of 
Be. 2 an acre in addition to the soil rates was proposed. The dry- 
crop rates gave a total of Rs. 37,880 on 104,917 acres, or about 
5a. 8p, per acre This was 2a. 3p. less than the old average acre 
rate, and 3p. below that of Indapur, the area of superior soils being 
greater in the latter than in Ropla. On the assessment of 1840- 
41 the rental showed a decrease of 18*7 per cent., and on the 
dry-crop collections for nineteen years of 43 per cent. The rates 
were sanctioned by Government, with the usual guarantee for 
thirty years, in 1842. 

The main body of Karmala, to the north of Ropla, next came 
under settlement. Much of the surface here was rough and rocky. 
When it came under British rule, in. addition to the rack-renting 
by the Nimbalkar, who had held them for the payment of his 
troops, the country had suffered from the incursions of the Pen- 
tlharis (Pindarries). During British incumbency large and con¬ 
stant remissions had had to be given in consequence of the fall in 
prices. Not one-half of the nominal assessment had heen levied 
for the twenty years ending in 1842. One great reason why the 
people had, notwithstanding this liberal treatment, not prospered 
was the corruption of the village officers. The same three periods 
of five years of prosperity, nine of depression, axrd five of partial 
recovery w*ere noticeable here as in Ropla. The area of tillage in 
the first period was 127,966 acres, in the second 94,174, and in the 
third 128,741 acres. In the third period the collections had rison 
from Rs. 32,620 to Rs. 57,280, and averaged Rs. 42,860. The 
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rainfall was more favourable in Karra ill a than in Indapur for tlie 
late rabi crops, and its market was also better. For these reasons 
an increase of 5 per cent, beyond the Bopla maximum, making' 
10 per cent, beyond that of Indapur, was proposed. This would 
give a rental of Its. 65,810 on dry-crop land, inclusive of waste, or 
an average of 6a. 9p. Compared with the average assessment oi 
twenty years, this showed a decrease of Its. 17,100, or 20 per cent.; 
hut compared with the collections for the same period an increase 
of 58 per cent.; and compared with that of the last five years one 
of 52 per cent. The immediate effect on the cultivated area of 
1842 was an increase from Bs. 57,280 to Bs. 60,750, or 6 per cent. 
The Indapur rate for garden land was proposed. The extra 
assessment of 5 per cent, for Ivarmala over Bopla was disapproved 
by Government, and the rental of Bs. 60,750 was thus reduced to 
Bs. 57,720, which represented an increase of only ’76 above the 
dry-crop collections of 1841-42. 

The subdivision of Pandharpur passed under British rule in 
1848 on the lapse of the Satt&rd, State. It was still under Sattarfi 
when seventy-one villages in it in the south and south-east were 
settled in. the commencement, and the remaining sixty-nine in the 
end, of 1857. In the former the rainfall was both scanty and 
uncertain, the villages in the south being rather worse off than 
those in the north and north-east; the tract was rocky and the 
soil shallow, so that the rain ran off at once. There was hut 
little black soil, which was valued highly for its capability of 
producing late crops. Tbe chief markets were Sholapui and 
Pandharpur; but Sangola, Javli, Jatb and others were also 
resorted to. 

The rates of assessment were nominally pitched at so high a 
standard that large permanent reductions, under the name of 
lavni tota, were required to induce people to keep their old lands 
or take up new ; they were, however, made on no regular principle, 
hut only with regard to the influence and means of tho cultivator. 
This system tended to impoverish the district by a number of 
cultivators, who should have occupied the position of labourers, 
nominally undertaking tbe cultivation of large -areas of land, for 
which they bad not sufficient agricultural stock. For the ten 
years ending in 1856 the average area of tillage was 1,66,400 
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acres, anil the collections Its. 57,280. The ryots were, as a class, 
badly off, very few being free from debt or possessing the means 
to cultivate their lands properly. The seventy-one villages were 
classed for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment in five groups. 
Six on the Bhima river, which were nearest to Sholupur and Pan- 
dharpur, had a maximum of 15 annas; eight near these, but more 
distant from market, one of 14 annas; then twenty-six others, 
rather worse situated, one of 12 annas. Twenty-three in the 
south of the subdivision, and less favourably placed as regards 
■climate and markets, formed the fourth group at a maximum of 
Ida. 6p.; and the fifth was one of eight villages in the south-east., 
infeiior to all the rest in both respects, with a maximum of 
i) annas. 

I he average acre rate for lands watered from wells was 
h.s. 1 12a., purposely made low in order to encourage the use of 
irrigation in a tract where the rainfall was so uncertain, and for 
fear that the wells would fall out of use through the construction 
of new wells under the Survey rules, which would he free from 
extra assessment. The estimated effects of the new rates was to 
raise the assessment from Rs. 61,080 to Rs. 78,820, or 29 per cent., 
as shown in the following statement:— 


Class. 

Tillages. 

Assessment 
on Cultivation 
of 1865-60. 

Surrey. 

New Bates 
on Cultivation 
of 1865-66. 

On Waste 
of same 
Year, 

Total, 

I 

i 



Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

6 

9,732 

8,266 

74 

8,340 

2 

8 

6,504 

8,472 

227 

8,699. 

3 

26 

23,386 

29,718 

990 

30,708 

4 

23 

18,120 

25,967 

1,456 

27,423 

5 

8 

3,339 

6,394 

491 

6,885 

Total 

71 

61,081 

78,817 

3,238 

82,055 


The rates were sanctioned in the beginning of 1857. 

In 1857-58 a settlement was introduced into the remaining 
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sixty-nine villages of Pandharpur, and twenty-seven of the Nate- 
put a petty division of Kkatav, also in Sattaril. The climate of 
the villages in the east was much the same as in the seventy-oue 
villages already settled, hut improved in proceeding westwards. 
This was in favour of early crops, and had the effect of enhancing 
the relative value of the poorer soils. There was some manufnc- t 
ture of blankets from the wool of sheep, which were kept in large 
flocks by Dhangara or shepherds in the north of the subdivision ; 
the blankets were exported to the Konkan in considerable quanti¬ 
ties. The people in the north were better off than those in the 
south on account of their nearness to markets, with regard to 
which the whole tract was well off, as in addition to Pandharpur 
and Sholapur there were several second-class markets. The rail¬ 
road under construction at that time between Puna and Sholapur 
passed within twenty miles of the northern limits of Pandharpur, 
and a made road between Pandharpur and Sattara passed through 
the group. It had thus a considerable advantage over the seventy- 
one villages settled in the previous year. 

In the sixty-nine Pandharpur villages, during the ten years 
ending in 1857, the average area of cultivation had been 2,19,163 
acres, and the collections Rs. 66,150. For the same period in 
twenty-six of the Nsiteputa group cultivation had averaged 59,190 
acres and collections Es. 19,600. On the whole, collections were 
about the same in the former, and cultivation had. slightly fallen, 
whilst in Nateputa the area had increased about 7,000 acres, and 
the collections had fallen by about Rs. 2,500. The Pandharpur 
villages were grouped as follows :—Pandharpur itself and a village 
close by were iu a first group alone, with a maximum dry-crop 
rate of R. 1 2a. Six villages near Pandharpur, with twenty-three 
in the north, which had a slight advantage in climate and markets 
and a prospective benefit from the railway, were formed into a 
second group at E. 1. The third, of twenty-two villages to the 
south of the second, had a maximum of 15 annas. In the fourth 
class were placed sixteen villages to the south of the third class, 
and to the north of villages assessed at a maximum of 12 annas 
in the previous year; they had an intermediate maximum of 14 
annas. Garden rates were fixed at a maximum of Ea. 3|, but the 
average was estimated at only R. 1 14a. 
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Tho genera] result was as follows 


Class, 

Villages, 

On Tillage 
of 1856-67. 

Surrey. 

Cultivation 
of 1856-57. 

On Waste of 
the same. 

Total 



It a. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

i 

2 

2,589 

1,978 

50 

2,028 

2 

29 

37,225 

48,009 

1,479 

49,488 

3 

22 

21,335 

25,907 

843 

26,750 

4 

16 

10,776 

16,684 

1,350 

18,034 

Total 

69 

71,925 

92,578 

3,722 

96,300 


This gave an increase on cultivated land of 28 per cent. 

The twenty-seven Nateputa villages were about on a par as to 
advantages with the second and third classes in Pandharpur, and 
were divided into two groups, at maximum rates of a rupee and 
15 annas respectively. They had about 2,000 acres of garden 
land, which, at a maximum rate of Rs, 3f, as in Pandharpur. 
would pay an average rate of Rs. 1 14a. 

The general result was an increase of 40'8 on the current rental, 
as shown below:— 




Old Assess¬ 

Surrey. 

Class. 

Village a. 

ment on 
Tillage of 
1856-57. 

Now Assess¬ 
ment on the 
aamo Area. 

On Waste 
of the 
same. 

Total. 

i 

18 

Rs. 

15,709 

Rs. 

24,441 

Rs. 

755 

Rs. 

25,196 

2 

8 

5,571 

6,799 

135 

6,934 • 

Total 

26 

21,280 

31,240 

890 

32,180 


The proposals for both Pandharpur and Nateputa were sanc¬ 
tioned by Government in the beginning of 1858. In 1841, after 
the settlement of Mohol and Miidha, new land to the extent of 
13,475 and 13,161 acres respectively was reported to have been 
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taken up, leaving a diminution of revenue of Rs. 12,471 and 
Rs. 25,447; but as tbe amount of remissions had greatly decreased, 
the actual deficit was only Its. 8,016 and Rs. 5,968. Judicious 
steps had been taken to prevent the taking up of too much land, 
a proceeding which would only result in slovenly cultivation. The 
collections were made with ease as a consequence of the alterca¬ 
tions in the dates for payment of instalments, the people being 
no longer obliged to borrow money to pay them with. It was 
explained that there might still be occasions on which the grant 
of remissions would be unavoidable, but it was hoped that in 
time they would be unnecessary, as the ryots would be able to 
raise money or? their land when the property in it became valu¬ 
able. The plan of giving remissions on entire holdings and not 
on single fields was approved, as well as the plan of obliging 
people to give up their lands when they had taken np more than 
they could cultivate, before they were granted. Export of grain 
from Sholapur to Puna was reported to be commencing, a proof 
of increasing prosperity. 

In 1842 the state of affairs was still reported satisfactory. 
There was an increase of upwards of 20,000 acres in cultivation, 
although the native officers were prevented from forcing it. The 
remission that had to he granted was only -§• per cent, on the gross 
revenue, and one-sixth of the smallest amount ever given since 
the British occupation. The grant of advances was ordered to he 
limited to cases of projected improvements, such as wells; they 
were to he repaid by instalments as works progressed or the ryot 
began to reap benefit from them. Interference on the part of 
Government officers was not to be allowed in cases of claims for 
mirdsi lands: tbe claimants were to be told to compromise mat¬ 
ters, or be referred to the Courts. lu case of default in payment 
mirusi lands were to be sold and pauper cultivators got rid of. 
The grant of leases for thirty years for the conversion of dry-crop 
into garden land, virtually adopted in surveyed districts, was 
sanctioned in 1842 for the Southern Mahratta country, Puna, 
Shol&pur and Ahmadnagar, but strange to say the order was not 
extended to Gujarat, as in that province such encouragement did 
not seem to be required. 

In 1843 a second Revenue Commissioner was appointed, the 
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Northern Division to comprise the whole of Gujanit, Tliana, 
Khandesb, with the Department of Continental Customs and 
Excise, and the southern the whole of the Deccan and Southern 
Mabratta country, with Ratn&gin. In the same year the Col¬ 
lectors, some of whom had so far misunderstood the spirit of the 
Sunrey settlement as to prevent the ryots’ sub-letting their hold¬ 
ings, were brought to task. In Bars! the average revenue for the 
two years of the settlement was reported as Ks. 7,248 above the 
average for nine years betore the settlement, and Es. 2,4t>9 above 
three years’ average. With regard to the repair of old wells, the 
plan, adopted in Khandesb, of estimating the cost through a 
Pancliayat and relinquishing the assessment on the land until it 
was covered, was authorised. 

In 1845 the following statement of the Survey settlements up 
to date was submitted to Government, showing a net increase of 
Rs. 1,41,129 in the revenue:-— 


No. of Years 

Collections. 

1835-36. 

Collections. 

1843-44. 

More. 

Less. 

in force. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Indapur . 7 

65,811 

85,910 

20,099 


Kurkumb . 6 

24,124 

30,632 

6,488 


Pimpalgaon 5 

40,373 

52,834 

12,461 


Madha . 5 

46,577 

49,740 

3,163 


„ • 5 

77,199 

40,153 

12,954 


Sholapur . 4 

97,538 

1,28,312 

30,774 


Mohol . 4 

39,814 

60,186 

21,372 


Mandrup . 4 

44,390 

48,903 

4,512 


Bars! . 4 

86,898 

73,645 

— 

13,252 

Vair&g . 4 

39,136 

37,526 

— 

1,609 

Haveli . 3 

46,576 

51,776 

5,199 


P&bal . 3 

59,263 

57,456 

— 

1,807 

Ansari . 2 

50,743 

49,062 

— 

1,681 

Eopla . 2 

25,682 

3J,317 

5,634 


Kami ala . 1 

39,290 

51,518 

12,228 


Supa . I 

23,718 

48,310 

24,591 





1,59,475 

18,349 

18,349 


Net increase 

1,41,126 
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Orders were issued in this year that no leases of villages should 
be granted in surveyed districts, and that in unsurveyed parts of 
the country they should not be given to strangers. 

In 1846 a decrease of cultivation in Mohol and Madha aud an 
increase in Karmala was attributed to cultivators, who had left 
the latter to go to the former when the settlement was introduced, 
returning as soon as Karmala itself was settled. These details 
are given, not because they are of any great historical value or 
as showing any general change of system, but to prove how 
careful was the supervision exercised by Government over the 
details of the Survey settlement, to guard against any mistakes 
that might creep into its administration. 

On the expiration of the thirty years’ guaranteed Survey leases, 
the assessments were brought under revision. A great change 
had in the meanwhile come over the state of affairs. Prices had 
risen greatly, and the construction of the south-eastern branch of 
the G. I. P. Kailway, complemented by numerous local roads, had 
opened up the markets of Bombay, and it may be said of the 
world, for tracts of country into which in olden days grain could 
not find its way in case of famine, and from which a surplus of 
produce over local requirements could not be made use of, hut 
glutted the local markets and caused a ruinous depreciation of 
prices. 

In the constitution of several of the subdivisions of Sholdpur, 
as well as the whole Collectorate, considerable alterations had 
been made. In 1869-70, when revised rates were introduced into 
Madha, it embraced forty Government and two shared villages of 
the old subdivision, thirty-one Government and five villages of 
Mohol, and eleven out of Karmala, a total of eighty-nine. The 
greatest portion of the new subdivision consisted of comparatively 
high land, the soil of which was generally shallow, though it varied 
much in depth aud quality. The villages along the Si'na river 
formed the richest poi'tion, and were mostly of black soil. The 
chief harvest was that of rabi or late crops, which were 76 per 
cent, of the whole. The reduction caused by the new rates had 
been 17 per cent., or from Ks. 1,41,000 to Ks. l.lfijOOO. Prom 
there having been not a mile of made road in 1836, the railway 
had now three stations, viz., Mohol, Madha, and Bars! Road, along 
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the northern boundary of the subdivision. The old Sholapur and 
Puna road passed through its centre, and the Sholdpur-Pandhav- 
pur and Sattara through the south. A road also connected Bars*’ 
with the railway station. With the exception of a few in the 
north-west, none ot the Tillages were more than four or five miles 
from a market. Bars! Eoad had become an important cotton 
mart. In the way of manufactures only a small quantity of coarse 
cotton cloth and blankets was produced and sold locally. The 
price of javuri had risen from 62 seers in the ten years ending in 
1839 to 25 seers in the thirty years ending in 1869. 

The following statement shows the state of cultivation, &c., in 
the three decades of the settlement;— 


Year. 

Area of 
Village. 

Assessment. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 


Acres. 

R 9 . 

Es. 

Rs. 

1839-1849 

239,618 

92,991 

2,344 

90,647 

1849-1859 

242,548 

94,053 

525 

93,528 

1859-1869 

266,932 

1,01,197 

17 

1,01,130 


The remissions in the last ten years were thus nominal, and the 
increase in collections in the thirty years came to Es. 10,533, or 
11*6 per cent. In the same ten years the average assessment on 
lands still unoccupied was only Es. 750, a very small percentage. 
In the first ten years only fifty-seven new wells had been made, 
in the second ten 214, and in the third 590, proving that as their 
agricultural capital increased the people had set to work to make 
improvements. 

In 1839 the sale value of dry-crop land had been next to nothing. 
During the settlement it rose to from twelve to fifteen times the 
assessment. Population had in the meanwhile increased 26 per 
cent., farm bullocks 15 per cent., carts from 435 to 1,323, and 
ploughs 38 per cent. Other cattle, from the contraction of pas¬ 
turage ground, had fallen 11 per cent. The dry-crop tillage,-as 
in the rest of the country about, was still careless, the land not 
being ploughed more than once in three or four years. The 
Survey Commissioner attributed this not to laziness, as other 
officers did, hut to the uncertainty of the rainfall, which alone 
enabled the hard ground to be ploughed. The object of the 
people was then to loosen as much of the surface as possible before 
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it again dried, and not to Work up a small, portion elaborately. 
There wore 7,625 recorded holdings ( hhuta ), their avetage size 
being forty-six acres. The average area to each plough was 133 
acres, and the average assessment on each holding Bs. 27 6a. In 
contrast to their condition in 1839, the bulk of the people were 
prosperous and independent, the exceptions being in the case of 
those whose lands, in consequence of minute family subdivisions, 
did not suffice to maintain tho individual members. 

As the waste lands had not been measured in Mr. Pringle’s 
survey, a fresh measurement became necessary, and it was to and 
that there were 35,600 acres under tillage not paying any assess¬ 
ment, a circumstance that went farther than the low Suivey iate 
to account for the comfortable condition of the people, involving 
as it did a loss of Rs. 20,000 annually to the State. The lands 
were all re-classed. 

In 1839 Mohol had been assessed at 10 per cent, and Madha 
5 per cent, above Indapur, but at the revision there appeared no 
need to keep up the difference, as markets and communications weio 
now equally good for both. A maximum rate of R. 1 2a. was 
accordingly proposed for the whole of the villages, with the excep¬ 
tion of fifteen within five miles of the three railway stations, for 
which E. 1 4a. was proposed. The effect was to raise the rental 
in seventy-seven villages by 77 per cent. The average acre rate 
was, however, still only 9a. 4p. No extra assessment beyond the 
highest dry-crop rate was to he levied on lands watered from wells. 
This was not to apply to those in which new wells had been sunk 
within the period of the Survey lease, as in such only the ordinary 
dry-crop rates would be levied. These proposals were sanctioned 
by Government. 

In 1871-72 a revision of settlement was carried out in Sholapur. 
As then constituted, the subdivision comprised 112 Government 
and two alienated villages of the old subdivision, nine that had 
lapsed from tho Nipani estate, fifteen Government and one 
alienated villages out of the old Mohol subdivision, aud eleven 
received from the Nizam. The new settlement affected 147 Go¬ 
vernment and one alienated villages. The density of population 
was 172 to the square mile. Beside the railway, of which the only 

station within the subdivision was at Sholapur itself, a number of 
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local roads liad been constructed, the chief leading to Puna, Hai- 
dar&Md, Pandliarpur, A'lcalkot, and Bijapur, and several public 
ferries had also been established. The average price of javdri in 
the Shol&pur cantonment had been 33 lbs., and of bdjri 33 lbs. in 
the seven years ending in 1871. During the ten years ending in 
1851, in 135 villages the average yearly cultivated area increased 
from 345,623 acres to 355,620 acres during the ten years ending in 
1861, and to 379,490 in the ten years ending in 1871. The 
averages of collections in the same periods were Rs. 1,46,460, 
Rs. 1,52,070, and Rs. 1,62,130. The corresponding fall in remis¬ 
sions was from Rs. 369 to Rs. 83, and thence to Rs. 82. At the 
time of the first settlement there were 1,119 wells in working 
order and 463 out of repair. In the thirty years 213 of the 
working wells had fallen into disrepair and 637 had been newly 
built, of which nearly three-fifths had been during the last 
ten years. This gives an increase of 35'3 per cent, of working 
wells. In January 1872, the large Ekruk lake, three miles to the 
north of Sholapur, had been completed. 

The population of the 135 villages had increased 26’8 per cent., 
bullocks 25'8 per cent., carts from 219 to 1,167,'or 433 per cent., 
and ploughs from 2,137 to 4,511, or 111 per cent. Other cattle, 
sheep and goats had diminished 28 per cent. On the whole the 
material wealth of the people had greatly increased, and their con¬ 
dition much improved. Tillage was still slovenly, and manuring 
but little attended to. A large area of land near Sholapur, let 
annually for grazing purposes, fetched eighteen times the assess¬ 
ment. Cotton was grown in 14,000 acres, 3 6 of the whole area. 

There was a good deal of manufacture and dyeing of cotton and 
woollen goods in Sholapur and other places, and the value of the 
produce of the hand-looms was estimated at Rs. 5,76,000, of 
woollen goods Rs. 39,000, and of metal-work Rs. 55,000. The 
people seemed well off and well clothed ; the villages were better 
kept and cleaned than those of Indapur and Bhimthadi, and land 
sold readily at from ten to seventy times the assessment. 

The whole of the lands were re-measured and re-classified, Mr. 
Pringle’s operations not being found reliable. The examination 
of the latter gave good grounds for suspicion of fraud on the part 
of the old classers, from the gross inequalities found in the classi- 
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fication of lands of similar quality. The maximum dry-crop rate 
proposed for Sbolapur was Its. If, for the surrounding villages 
R. 1 6a,, and for those more distant Rs. If. For the Mandrup 
group, which had not profited so much by tho opening of the rail¬ 
way, and still depended on ferries to cross the Sma during tho 
rains, tho rates proposed were Rs. If- for the nearest and E. 1 2a. 
for the more distant ones. The general result was an increase on 
the cultivation of 1870-71 from Es. 1,74,100 to Es, 3,00,310, an 
increase of 77 per cent. The waste, 1,548 acres, was assessed at 
Rs. 680, bringing the total to Es. 3,09,990. 

The following statement shows the general assessment:— 

Villages, 147. Cultivation: Area, 835,705 acres; Rental, 
Es.4,83,416. Waste: Area, 1,964 acres; Rental,Rs. 763. Total: 
Area, 837,651 acres ; Rental, Es. 4,84,179. 

The channel-watered land was only of small area. For this a 
maximum rate of Rs. 6 descending to Es. If, according to supply, 
was proposed, in addition to the dry-crop rates. The total was only 
Es. 1,190. For 2,503 acres producing coarse rice, and sometimes 
a second crop of pulse, a maximum rate of Rs. 3 was proposed. 
Proposals with regard to land under the Ekruk lake were 
postponed. All the proposals were sanctioned by Government in 
April 1872. 

In 1872-73 a revised Survey settlement was introduced into 
thirty-three villages of the Pandharpur subdivision. Pandharpur 
had been settled while still in Sattara, and had been transferred 
to Sbohipur in 1864. Thirty of the villages had belonged to 
Mohol and Miidha, and three to Sholapur. They lay in a strip of 
country skirting the banks of the Bhfma to the south of Miidha, 
and between, it and the Bhmia. Pandharpur was in the ceutre of 
the subdivision. In the thirty-three years ending in 1872 there 
had been no remissions between 1847 and 1871, but in 1871-72 a 
fourth of the revenue bad to be remitted. The average collections 
of the last ten years were accordingly but little more than those of 
the previous ten, and for the twenty-four years before revision, 
omitting 1871-72, they had been steady between Es. 34,000 and 
Es. 36,000. During the thirteen years ending in 1852, the area of 
arable waste averaged 6‘4 per cent.; in the next ten years 4‘6 per 
cent., whilst subsequently it was almost nominal. Considering 
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the rise of prices since the southern Pandharpur villages had been 
settled in 1857, the same maximum rate of E. 1 2a. as that already- 
adopted in Madha was thought suitable. The result was to raise 
the rental from. Es. 36,050 to Es. 62,710, an increase of 74 per¬ 
cent., that in Madha itself having been 77 per cent. The details 
are shown below :— 

Eental of occupied laud in 1839-40, Es. 84,233. 

Revision.—Occupied land: Area, 90,221 acres; Eental,Es. 62,712. 
Unoccupied land: Area, 57 acres; Rental, Es. 28. lotal: Axea, 
90,279 acres ; Eental, Es. 62,740. 

The average rate per acre was 9a. 4p. in the Madha subdivision, 
and in Pandharpur 11a. Ip. There was but little channel-watered 
land, and for this a maximum of Es. 3 was proposed. Lands 
under wells were treated in the same way as in other places. In 
forwarding the Superintendent’s proposals the Survey Commis¬ 
sioner increased the maximum in fonr villages, thus increasing the 
total enhancement of revenue to 76 per cent. This was sanctioned 
by Government. 

In 1872-73 the subdivision of Bars! was revised. Being self- 
contained, no change had taken place in its constitution since the 
first settlement. As already noticed, there had been three periods 
in the revenue history of Bars; previous to the settlement, one of 
prosperity, followed by one of great depression in consequence of 
a fall in prices, and then, as prices rose, a gradual recovery. 
Little effect had, however, been produced before the settlement, 
at which time the people had been in a state of great depression. 
The statistics of prices at Bars! for the years before 1856 were 
not available, but the rise had then probably been 60 or 70 per 
cent. Between 1866-67 and 1871-72 the average prices of javdri 
and bdjri were about three times as high as those between 
1856-57 and 1860-61, and there was a greater difference in the 
price of wheat. 

In the first year of tho settlement the Bars! villages made a 
very sudden advance. Some variable seasons followed the bad 
year of 1845-46, but from 1853-54 a steady rise set in, and by 
1860 the full Survey rental began to be realised ; it continued to 
be levied up till 1872 without the necessity for any remissions. 
During the twelve years ending in 1852 the average collections 
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were Ks. 1,03,740, the average waste 40,803 acres, and remissions 
Es. 4,420. With some fluctuations the waste iu 1852-53 was 
35,490 acres, or about one-seventh of the whole arable area. 
After the latter year the waste rapidly decreased until in 1861-62, 
the twenty-second year of the settlement, there were only 2,633 
acres. Collections had risen to Es. 1,23,480, and there were no 
remissions. During the ten years ending in 1872 almost the 
whole of the waste was taken up, there were no remissions, and 
collections averaged 11s. 1,24,590. 

During the Survey lease population in Barsi had increased 
51 per cent., houses 34 per cent., carts 154 per cent., ploughs 
60 per cent., and bullocks 18 per cent. Wells had increased from 
1,776 to 2,844, or 60 per cent.; of the new wells 110 had been 
made in the twelve years ending 1852, 299 in the next ten, and 
987 during the last ten, showing progressive improvement in the 
condition of the people. The chief line of traffic was the twenty- 
two miles from Bars! to the Barsi Boad railway station. There 
were other cleared tracks, but no regularly made road. The 
cotton trade of Bars! had risen from Captain Wingate’s estimate 
of Es. 1,25,000 to a value of 60 or 70 lakhs of rupees. Barsi 
had increased 62 per cent, in population, and 1414 per cent, in 
houses ; manufactures were confined to coarse cotton and woollen 
cloths, but large quantities of miscellaneous goods changed bands 
every week. That the people were thriving was proved by 
almost every village having a number of stacks of straw, although 
1871 had been a bad year. The sale and mortgage value of land 
varied from five to seventy times the assessment. There had 
been no remissions and no sales of land for arrears of rent for 
five years. The villages were divided for maximum rates of dry- 
crop assessment into four groups, the first containing only too 
tow T n of Biirsi, with a rate of E. 1 8a. In a second group weie 
fifty-eight villages within five or six miles of Barsi, or near the 
hills, of on the road to the market of Vairag or the Barsi” Boad 
station: its rate was R. 1 6a. In the third group were 47 vil¬ 
lages farther from Barsi and the hills, and some villages in the 
north-east corner. Iu the south-east was a group of five villages 
•with a rate of E.1 2a. Those rates gave average rates of 
12a. Up., 12a. 4p., 11a. 3p., and 9a. Ip. in the four groups, and 
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increased the rentals by 80, 66, 62, and 95 in them respectively. 
The average increase on the 111 villages was 66 per cent., and 
the average dry-crop rate per acre 11a. 9p., as against the Sholii- 
pur rate of 11a. 4p. Compared with the collections under the 
old settlement the new rental was double of the average revenue 
during the twelve years ending in 1852, 75 per cent, more than 
the average of the ten years ending in 1862, and 66 per cent, 
more than that of the last ten. The general result is stated 
below:— 

Eental of occupied land in 1840, Es. 1,24,658. 

EevisionOccupied Area, 2,78,500 acres; Eental, Es. 2,07,174. 
Waste: Area, 83 acres; Eental, Es. 72. Total: Area, 278,592 
acres ; Eental, Es. 2,07,246. 

The old assessment on irrigated lands as a whole was Es. 8,810. 
In the revision 14,133 acres were found to be irrigated from wells, 
so that the abandonment of extra taxation on such lands involved 
a loss of probably Es. 28,000. A maximum of Es. 41, decreasing 
to 8 annas, was proposed for 1,058 acres of channel-watered land: 
the average came to E. 1 13a. The. lowest class maximum was 
lowered by Government from E. 1 2a. to E. 1, hut with this excep¬ 
tion the proposals were sanctioned. 

In 1873-74 the subdivision of Karm&Ia was revised. At the 
first settlement it had consisted of eighty-two Government and 
two alienated villages in the combined Mamlatclar's and Mahal- 
kari’s charges. Through territorial changes at various times, and 
the lapse of three villages in 1869-70, it now contained 111 Go¬ 
vernment and 12 alienated. The revision of 1873 was to affect 
niney-three Government villages which had been settled at 
various times. The prices of javdri and bdjri had ranged as 
follows:— 



Jayari. 

Bajri, 


Seers. 

Seers. 

1841 . 

. 43 

32 

1852 . 

. 64 

50 * 

1862 . 

. 40 

33 

1872 . 

. 21 

17 


In 1843 there were 72,800 acres, or 37 per cent, of arable waste, 
assessed at Es. 25,430. In the four years ending in 1847 half of 



this was taken up, but at the same time half of the assessment 
had to be remitted. Cultivation and collections then fell till in 
1850-51 the waste amounted to 79,910 acres, and the collections 
were only Ks. 74,780. By 1853 the waste was reduced to 
(51,000 acres and collections rose to Es. 83,850. During the next 
ten years the waste land was steadily absorbed and collections 
rose, till in 1862 there were only 758 acres of unoccupied land, 
and the average collections were Its. 1,06,790. In the ten years 
ending in 1873 the waste was only 464 acres, and the average 
collections Es. 1,06,520. Remissions to the amount of Rs. 4,370 
were given in 1871-72 alone. 

These details have been entered into to show that, at howev or 
low a rate the assessments may be placed, until a. country of un¬ 
certain rainfall like the Deccan has been opened out by railroads 
and good means of communication, so as to equalize prices and 
raise the value of land, local prices will vary so much as to affect 
seriously the area under occupation, and with it the revenue of 
the State. If the land were held entirely rent-free, precisely the 
same would be the case, and the only proper pitch of assessment,, 
beneficial alike to Government and the people, is one that will 
provide for all ordinary vicissitudes of the seasons, and do away 
with the need for remissions except in years of serious failure of 
rain. Population in the ninety-three villages had risen in the 
thirty years by 24 per cent., carts by 1.84 per cent, (from 449 to 
1,276), ploughs 30 per cent., and farm cattle by 5*8 per cent. 
Houses decreased from 10,952 to 9,974, or 8 9 per cent. Working 
wells increased from 1,090 to 1,730. Of new wells forty-nine were 
made in the first ten year’s of the lease, 150 in. the second, and 391 
in the third ten. 

The cultivation in 1873 was still slovenly, except in garden lands, 
from the paucity of farm cattle, ryots sometimes holding fifty or 
sixty acres without a single bullock. It was the custom to plough 
only once in three, four, or five years, and in the intermediate 
years only to harrow the laud. Within the period of the Survey 
lease the G. I. P. Railway had been made, and three of its stations 
were within Karmala limits, and two, Diksal and Barsi Road, 
just beyond it. Otherwise there were only some fair weather 
roads. In addition to the chief market town of Karmala there 
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were a number of minor local markets. There was some local 
manufacture of cotton, and woollen fabrics, as well as of coarse 
saltpetre. 

The condition of the people was unsatisfactory. This was traced 
by various authorities to the uncertainty of the rainfall, to the 
occupation of more land than the people could cultivate properly, 
and to the influence of money-lenders. Probably a combination 
of all three causes would go the nearest to a true explanation of 
the state of affairs. The occupancy right of land fetched much 
lower prices than in other subdivisions. 

The ninety-three Government villages were thrown into three 
groups with maximum dry-crop rates of E. 1 4a., E. 1 2a., and 
E. 1. The first consisted of two railway station villages, the 
second of twenty-one villages (including Eopla) within a radius 
of four miles from a railway station and along the line, and the 
third of the remaining seventy villages. In no village did the 
total new assessment exceed the old by more than 70 per cent., 
and in the village in which the increase was the largest the average 
acre rate came to only 5a. 9p. Lands under wells were dealt with 
as already noted in other subdivisions. A maximum rate of 
Es. 3 12a. on channel-watered lands gave an average of E. 1 9a. 
with a total revenue of Es. 980. There were only thirty-four 
acres of rice land, which was to pay at a maximum rate of Es. 3. 
The rates were sanctioned by Government in February 1874. 
Owing to the considerable fall in prices that had occurred in the 
three previous years, an order was given by Government to limit 
the increase of assessment on revision to 33 per cent, in any 
group of villages. 6(3 per cent, in any single village, and 100 per 
cent, in any individual holding. This matter has been explained 
under the heading of Puna, and the details need not be repeated. 

In any of the revised villages in which the enhancement was 
found to exceed the limits fixed the increase was to be reduced 


to 50 per cent.; in cases in which the enhancement after this had 
been done was still over 75 per cent., it was to be reported for the 
orders of Government, as well as those in which the increase on 
a single holding was over 100 per cent. In consequence of these 
orders the enhancements in the several subdivisions were reduced 
from 77 to 38 per cent, in Madha, from 77 to 44 per cent, in Sho- 
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lapur, from 76 to 46 per cent, in Pandharpur, and from 62 to 

42 per cent, in Bam. 

The general result was as follows: 


Subdivision, 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Settlements, 
1839 to 1844. 

Bo vision, 
1309 to 1874, 

In¬ 
crease 
per ct. 

.Reduced 

Bevision. 

Amount. 

In¬ 
crease 
over 
1839 to 
1844. 

Average 
Dry-crop 
Bate. 

Madka - 
5S hold pur - - 

Pandharpur - 
Bans i - - - 

Karra ala - - 

77 

147 

■m 

in 

■95 

Bs. 

1,00,631 

1,74,101 

36,048 

1,24,658 

1,10,824 

Its. 

1,74,448 

3,07,972 

63,441 

2,02,462 

1,40,890 

74 

77 

76 

62 

32 

Bs. 

1,38,799 

3,61,126 

52,636 

1,77,136 

1,46,890 

38 

44 

42 

42 

32 

7 4 

9 2 

9 8 
10 2 

7 10 


A return of the area under cultivation, assessments, &o., before 
and after the Survey settlements, was prepared by the Survey 
Department in 1880-81. Of the 661 Government villages origi¬ 
nally settled the assessments in 452 have been revised. For 638 
Government villages, of which complete returns are available, the 
cultivation of 1879-80 shows an increase over that of ten years 
before the 1840 settlement of 61 per cent. (1,264,097 to 2,038,188 
acres), and collections one of 42'7 per cent. (Rs. 6,31,940 to 
Us. 9,01,750), a fall in waste of 47 per cent., (510,582 to 269,119 
acres), and in remissions from Rs. 3,77,740 to] Rs. 460. The 
returns for alienated villages that have been settled] show pro¬ 
portionately favourable figures. 

In addition to the south-eastern line of the G. I. P. Railway a 
connection by loop line has been formed to the north-eastern 
branch through the Ahmadnagar Collectorste, which opens out 
the route to Central and Northern India. Others have been 
opened up connecting the Deccan with the Southern Mahratta 
country, Goa, Balari, and Madras. All this, it is hoped, is a 
guarantee that hereafter prices will not fluctuate violently, as in 
the past, and that the land revenue has been established upon a 
stable basis. 

Revision of the original settlements made in 1857-58, in twenty- 
seven villages of the Khatiio Taluka, and thirty in that of Pan- 
dliarpur, both formerly in the Satt/tra Colleetorate, now combined 
and forming the MaliTas Taluka of Sholapur, was carried out in 



























1890. For the purpose of revision the old Survey numbers have 
been re-cast to bring them into accord with present occupancy. 
In the course of this errors in the old measurement were dis¬ 
covered in only seventeen out of 11,476, which speaks well for 
the accuracy of the original survey, and seventy-one had to be 
re-measured in consequence of changes through the action of 
floods and tho making of new roads. These, with three others 
altered for other reasons, make up a total of ouly ninety-one num¬ 
bers in which the original survey had to be modified. In classifi¬ 
cation of soils, however, about one-third of the total number of 
Survey fields had to be done over again. Of changes in the diffe¬ 
rent descriptions of land in the period of the lease, a diminution 
of 6,054 acres in dry-crop is almost entirely accounted for by an 
increase of 5,296 in garden land and 614 transferred to the head 
of unassessed. 

The new Taluka of Mals/ras is the most westerly portion of the 
Sholapur Collectorate. Its northern is for the most part the Ki’ra 
river, and its eastern bo undary the Bh ima. On the south it borders 
on the Sattnra Collectorate, and on the west on the Phaltan J/tgi'r. 
It is fairly provided with roads, which give it access to the G. I. P. 
E ail w ay at distances varying from twenty-five to forty-five miles. 
Weekly markets are held at Akluj, Malsiras, and Nateputa, but 
none of these are of any great importance. Cereals, early and 
late, are raised in 71 per cent, of its total arable area, and under 
1 per cent, is devoted to garden produce, whilst 12*3 per cent, are 
in grass and fallow. 

The whole tract has decidedly improved in condition since the 
first settlement. Population has increased by 39*1 per cent., and 
is said to be housed in 5,594< more houses of all descriptions. As 
this, however, would give an average of only about three souls to 
a house, there is probably some mistake in the figures. Agri¬ 
cultural cattle are more by 10*7 per cent., and, contrary to ex¬ 
perience in the rest of the Deccan, milch cattle and their young, 
with sheep and goats, have multiplied by 18*3 and 34*8 per cent, 
respectively. This tract of country is one of those that suffered 
most severely in the famine of 1877, agricultural and milch cattle 
being said to have diminished by 15,282 in its course. Since then 
they would appear to have increased by 26,071, notwithstanding 
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that the unoccupied assessed area lias diminished by about 100 
acres, There are now left but 288 acres, assessed at an average 
of 2a. bp., of such land unoccupied, whereas the total number of 
cattle and sheep and goats is 95,847, so that, if this number is 
correctly stated, much of the occupied, as well as of the grass 
land, must be used for pasturage. The former of these, however, 
may be exclusive of the 50,000 acres of unarable land. A sure 
sign of the advancing prosperity, however, is to he found in the 
very large increase of carts from 183 to 1,032, and in about a 
thousand more wells having been dug. ' 500 wells and water-lil'ts 
were found to be out of repair. This state of matters may pos¬ 
sibly be attributed to the knowledge of the people that new wells 
could not be taxed under the Survey rules, and to their having 
consequently taken to the latter and forsaken the wells already in 
existence, a misuse of advantages that will be rendered unneces¬ 
sary under the new system of assessing all lands nuder old wells 
at dry-crop rates. 

Prices have about doubled in the course of the last thirty years, 
in which period, excluding tho famine year, there have been prac¬ 
tically no remissions of assessment granted, and the revenue has 
been collected without difficulty. 76£ per cent, of the total number 
of Survey fields is in the hands of the recorded occupants and 
their partners, and 2if is sublet. In 105 cases of sale of occu¬ 
pancy right in land, nineteen times the Survey assessment was 
realised, and in fifty-one from ten to twenty-five times that 
valuation. In 100 cases of lands leased, the rent paid was on an 
average thrice the assessment. In 200 cases of mortgage, land 
assessed at an average of 6a. 9p, an acre passed as security for 
Rs. 36,297, an average of Rs. 5 10a. 8p., or about 131- times the 
Government valuation. It is clear, then, that the land is very 
lightly assessed, end has acquired a high saleable value. 

For the purpose of revision the villages have been divided into 
two groups of forty-five and twelve, the former at a maximum 
dry-crop rate of R. 1 4a. } and the latter at one of R. 1 3a. The 
first has rather a better climate and superior means of com¬ 
munication than the second group. In the former the old maxi¬ 
mum varied from 14a. to R. 1, and in the latter it was 15a. The 
second group lies at the foot of the Mahadev hills, and, in addition 
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to its having an inferior climate, its land is more broken up than 
that of the first group. 

There are 109 acres of land under rice as compared with seventy- 
one at the time of the first settlement. At a Bs. 6 maximum, the 
same as that fixed for the adjoining Tiluka of Man in Sattara, 
the average assessment will be R. 1 5a. an acre. The average 
under the old settlement was 4p. in excess of this. 

Garden land had increased from 5,158 to 11,429 acres, or by 
about 85| per cent. The old average rate of E. 1 12a. 9p. has 
been reduced to R. 1 2a. 8p. per acre; that for lands irrigated 
from wells now reduced to dry-crop rates being R. 1 0a. lip., and 
that on channel-watered lands Rs. 2 6a. 2p. per acre. The general 
increase of revenue under this head is 24*5 per cent. 

The general financial result is an enhancement of demand from 
'Rs. 75,337 to Rs. 1,00,377, or 33 - 2 per cent. The average rate of 
5a. 7p. per acre under the new settlement show's an increase under 
the new of la. lip. to 7a. 6p. The increase is equivalent to an 
extra grain-rent in wheat of under 4 lbs. per acre, and is certainly 
very moderate when the improved condition of the cultivators 
from causes beyond their own control is taken into consideration. 
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PIJNA (POONA). 


This Collectorate lies between 17° 54' and 19° 22' N. lat., and 
73° 24' and 75° 14' E. long. It contains an area of about 5,350 
square miles, and a population, according to the census of 1881, 
of 168 to the square mile. In the west, along the Sahyiidri range, 
it borders on the Thana Collectorate, and ha's a breadth of seventy 
or eighty miles, and trending thence in a S.E. direction for about 
130 miles, becomes narrowed to a width of about twenty. It is 
bounded on the north-east and east by Ahmadnagar and Sholapur, 
and on the south by the Native States of Bhor and Phaltan, with 
the exception of two points at which it touches Sattara and Sho¬ 
lapur. It contains the subdivisions of Junnar, Khed, Maval, 
Haveli, Sirur, Purandhar, Bhim'hadi, and Indapur. Its vernacular 
language is Mahratti. 

The district of Puna, or Poona, came under British admi¬ 
nistration on the final overthrow of the Peshva in 1818. The 
state of the country arising from Baji Eao’e exactions under the 
farming system has already been described in the Introduction 
to this work, and need not be repeated. In endeavouring to 
restore something like order to the Bevenue system, the first 
great difficulty met with by the Collector, Captain Eobertson, 
was to find respectable natives suited for the position of Mara- 
latd&rs over the subdivisions that were formed for administrative 
purposes. A few of the better class of servants of the Mahratta 
Government were employed, mixed with others from Madras, who 
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■wore supposed to bo less open to corrupt influences, and to be 
more methodical and regular. The farming system was at once 
put a stop to, and for a time tlie annual settlements were made 
with the headmen of villages, the foundation of the assessment 
being the amount each village had paid at a time when the people 
■considered they had been well governed. A serious hindrance to 
further progress arose from the absence of records, which had 
•ceased, to be used while the farming system was in force ; the few 
that were forthcoming were entirely untrustworthy. In the end 
of 1819 an attempt was made to introduce a rayatvdri in place 
of a village settlement, but in consequence of an epidemic of 
cholera, from which the people suffered severely, little progress 
was made. A survey made by Madras surveyors in the Mavals, 
the hilly district to the west of Puna, turned out to be badly 
clone, and was not adopted. The chief tenures of land in 1821 
were as follows:— 

1. Sosti, paying full rent to the State. This was originally 
all mirds'i, or held in hereditary right, which was transferable as 
well as heritable. Portions of this, of which the proprietors had 
disappeared (gatJculi vnirdsi'), were let by the headmen on behalf 
of the village community for such rents as were procurable, any¬ 
thing extra beyond the ordinary assessment being applicable to 
village purposes. 

2. Kdoli, land let on lease for some years, generally on istdvd 
or increasing rentals. On the termination of the lease this land 
merged into sosti. 

3. IJkti, or land let temporarily or permanently for something 
less than the full rental. It was saleable or assignable by the 
holder. Land thus permanently held was rare. 

4. Dumdla (two-ownered) laud was held for service either to 
the State or the village community, and was not transferable. 

5. Indmi (wholly or partially rent-free) land was land alien¬ 
ated for various purposes, religious or charitable, perquisites of 
headmen and some other classes of village servants, some of which 
was liable, and some not, to the payment of fees to the ordinary 
village servants, and some transferable and some not. 

6. Sheri, land entirely at the disposal of Government for revenue 
purposes. 



7. Pal, or sui, was rent-free land thrown into a large holding to 
make up for some disadvantage the holding suffered under, This 
was somewhat similar to vein in Gujarat. 


8 . Qahdn, equivalent to girdnia in Gujarat, was land held under 
various terms of mortgage, mostly alienated for village purposes. 

9. P&lnuh, rent-free land held by certain classes, such as here¬ 
ditary district officers and Brahmins. The exemption extended in 
some instances only to the payment of fees to village servants. 
These exemptions were similar to those enjoyed by Pandbarpeslias 
in the Konkan, and were confined to the Mulshi potty division of 
the Haveli subdivision. The continuance of the privilege is now 
restricted to holders in lineal descent from the original holders. 

There can bo no doubt that the holders of mirdsi land were the 
successors of the original holders of villages in coparceny, who, 
under the term of Jathadars (holders of jathds or shares of vil¬ 
lages), were answerable jointly and severally for the payment of 
the State revenues. The system, still preserved in Gujarat in the 
bhdgddri and narvdddri villages, had disappeared under the dis¬ 
integrating effects of the Mahratta, or perhaps previous Mussul¬ 
man, administration. In return for the privilege of paying as a 
general rule higher rents for their lands, Mirasdars had certain 
aristocratic privileges, such as presiding at village religious 
ceremonials. 

In the early days of British rule much correspondence passed 
on the subject of the position and rights of Mirasdars ; but as all 
ryots have now equal l ights as occupants under the Survey tenure, 
one far more lasting and beneficial than the vague mirdsi tenure, 
the use of the term has gradually become obsolete, although 
socially the descendants of Mirasdars may still enjoy some slight 
special consideration. Their numbers, as compared with those of 
ordinary tenants, varied in different parts of the country, the pro¬ 
portion in Fund having been thirteen to one, and in Bhimthadi 
nine to ten. 

Important members of the village communities, and affecting 
the revenue administration a good deal, inasmuch as the perqui- 
sitcs and fees due to them by almost all classes were considerable, 
were what were termed the Barahbalutadars, or twelve holders of 
baluia, in addition to the headman or village accountant {paid and 
von. ii. 7 
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hdkarni), entitled to the payment of baltcla or fees. These were 
the carpenter, the blacksmith., the washerman, the barber, the 
potter, the silversmith or assayer, the idol-dresser, the water- 
carrier, the currier, the rope-maker, the man who combined the 
offices of watchman, public messenger, and guardian of boundaries, 
and the Mahomedan mnlla or priest. In addition to these there 
was generally a Brahmin, to attend to religious ceremonies, and 
■occasionally a villago watch of Bhfls or Bamosis. I he services 
rendered by each of these may be sufficiently understood from 
their designations. They were rendered to the State only by the 
.assayer and messenger (mahar), and the headman and villago 
accountant. Over subdivisions and districts there were the here¬ 
ditary revenue superintendents (deshmukh) and accountants {desk- 
pandi). These were for merly paid by a per-centage of the revenue 
and by fees and perquisites from villages, and as the depositaries 
of information on all matters connected with revenue administra¬ 
tion were, in the early days of British rule, indispensable. 

As the full details, however, became gradually known, in the 
first instance by the preparation of field registers and records of 
individual holdings, and subsequently by the measurement, classi¬ 
fication of soils, and assessment of the Kevenue Survey, such 
services were no longer required, and have been finally dispensed 
with by settlements, into the particulars of which it is unnecessary 
to go, which have secured a certain portion of the old emoluments 
to the State, and left the rest to be enjoyed by the descendants of 
the officers as private property. 

The revenue was partly levied by direct assessment on tbe land 
and partly by personal cesses on tbe cultivators. Except in some 
villages, where each class of land had a separate rate supposed to 
have been fixed by Malik Ambar (1600 to 1626), Mirasdars paid 
a uniform rate, adj usted by varying the size of the bigha according 
to the quality of the land. In some villages lump assessments 
were paid on blocks of land ( mund), while in others each field in 
a mund had its own rent. In the hilly country in the west the 
rent was fixed by an annual pahdni, or eye-estimate, oi the out ¬ 
turn of crops, the Government share of which, varying with 
different crops, was commuted to a money payment. In addition 
to these rents the personal cesses levied were estimated by Captain 
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Robertson to represent about 1| per cent, of the produce. Of the 
cesses, some of the most unjust or harmful were abolished, but 
about twenty-four, among which were the following, were re¬ 
tained:—A grain cess (gala patty i, originally imposed to supply 
grain for forts and the Government studs; a straw cess, a butter 
cess, a grass cess, a firewood cess, oil cess, messenger cess, &c., &c. 
These were evidently original taxes in kind, levied for the use of 
Government officers or forces, converted into money payments. 

Puna was the only large town in the district, but there were a 
good many others, such as Ohakan, .Tejuri, Kbed, Piibal, Sasvar, 
and Talegaon, which had a good deal of trade. Puna had suffered 
from the change of Government in consequence of the cessation of 
the great and lavish expenditure of Bajinio’s Court. 

The land and myer (miscellaneous) revenue in 1821 was 
Bs. 13,51,422, in addition to which Ra.2,36,237 were derived from 
customs, and Bs. 25,931 from farms and town taxes. The cost of 
collection, exclusive of salaries to Europeans, was Bs. 93,666, or 
about 7 per cent, on the revenue. The annual settlements were 
made by the Collector on papers prepared by the village and dis¬ 
trict officers as long as only a village settlement was attempted. 
When the detailed settlement with individual ryots was com¬ 
menced, much of the work necessarily devolved on the M&mlat- 
ddrs of subdivisions. The Collector and his establishment having 
in the first instance determined the gross amount each village had 
to pay, the Mamlatd&r inquired into and fixed the share of this 
that each landholder should contribute; but as in this‘system 
there was no check on the Mamlatdiir to prevent collusion between 
him and the headman in unfairly distributing the individual pay¬ 
ments, it was arranged from 1821-22 that each holder should 
receive a writing (pata) stating the payment due by him, and pass 
an agreement to pay it. This system greatly reduced the power 
and the emoluments of the village officers, as it relieved them of 
many of their duties. The Mamlatdiir, in the distribution of 
these payments, had to be guided chiefly by the jamin jhudd, a 
document professing to show the cultivation of each plot of land 
in the village, which had to be carefully chocked. Arrangements 
were also made so that no instalment of revenue should be pay¬ 
able until the crop out of the proceeds of which it was supposed 
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to be met had been reaped; not to demand security for payment 
except such as was provided by all the ryots of a village becoming 
mutually responsible for each other (this was as a rule a merely 
nominal proceeding); and to ensure receipts being given for all 
payments made. In this way, by granting cash advances to assist 
ryots in their cultivation, by not unduly pressing for the payment 
of the revenue by distraint of property, and by other means, every 
endeavour was made to improve the condition of the agricultural 
classes. In consequence of these measures, and notwithstanding 
the continued fall of prices that took place about this tune, an 
increase of about 80,000 bightis in cultivation, and of about 
Es. 80,000 in revenue, was brought about in two years. But the 
continued fall in the price of grain caused a good deal of local 
distress and discontent. The monsoon of 1823-24, moreover, 
proved a failure, and the revenue, which had been Rs. 10,37,880 
in the previous year, fell to Es. 7,30,910. The next year, 1824-25, 
was even worse: rain almost entirely failed. Little drinking- 
water, even, was left, and cattle died in large numbers, so that 
people began to desert the country. The Commissioner in the 
Deccan, Mr. Chaplin, and the Collector, Gapt. Robertson, differed 
as to whether over-assessment had anything to do with the con¬ 
dition of the people, the latter maintaining that, apart from the 
failure of rain, the chief cause of distress was the cessation of the 
old Court expenditure and the closing of the large numbers of 
openings for employment connected with the Court and the army 
in the Pesliva’s time. The collections of land revenue, notwith¬ 
standing the leniency shown to the ryots in their distressful 
circumstances, were in three years as follows :— 

1825- 26 Es. 6,08,600. 

1826- 27 . . . Es. 9,00,650. 

1827- 28 . . . Es. 12,55,620. 

The recovery from the bad effects of the season of 1824-25 was 
thus extremely slow, and it had become evident, that a, radical 
change in the system of assessment, preceded by a detailed survey, 
was necessary to put matters to rights. Mr. Pringle, Assistant 
Collector of Puna, was accordingly appointed, in 1825, to carry out 
such a measure in the Collectorate. Having completed the mea- 
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surement of the subdivisions of Sivner (Junnar), Pabal, and 
Indiipur, Mr. Pringle, in 1828, reported to the following effect;— 

The principle of a share in the gross produce (to be levied by the 
Slate), laid down both in the Institutes of Manu and the Iledaya, 
was carried out by Acbar’s minister, Todar Mull, iu Hindustan 
(1560-1600), and by Malik Ainbar in the Deccan (1600-26), and 
it was also that adopted in the Ceded Districts of Madras by Sir 
T. Munro, who was of opinion that the exaction of one-third of 
the gross produce by Government would bo sufficiently moderate 
to enable every landholder to derive a rent from the land he 
cultivated. The proportion, however, which, could be exacted 
without absorbing the whole of the rent must vary with the num¬ 
bers, wealth, and skill of the people. It was not unlikely that at 
the time at which Sir T. Munro wrote two-thirds of the gross 
produce might have left a rent to the holders of land. It might 
do so when the net produce equalled half of the gross produce, 
but would exclude from cultivation land the net produce of which 
only amounted to one-fifth of the gross. Accordingly he con¬ 
sidered that the net produce of land after payment of all expenses 
was the only fair measure of the power of the land to pay assess¬ 
ment. That surplus must vary in relation to the gross produce 
in different soils, and therefore any tax proportioned to the gross 
produce must be unequal to the extent of such variation. 

This inequality, by creating an artificial monopoly in favour of 
the best soils, which yield the greatest net produce, must teud tc 
restrict the extension of cultivation to less favourably circum¬ 
stanced lands, and check production, and would thus take more 
from the body of the people than it would bring into the treasury. 
The net produce being, then, the only accurate standard of valu¬ 
ation, in proportion as the assessment is regulated by it would the 
burden be distributed in the manner most favourable to the general 
wealth and prosperity of the country. The net produce should 
therefore be the recognized basis of operations, whatever might 
be the difficulty of ascertaining it. Mr. Pringle’s object had 
accordingly been to class all soils as nearly as possible according 
to their net produce: that is, that portion of the whole money 
value of the average gross produce, estimated at an average price, 
which remained after deducting all outgoings on account of labour 
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and capital, each, item of these being calculated at its ordinary and 
average rate. 

The agency by which all this had to be ascertained was not 
altogether satisfactory, as the assessors were Brahmins unac¬ 
quainted with agriculture. The opinions of the ryots themselves 
on such points were of little nse, bnt the information drawn from 
them by the address of the assessors was very profitable. Mr. 
Pringle’s method of classification was to arrange the soils in 
classes varying with the soil in each village, there being seldom 
more than nine classes in dry-crop and three or four in garden 
and rice lands. When there were more than one class in a field, 
the a verage was taken. This was done by the advice and with 
the assistance of the ryots, whose local knowledge made them the 
beet judges of the capabilities of the soils, while the assessor 
availed himself of the opposite interests of the’ holders and of 
his experience in other villages to guard against unfairness or 
inequality. 

The classification being completed, the assessor proceeded to 
observe and record accurately the distinguishing characteristics 
of each class. Then he determined, from the evidence of the most 
experienced and intelligent ryots, the nature of the crops usually 
grown in each elasB, the most approved coarse of rotation, the 
average amount of produce in ordinary years, and the several 
items of expenditure incurred according to the usual system of 
cultivation adopted by ryots in middling circumstances, from the 
time of ploughing to that of selling the produce. In tracing the 
details of each of these no circumstance, however trivial, likely to 
contribute to the accuracy of the result was omitted. The 
evidence as to produce was verified by actual experiments on 
crops in different classes of soil, and by comparison with similar 
experiments in other villages. This grain produce was converted 
into money at the average of twenty year’s prices taken from 
grain-dealers’ books, either in the village or in the nearest market, 
and if the latter was at any considerable distance an allowance 
was made for cost of transport. 

In fixing these averages care was takeu to procure them for 
all the villages for the same years and months, and to see that 
the same weights and measures were used. In computing the 
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expense of cultivation the number of bullocks required for a 
plough in each description of soil in a given quantity of laud was 
ascertained by an estimate of their daily work, and the annual 
charge per aero on this account was calculated with reference to 
the cost of their food, their ordinary purchase price in the neigh¬ 
bouring markets and a fair interest on such cost, the numbers of 
years for which they generally lasted, and insurance against 
casualties. The cost of manual labour per acre was in like man¬ 
ner determined by the number of hands required to cultivate a 
given quantity of land, and their wages at the current village rates 
in cases where hired labourers had to be employed. The cost of 
seed and manure, of implements, fees to artificers and village 
officers, sacrifices and offerings, and every item of labour or stock 
that could possibly form a charge on produce before it was taken 
to market, with interest at the rate customary, on tolerable security, 
on all advances from which a return was not immediate, were all 
calculated, and a fair allowance made for insurance in all cases 
of risk. These particulars, with the authority for them, were 
recorded for every description of soil, and the difference between 
the money value of the gross produce and the expense of cultiva¬ 
tion thus estimated formed in each case the standard by which its 
power of paying assessment might be brought into comparison 
with that of any other description in any other part of the 
country. 

The relative values of soils being thus fixed, the next process, 
that of fixing the positive assessment on each kind of soil, was 
determined by the amount of past collections, the area according 
to local measures being converted into acres where accounts had 
been regularly kept, and where not, by an approximate estimate. 
For this purpose it was assumed that preference in cultivation 
generally given to the best classes of soils; aud the avenge 
number of bights per acre in each class having been ascertained 
by the Survey, the number of bights recorded as cultivated in 
each year was converted into acres in that proportion, commencing 
with the highest class and descending successively through the 
others until the whole recorded area was accounted tor. All cesses 
and fees, except those of Balotedara already allowed for in the 
calculation of expenditure, were included in the assessment. h,o 
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allowance was made for remissions on account of individual 
poverty, and detached cases of lands held on Mol leases were not 
taken into account. 

The area aad assessment having been ascertained, the quality 
of the land had to he considered, a matter that had been over¬ 
looked in former surveys. It was obvious that a rate levied from 
cultivated land only, which was presumably the best, if applied 
indiscriminately to all land, would be too high. To avoid this, 
the cultivated area of each year was arranged in the classes fixed 
by the Survey by ascertaining, where possible, the fields that had 
been actually cultivated, and, where it was not possiblo, by assum¬ 
ing preference in cultivation to have been given to each superior 
class in succession. The whole land thus reduced was then 
brought to the staudard of the first class by allowing a deduction 
in the nominal number of acres in each class in proportion to the 
deficiency iu its net produce. Thus, if there were twenty acres of 
the second class, and the proportion of m produce per acre in 
that class was to that of the first as one to two, they would he 
taken as ten acres. The number of cultivated acres in each year 
being thus estimated in land of the best quality, the sum, divided 
by the recorded area of cultivation in any year, would give for 
that year the rate per acre iu such laud, and the average of these 
rates for the whole number of years of which accounts were pro¬ 
curable would give the rate of assessment on the best land of each 
village as fixed from past collections. This being adjusted to 
each of the inferior classes in the proportion of its net produce 
would give accurately the rate for those classes with reference to 
the same data. All these calculations completed, the general 
register of lands and tenures was then made out. The effect of 
these operations would, in Mr. Pringle’s opinion, evidently he to 
distribute over the whole land of each village, in proportion'to 
its net produce, the average amount of its ascertained payments 
in past times. 

The assessors having completed their part of the business, 
their work came under the inspection of the Head Assessor, who 
compared that of each with that of other assessors elsewhere. 
The classification was inspected, and the complaints of the ryots 
heard; the estimates of the assessors were closely scrutinized, ail 
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particulars recorded, and apparent inaccuracies or errors traced 
to their sources. If satisfactory, the work was then confirmed by 
the Head Assessor, who, when the returns of all had been com- 
pared, combined them and generalized for the purpose of equal¬ 
izing the rates of assessment in different villages. He distributed 
among these, according to the proportion of their net produce, 
the total average amount realised from the whole. This was 
effected by calculating the value of net produeo and assessment 
of all lands in the district at the rates fixed by the assessors for 
the separate villages, when the former of these sums divided by 
the latter would give the average proportion of the assessment to 
the net produce in the whole district. This being applied to 
each class of land in every village, determined the accurate rate 
of assessment for that class with reference to the rest of the land 
in the same district and the payments of the whole m past 

times. . . i , 

All this was revised carefully in similar detail in Mr. Pi ing e s 
office. The general principles that had been followed wore in¬ 
quired into: the information collected was compared with facts 
observed and recorded elsewhere under similar circumstances. 


The value of the evidence, authenticity of accounts, and reasons 
for the several operations were weighed and considered; the 
complaints of ryots were heard aud investigated, and, whore 
practicable, fields themselves inspected, and errors discovered in 
the course of the inquiry corrected. The proportion of the rate 
of assessment to the net produce was then compared v\ ith that 
in other districts, the opinions of hereditary officers and others 
invited, and, on a consideration of all the circumstances, the ietes 
of settlement proposed by the Head Assessor were revised oi 
confirmed or lowered. In such cases increases or decreases were 
made out by a per-centage in all the rates. Mr. Pringle admitted 
that the prosecution of the settlement on this basis would involve 
a degree of detail that would seriously impede its progress, but 
he was satisfied that no step could be abridged without sacrificing 
a proportionate degree of accuracy. Allowing that the detailed 
nature of the investigation would preclude a strict inquiry into 
minutioe on the part of the supervising officers, he held that 
occasional examination into the reasons given for proposals would 
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keep a check on subordinates, especially as they bad to record the 
grounds on which they based all their proceedings. It would 
save much time and trouble if rates were accepted unsupported 
by anything but his own idea of their suitability, but he thought 
he would fail in his duty if he did not explain, step by step, his 
reasons for all his proposals. His general idea was to place all 
lands exactly in the same relative positions they would hold 
if there were no assessment, that is, so as to admit of their yield¬ 
ing a rent to the owners progressively increasing’ in amount from 
the worst to the best soils, according to quality. The positive 
value of the rent would of course depend on the moderation of 
the share of the net produce that Government under the exigen¬ 
cies of the circumstances would be content with. This would he 
as large as it could be consistently with the payment of revenue 
and preserving in full vigour the resources of the country. If 
the whole net produce were taken, the productive energies of the 
country might remain unimpaired; but there would be no rent, 
and therefore no property in the soil. If land were assessed in 
an increasing ratio to its net produce, the same effect would be 
produced, though iu a less degree. If assessment was imposed 
in any other proportion than that of the net produce of land, 
rent would increase, possibly in some lands to a higher amount 
than it could have attained to if there had been no assessment; 
but an unprofitable direction would be given to cultivation, and 
the resources of the country would be kept below their natural 
levei. By proportioning the assessment to the net produce, and 
keeping the estimate of that proportion moderate, the productive 
powers of the country would be preserved unimpaired, and at the 
same time the desirable object of giving a saleable value to landed 
property would be attained. It was true that, however accurately 
the assessment might be proportioned to the net produce at first/ 
it would no longer pi’eserve that character when the increase or 
decline of population, capital, and agricultural skill might have 
produced a change in existing relations. In the former case it 
would bear unequally on the best, and in the latter on the worst 
lands; but this was inseparable from the nature of rent, and 
could not be avoided under any other system. 

The measure of assessment fixed by the Head Assessor on the 
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data furnished by the assessors was 6175 of the net in-oduce* 
applied indiscriminately to all classes of land in all villages* It 
was found that the general result was to reduce the assessments 
of the better lands and increase those of inferior lands, which was 
probably to be traced to the uhti and sosti systems (explained 
above), in heavily assessing the former, 4nd letting off the latter 
cheaply. But whatever the cause of this, it was evident that the 
old assessments were not founded on any proportion oi the gioss 
produce, as that would have led to a contrary result. 

On these principles Mr. Pringle was permitted to revise the 
settlements of several subdivisions. The system followed by him. 
has been explained in full detail in his own words, lest there 
should be any doubt about the description, as Mr. Pringle is still 
alive, and it would otherwise be hard to apply to it the term of 
utter impracticability which the exigencies of history necessitate. 
The theory that assessment can be more correctly based on the net 
than on the gross produce of land is, of course, true, as the cost 
of raising an equal amount of produce on lands of various quali¬ 
ties and differently situated must vary considerably ; but it is 
difficult to imagine how anything but a reliance on the magic 
power of figures could have led an able man to conceive that be 
could evolve a system that would establish the true relative values 
of lands to each other out of returns of their actual out-turn sup¬ 
plied by interested parties, however much checked by experiments 
on crops and in other ways, put together for calculation by non¬ 
agriculturists. The result, which will be noticed hereafter, wa^ 
that the whole of the operations were pronounced untrustworthy, 
and the measurements, as well as the assesments founded on them, 
were in most cases cancelled. 

The first subdivisions settled on the principles proposed by 
Mr. Pringle were Sivner (now Junnar) and Pabal. In the western 
valley (Jchosi) of Madh the inhabitants were chiefly Jvolis, people 
always ready on trifling pretexts to revert to their old habits ol 
plundering. As the adoption of new rates according to the pro¬ 
portion given above would have more than doubled the assess¬ 
ments of these people, it was thought advisable, although the 
quality of the soil would have justified the increase, to make a 
reduction of 20 per cent, in the rates. In the two subdivisions, as 
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a whole, the total assessment fixed by the Head Assessor on the 
basis of former payments was Rs. 4,79,804. This was reduced, 
on general considerations, to Rs. 4,12,752, being in the proportion 
of 54*03125 of the estimated net produce. This assessment 
exceeded the tavMa, or total, of Malik Ambar’s settlement by 
Rs. 58,430, but was Rs. 61,190 below the average of past collec¬ 
tions. 

The next subdivision settled was Indapur. It had, at the com¬ 
mencement of British rule, been placed under the Collector of 
Ahmadnagar, and its settlement made, as in .Tunnar and Piibal, 
by imposing the full tanJchu, as shown in the revenue records; 
this was, however, to be reached only by gradual enhancements. 
For three years, as the rates were moderate, prices high, and 
crops good, Indapur flourished; hut from a fall in prices in 
1822-23 and the almost complete failure of the rains in 1823-24, 
the condition of the people was greatly impoverished. 

In 1826 the Collector of Puna, to which district it had been 
transferred, tried to restore the country by granting village leases 
for five years at rentals increasing to 25 per cent, beyond Malik 
Ambar’s tarikha. Many of the villages refused these moderate 
terms, and those who accepted them failed in their engagements 
in 1826-27. As this plan had failed, the land was let on ukti, 
or short terms, as people were wilting to accept them. 

Mr. Pringle found the country in a wretched, half-deserted 
state. The materials on which to base a revision were very scanty. 
Many of the ryots had left, and of those who were present many 
were merely vj>ri, or casual cultivators, who took no interest in 
the proceedings. The general proportions of past collections to 
net produce fixed by the Head Assessor was 25 per cent. This 
low rate was traceable to the accounts procurable, all relating to 
tbe la.te unfavourable years, including several in which land had 
been let out on low rentals. Sufficient allowance did not appear 
to have been made for tbe uncertainty of the rainfall in this tract 
of country, but even taking this into consideration, Mr. Pringle 
thought it right to raise the Head Assessor’s proposed settle¬ 
ment by 12|- per cent., making the Government demand up to 
28| per cent, of the estimated net produce. Due allowance being 
made for the precarious rainfall, this would probably be equal to 
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45 per cent., or 9 per cent, less than the proportion fixed in 
Junnar and Pabal. 

All but one village seemed satisfied with the settlement, and in 
this, after actual inspection, the Head Assessor’s rates were con¬ 
firmed. This total settlement, which came to Es. 1,75,320, was 
raised to Rs. 1,97,232, and, with the well assessment of Es. 4,130, 
came to Es. 2,01,362; this was Ks. 59,869 more than the tankhd, 
Rs. 40,495 less than the Mahratta total assessment ((carnal), and 
Es. 20,680 in excess of average past collections. It included 
alienated as well as Government land. On the latter alone the 
assessment was increased by 76| per cent., but this was not con¬ 
sidered of any importance when the low rates at which the land 
had been let at the time of the settlement were taken into account. 
Great changes in the assessments on individual holdings and 
villages no doubt took place, owing to the irregularity of 
former assessments, but Mr. Pringle was of opinion that even 
Mirasdars had no right to complain of an increase, as no title to 
exemption was conveyed to thorn either in tho public records or 
by old title-deeds. They were, indeed, generally assessed more 
highly than other tenants under Native rule, whereas in Junnar 
and Pabal the payments were on the whole reduced by about 
25 per cent. 

In addition to Junnar, Pabal, and Indapur, Mr. Pringle'S' 
settlements were introduced into the subdivisions of Bhimthadi, 
Purandhar, and Khed between 1829 aud 1831, and into those of 
Haveli, Maval and Mohol (now in Sholupur) in 1830-31; but in 
practice the new rates were never actually enforced. The nominal 
increases of assessment were in Bhimthadi 13| per cent., and in 
Purandhar 33| per cent.; whilst in Khed the new rates caused a 
reduction of 27| per cent. Owing to the failure of rain in 
1829-30 large remissions had to be given, and balances due were 
allowed to remain outstanding, In 1830 and 1832 there were 
again failures of rain, aud it being evident that his rates could 
not be collected, Mr. Pringle himself, in 1831, proposed that they 
should be lowered by one-third. The Revenue Commissioner, on 
being referred to by Government, considered that a mere reduc¬ 
tion of rates would be insufficient. As there were strong grounds 
for doubting the accuracy of the measurements, as well as the 
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other operations of Mr. Pringle’s settlement, owing to suspicions 
of the dishonesty of lvis subordinates, whom the intricacy of 
his inquiries had prevented Mr. Pringle from efficiently super¬ 
intending, he proposed that a special inquiry should be made into 
the whole matter. The Collector reported that the work was so 
full of inaccuracies and frauds that it could not safely be made 
the basis of fresh assessments. Numerous cases of fraud were 
discovered, and some of Mr. Pringle’s subordinates were convicted 
on criminal charges and punished. A special officer was appointed 
to make detailed inquiries, and Government finally came unwil¬ 
lingly to the conclusion that the whole of Mr. Pringle’s survey 
and assessment must be set aside. Being satisfied that they could 
not he made the basis of any revision, they directed that the 
whole operation should be commenced de novo. 

This was the commencement of the now well-known Bombay 
Bevonue Survey and Assessment. It was decided that under the 
general superintendence and direction of the Bevenue Commis¬ 
sioner the work in each subdivision or Talulca should be carried 
out by the Collector or his assistant in charge of it, aided either 
by an Engineer or other competent military officer. Various 
officers were appointed, the chief of whom were Lieut, (subse¬ 
quently Sir G.) Wingate and Mr. Goldsmid, of the Civil Service, 
who were to survey Mohol and Madha. Indapur was to be sur¬ 
veyed under Lieut. Nash on the same system as that adopted in 
Mohol and M&dha. Bhirnthadi, Purandhar, Khed, Maval, Junnar, 
Pabal, Sholapur, Bursi, and Haveli, were all to be undertaken by 
different officers on a uniform system. 

Two important revenue reforms were introduced about this 
time; one the appointment of Mahiilkaris in charge of portions of 
subdivisions to relieve the Mamlatdars, and the other the abolition 
of transit duties, which the Collector, Lieut. Wingate, and other 
authorities believed to be one of tho chief causes of the ryots’ 
poverty. 

The frauds and oppression exercised by village and inferior 
Government officers under Mr. Pringle’s system having been put 
a, stop to, Indapur bad somewhat recovered, and it was under 
rather more favourable circumstances that Messrs. Goldsmid and 
Wingate introduced their new system in 1837 into the petty 
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division of Kalas. Mr. Pringle’s measurements were adopted in. 
all villages in which the error on examination proved to be less 
than 10 per cent., but in all cases in which it was greater the 
whole village was re-measured. The whole of the old classifica¬ 
tion of soils was rejected. The soils were then arranged in three 
groups, black, red, and yellow, according to the colour of them, 
each group containing three subdivisions. These nine giades 
were valued relatively according to the following scale 

Reas (each 1 Jof a Rupee). 


First black .... 300 

Second black .... 240 

Third black . . . .175 

First red.230 

Second red . . • .130 

Third red . • • 60 

First yellow .... 100 

Second yellow .... 00 

Third yellow .... 35 


The classers, in classing the soil, were bound to look to its in¬ 
trinsic quality alone, by digging in several places in each field to 
ascertain the depth of earth, and assigning a lower value for shal¬ 
lowness, and for such other visible faults as an excessive quantity 
of stones, sand, lime, & C •, too sloping a surface, or want of proper 
natural drainage. Other points, such as distance of fields from 
the village site or water, were not to affect the classification, and 
wei’e merely to be noted for the consideration of the assessing 
officer. Where the soil in any field came under several classes, 
the area under each was to be estimated and an average struck. 
In the classification of garden lands under wells it was found im¬ 
possible to estimate the comparative values of the lands without 
ascertaining the quantity and permanency of the supply of water 
in the wells. It was then attempted to divide the lands into 
classes, but the operation was found to be so complex, from its 
depending on so many different circumstances, that the attempt 
was abandoned, and an assessment fixed on each garden. Each 
well had a nominal number of acres assigned to it, assessed at Rs. 2 
each. The highest assessment, inclusive of dry-crop rate, placed 
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on the land watered by one water-bag was Rs. 10. The assessment 
was on the entire garden, and the determination of the different 
shares to be'paid by the partners in it was left to the people 
themselves, so as to prevent the interference of native officials. 

At this early stage of the Survey operations the system of 
dividing each tract of country into groups of villages for maximum 
rates of assessment according to climate and market facilities 
does not appear to have been adopted. The maximum rate for the 
whole subdivision was 300 reas or 12 annas for the first black, 
which was intrinsically the best soil; and other inferior lands 
were assessed according to the proportion in reas given above. 
The general result of the revision in the 73villages first settled 
was to reduce the rental from Rs. 99,030 in 1836-37 to Rs. 72,790 
in 1837-38, or 26 per cent. 

In 1838-39 the Survey settlement was introduced into the 
Kurkumb petty division in Bkimtkadi, which was contiguous to 
Indapur, The petty division was similar in its climate and other 
respects to Indapur, but the Pimpalgaon division in the west had 
a much more certain and abundant rainfall. Kurkumb was in a 
very depressed condition, owing to the ravages of cholera and 
other causes. More than half the arable land was waste, the 
villages were ruined, constant remissions were required, and out¬ 
standing balances accumulated. The circumstances being very 
similar to those of Indapur in all respects save that of nearness to 
the market of Puna, the same rates of assessment were adopted 
with an addition of 10 per cent, on the latter account. 

In 1840 the Collector reported that where the new Survey rates 
had been introduced nearly all the land had been taken up, and 
in Kurkumb there was an increase of 14,637 acres. 

In 1839-40 the larger division of Bhimtkadi, Pimpalgaon, was 
revised. This had gone through the same trials as Kurkumb; 
and the people were but little better oil than those in the latter. 
On the other hand, the rainfall was better, and enabled bdjri, a 
higher-priced grain than javdri, to be produced. It had also the 
advantage of being nearer to good markets than Indapur. Ac¬ 
cordingly the maximum rate was fixed at 15a. in place of 12a,, an 
increase of 25 per cent., which gave an average rate of 7a. lOp. 
the acre on dry-crop hinds. This was raised between 4 and 5 per 
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cent, by Lieut. Wingate. The average in Indapur had been 
5 a. lip., and in Kurkumb 6a. 6p. 

In 1841 the result of the revision in Indapur was favourably 
reported on. Population was increasing, the Government revenue 
had increased, remissions fallen, and the condition of the people 
had perceptibly improved, in consequence of the new rates. The 
use of carts in place of pack-bullocks had also become much more 
general. 

A comparison between the acreage under cultivation in the 
two subdivisions in the last year of Mr. Pringle’s settlement and 
the years 1840-41 and 1841-42 showed as follows.— 


Last Year of Old 

Settlement. 1840-41. 


1841-42. 


Indapur . . 140,387 223,170 720,144 

Bhimthadi . 86,036 152,595 157,584 

The spread of tillage had in fact been so rapid that the culti¬ 
vation was superficial. This was also shown by the stock of cattle 

in the district not keeping pace with the increased area under the 
plough. 

In revising, in 1838, the Survey reports on which the new system 
was sanctioned, Government approved of no attempt having been 
made to show what proportion of produce it was proposed to take 
as revenue. They thought it would be as well at once to drop 
this unattainable object, which seemed to elude inquiry. It was 
proper that the consideration of the extrinsic value of lands, as 
distinguished from the intrinsic value, to which alone the classers 
were to look in classifying the land, should be left for the con¬ 
sideration of the officer fixing the rates, who could give due weight 
to such points as facility for irrigation and procuring manure, 
vicinity of roads, markets, &c. The great principle to he observed 
was to fix the assessment so low that while it gave the State its 
fair dues, it should not encroach on the just share of produce 
which the agricultural classes should receive. The assessment on 
gardens was in reality a well-tax, but the area was so small that 
it was not of much importance. The principle of a higher assess¬ 
ment on such lands might he admitted as correct, but it was 
doubtful whether it would not fc be advisable to suspend the opera¬ 
tion of the principle in order to encourage the sinking of new 
von. n. 8 
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wells and the preservation of old ones, objects of vital importance 
in such a district as Indapur, The country being considered by 
the local officers well able to bear the proposed rates, however. 
Government would not interfere to make any change; but, as the 
standard of future prices was uncertain, and this was a first ex¬ 
periment, would only guarantee the rates for ten years from 
1838-39, and declared their intention to continue the settlement 
for a further period if the beneficial effects expected from it were 
found to have resulted. The rates had not been fixed on such 
perfect and decisive principles as to justify Governmer.it in limit¬ 
ing their demand to them under every change of circumstances to 
which the country could by any possibility be liable. Events have 
fully justified these pregnant words; for while the value of agri¬ 
cultural produce has on an average more than doubled, the intro¬ 
duction of railways and the opening up of the country by the 
construction of roads must tend to keep up the general standard. 
The rise of some and the fall of other markets has considerably 
changed, and still continues to change, the relative value of land 
in different parts of the country in such a manner as to necessi¬ 
tate the readjustment of the tax upon it. In addition to this, 
the fall in the value of silver and in the rates of exchange, coupled 
with the great development of the trade in Indian wheat., consti¬ 
tutes a circumstance bearing on the assessment of the land of the 
ultimate effect of which we have even yet no firm basis for 
forming a reliable judgment. The rates were subsequently 
guaranteed for thirty years. 

In 1841 an order was issued by Government, on a proposal by 
the Revenue Commissioner, with regard to dalerdn, or hill land, 
cultivated with Jcoita, or bill-hook, that I2a. per leoita might be 
levied in the Khad, Maval, and Sivner (Junnar) subdivisions, 
care being taken that the By stem should be confined to such lands 
as were not capable of continuous cultivation, and therefore could 
not bo included in ryots’ permanent holdings, or brought under 
the field settlement of the Survey. All that was capable of con¬ 
tinuous cultivation was to be dealt with by the Survey and 
regularly assessed. In Itaveli, Farandhar, and Pabal the prac¬ 
tice appears to have been to- levy an assessment of 6a. a bigha on 
annual inspection estimates of the area cultivated. 






Tn 1841-42 settlements were, introduced into the Pnbal and 
Haveli subdivisions. With regal'd to tho former, Lieut. Wingate 
reported that although the people were better off than in the rest 
of the Deccan, and many Mirasdars were still in existence, the 
country was far from prosperous. The villages were neglected, 
and cultivation was stationary at about 105,000 acres, about one- 
third of the arable land being still waste. Oat of Mr. Pringle’s 
dry-crop assessment of Rs. 1,55,000, there had been collected, 
during tho twelve years (1829 to 1841) for which it had been in 
force, an average of only Rs. 72,000. In the first three years of 
British rule the collections had been very heavy, averaging 
Rs. 1,60,000. In the fourth year they fell to Rs. 1,08,000, and 
thenceforward they had grown less and less. The early Collectors 
had drained the country of its agricultural wealth, and caused the 
distress and poverty into which the ryots had been plunged. 

The measurements by Mr. Pringle’s survey proved to be fairly 
correct, and were adopted. Remissions and outstanding balances 
had been heavier during the twelve years in which his rates were 
in force than in the previous nine years of British rule. The rain¬ 
fall was fairly uniform, except in a few of the eastern villages, and 
about equal to that in Pimpalgtion. Its markets were at Puna 
aud other places, as in Haveli. There was a good deal of garden 
land, both channel and well-watered, in the Ansari part of the 
subdivision. Out of 5,900 acres, 3,900 were under wells, 950 under 
channels, and 1,150 under the two combined, hut lands irrigated 
from wells had hitherto not paid extra rates. 

It was now proposed to apply to these lands the system adopted 
in the eastern districts, and to levy from one to three rupees per 
acre beyond the dry-crop rates, an exception being made to this 
in the case of one village which had almost a permanent supply 
from a dam thrown across *the Mina river. 

The proposals for the pitch of the dry-crop rate were various, 
those proposed by Lieut. Robertson being 33 per cent, above 
those of Indapur (as in Bhimthadi) ; those by the Assistant 
Superintendent, Capt. Landon, 68 - 3 per cent, higher than in 
Indapur; and those by Lieut. Wingate 10 per cent, below the 
latter, or 58'3 above those of Indapur. The last of these were 
approved by Government, and would raise the assessment by 




about Bs. 20,000, or 26 per cent, above Es, 77,000, the average 
collections of the twelve years ending with 1841, if all the arable 
land was brought under cultivation. This settlement included 
the Ansari or northern group in the subdivision, consisting of 
thirty-four villages. The measurements in some villages were 
found to vary from 17 to 52 per cent, in excess of the real area, 
and such villages were re-measured ; in those where the variation 
was under 10 per cent, the measurements were adopted. 

As this portion was nearer the hills, the rainfall was more 
certain than in the east, and the difference between the richer 
and poorer soils less marked than in the latter part of the country. 
The rainfall in a few villages in the north-west, which were sur¬ 
rounded by hills, was specially large and certain. 

In 1820 the revenue had been Rs. 80,260, but by 1828 it had 
fallen to Rs. 44,870; under Mr. Pringle’s settlement it fell in 
1836 to Rs. 35,270, and since then it had fluctuated between 
Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 40,000, or less than half of what it had yielded 
in 1820. Out of 75,177 acres 55,970 were cultivated and 19,207 
waste. It was thus evident that there was great need of reform 
in the assessment. 

The Haveli subdivision was re-assessed in 1841. Being situated 
to the west of Bhimthadi, its rainfall was more certain than that 
of the latter. Near Puna the grazing-land was very valuable, 
and as there was a, large demand for grass, graiu, vegetables, and 
fruit in the city, the prices of agricultural produce were from 20 
to 25 per cent, higher than in Bhimthadi. As the red soils in 
the east of the subdivision approached more nearly to the black, 
and became more suited for the raising of wheat and grain, a 
change was made in the classification scale, and the former had 
four instead of three classes given to them. Prom this time 
forward the distinctive names given in the scale to soils of dif¬ 
ferent colours were done away with, and classification proceeded 
entirely according to the anna classes. 

In the first twelve years of British rule the average nominal 
rental had been Rs. 1,25,000, and in the last ten 1,07,760; in the 
former period the collections had averaged Rs. 74,000, and in the 
latter only Rs. 58,000. Some improvement had been brought 
about by the grant of leases with gradually increasing rentals, 



but, notwithstanding these concessions, the subdivision was suffer¬ 
ing from a high nominal assessment with constant remissions and 
balances. In the ten years Subsequent to Mr. Pringle’s settlement 
these had slightly increased, and the revenue considerably dimi¬ 
nished, as shown above. The maximum dry-crop rate proposed 
was 550 reas, which, as compared with the 300 reas of Indapur, 
gave an increase of over 83 per cent. lor rice laud, of which the 
area was small, an extra assessment of its■ 3 an acre beyond the 
dry-crop rate was proposed; and for garden land, as in Bhimthadi, 
rates varying from E. 1 to Es. 3 extra. The general result was 
estimated to give a rental of Es. 72,000 on dry-crop, and Es. 5,000 
on garden and rice land, or a total of Es. 77,000; adding Es. 15,000 
(fees to village officers, &c.) to this, the total came to Es. 92,000, 
or Es. 9,000 beyond the average of ten years’ collections. These 
proposals were sanctioned, and it was directed that in neither 
Bhimthadi nor Haveli was any land to be assigned for free 
pasturage, but that the right to graze on waste lands was to be 
sold field by field. Permission had been asked to allow the Survey 
officers to raise the proposed rates by 9 per cent, for villages in 
the neighbourhood of Puna on account of the advantage of its 
market, and lower them for the distant villages by •> per cent. In 
giving sanction to this, Government ruled that such increase oi 
decrease must bo considered experimental on account of the diffi¬ 
culty of the operation. 

In 1841 a Eeport on the Survey system, comparing it with 
those in the North-West Provinces and Madras, prepared by Mr. 
Goldsmid and Lieut. Wingate, was submitted to Government. 
Prom this the following useful arguments and information may 
be gathered. It maintains that all the most important parts of 
the system in the North-West Provinces had been adopted in 
Bombay, and those only omitted which w'ere impracticable from 
local considerations. The Court of Directors had objected that 
too much was left to the discretion of individual officers, and no 
fixed system as to the mode of settlement had been laid down. 
However much this might have been the case at first, the objec¬ 
tion certainly no longer existed. As there was seldom any 
necessity for boundary surveys, as in the North-West, the 
scientific survey ol boundaries and areas of every village, 
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Eiich obIj served topographical and geographical purposes, 
was dispensed with. It was not required for revenue purposes, 
and it would add enormously to the expense to make it in addition 
to the held measurements, none of the cost of which it would 
save. 

The objection of the Government of India to the same officers 
supervising measurement and classification of soils as well as the 
assessment, on the ground of their supposed tendency to fix the 
revenue demands too much on speculative and uncertain data, 
and consequently to over-assess, had been disproved in practice, 
as the revenue officers as a rule objected to the assessments being, 
if anything, too low. It was indispensable that the mechanical 
portion of the Survey operations should be under the general 
control of the settling officer. The result of the contrary system 
had been shown in the uselessness of what had been intended 
for a revenue survey in Gujarat in about 1820 for revenue pur¬ 
poses. In the North-West Provinces the actual measurements on 
which the settlement depended were made subsidiarily by esta¬ 
blishments under the revenue officers themselves. The objections 
were really applicable to Sir T. Munro’s Madras system, and not 
to that of the Deccan. At the point where the duties of a settle¬ 
ment. officer in the North-West commenced, a mass of informa¬ 
tion had already been collected by the Bombay Survey officers in 
much greater detail than the former got together for their settle¬ 
ments. These details were, however, not so minute as to lead 
Government to doubt the accuracy of the worx, as had been the 
case in Mr. Pringle’s survey. They were only carried out with 
regard to measurement and classification of soils where they were 
absolutely necessary as a check on subordinates. The assessment 
was not based on speculative or uncertain data, but on the same 
documents as in the North-West, such as accounts of past realisa-’ 
tions of revenue, &c. All reports on such matters were forwarded 
to Government, through the Collectors and ^Revenue Commissioner, 
who had thus the opportunity of testing their accuracy by means 
of their own local knowledge and experience. One principal test 
was the contentment of the ryots, which was amply proved by 
their struggling for land that they could not even cultivate for 
several seasons, merely to secure the right of occupancy for them- 
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ives, thus proving that land 1ml'acquired a value which it did 
aiot possess before the settlement. 

JSfo estates were in any way created or disturbed in Bombay, 
Villages with known boundaries were taken as they stood. Au 
accurate record was made of the extent, position, and capability 
of each field or number, and although, there was no scientific defini¬ 
tion of boundaries of villages, the maps showed the relative posi¬ 
tions of fields, roads, rivers, village sites, <fcc., sufficiently for all 
practical purposes. These maps were much superior to the 
JDiusreh maps of the North-West. No portion of different estates 
being included in the same number, any apportionment of the 
rent or land-tax was unnecessary, and tbe system admitted of the 
freest transport of property either by judicial process or private 
agreement. Any extension of cultivation in Madras without a 
corresponding increase of payment was interdicted, as in Bombay; 
but so far from this acting as a check on cultivation in tho latter, 
the fear was always lest cultivation should bo extended too rapidly, 
and beyond the means of the people to keep up. The Bombay 
chain and cross-staff measurements of fields were checked by 
measurements with the theodolite by Europeans, and the average 
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amount of error discovered in the former was under 2 per cent.; 
whereas in Madras the survey, unchecked by any scientific opera¬ 
tions, was left to the honesty of the measurers. 

In describing Monro*s system of classification of soils and 
assessment the Board of JEtevenue remarked that, if made with 
tolerable accuracy, it would suffice for purposes of assessment 
where the property in the soil vested in the State, and not in 
individuals; but would be insufficient where proprietary rights 
were acknowledged, and a title to charge rents was nerer claimed 
by Government. 

The Board had arrived at a mistaken conclusion on this im¬ 
portant point. The proprietary right in land could only be 
•destroyed by the imposition of an assessment so heavy as to 
absorb the whole of the rent. As long as the assessment fell 
ahort of the rent, a value was given to land equal to the diffe¬ 
rence between the two, which enabled the holder to sell the land. 
It was immaterial to inquire whether Sir T. Muuro disregarded 
the rights of proprietors and recorded land in the names of actual 
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occupiers; but in Bombay, at all events, all existing rights were 
clearly recorded, so that the proprietor could do as he liked with 
his land. The Board stated that Sir T. Munro’s classification 
had been vitiated by fraud, and was so minute that even honest 
men could not carry it out successfully. 

Ihis was avoided in Bombay by the land being divided from 
the commencement into certain classes, according to its estimated 
value. The ryots had a practical knowledge of the relative values 
of land, and such knowledge was easily acquired by native agency, 
whose operations were superintended by European officers. Each 
field was dug into in several places to ascertain the different 
qualities of soil in it, the quantities of the varieties being then 
estimated, so as to arrive at an average calculation; this was 
constantly tested by European officers in order to secure uni¬ 
formity of classification. Such accuracy had been attained to 
in estimating the quantity under each description of soil that the 
error discovered seldom came to more than the difference between 
the values of two contiguous classes, a difference which was incon¬ 
siderable. The great practical test of accuracy in this respect was 
that of land being taken up after the settlement; and this had 
been found to be universally the case. 

The Bombay method of assessment was essentially the same 
as in the N.W. Provinces. According to the Board’s orders 
the condition of the agricultural classes, the state of particular 
villages, the amount of revenue realised, the prices of produce, 
and similar considerations as compared with the circumstances of 
previous years, should afford the chief grounds for determining 
whether the rental should be increased or lowered. This was pre¬ 
cisely the Bombay system. 

In the N.W. Provinces further modifications w r ere permitted, 
in the assessment of particular estates in order to accommo¬ 
date present and previous settlements, and appeared to have 
been rendered necessary in consequence of marked differences in 
the industry and agricultural skill of the various proprietors and 
communities. The Board regretted the necessity for such modifi¬ 
cations, and had endeavoured to equalize the Government de¬ 
mands as far as possible. In Bombay there were no such marked 
differences, and such modifications were happily unnecessary. It. 
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jo here remarked that nothing was known of Gujarat to the 
writers of this Report, and it will be seen, in the course of tliiB 
history that in some parts of that province modifications of this 
description were considered necessary by some revenue authori¬ 
ties, and have been adopted. No theoretical proportion of the- 
true rent of different lands to be taken by Government had been 
assumed in Bombay, as it was found impossible to fix what the 


proportion should be: the abstract justice, however, of limiting 
the Government demand to from 00 to 80 per cent, of the true 


rent, as laid down by the Board, was admitted. 

The grant of leases (Jcaols) was unnecessary to bring waste? 
lands into cultivation under the Bombay Settlement; the cause of 
cultivation not extending in Madras was that the waste land was 
over-assessed. Cultivation in Bombay was extending without any 
adventitious encouragement. The Madras annual settlements- 
were essentially the same as in Bombay, the complexity and de¬ 
tail observable in the former being due to over-assessment and 
the want of any uniform and simple system of accounts, fhe 
tours of Mamlatdars to take engagements from ryots for the cul¬ 
tivation of the season were unnecessary and prejudicial. It was 
sufficient for Government to know what lands were in cultivation, 
and this could be ascertained by an annual inspection by the vil¬ 
lage officers, as in the Deccan, where only six or seven cases of 
concealed cultivation had been discovered. The Survey maps 
would in future prevent one piece of land being wrongly beld in 
the place of another, and the accounts of individual ryots com¬ 
bined for the whole Taluka would give sufficient data for tile- 
ami uai settlement. 

Six causes for the variation in the annual amounts in Madras- 
were given by the Board. Of these only the following two were 
to be found in Bombay, viz., increase or decrease of cultivation, 
and remissions on account of failure of crops or poverty of culti¬ 
vators. The former was unavoidable, as the ryots were at liberty 
to expand or contract their holdings ; and the latter, though in¬ 
separable from all systems, was at a minimum in that of Bombay. 
Balances outstanding under it were inconsiderable, and land had 
acquired a saleable value. The use of informers, as in Madras, 
was unadvisable, as it tended to demoralize the people. Fluetu- 
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aiing demands also gave opportunities for peculation, which did 
not occur in Bombay, where the fixed field assessments rendered 
each ryot independent and secure from over-taxation. The safe¬ 
guards in the hT.W. Provinces were not so great, owing to the 
larger areas on which assessment was imposed. The variety and 
complexity of interests among proprietors and sub-proprietors also 
were so great as to give opportunities for the richer to oppress 
the poorer holders, whiqh appeared to be proved by the vast 
numbers of cases brought before the Courts for adjudication. 
Mr. Thomason had acknowledged that when a pushing man once 
got a footing in a village, he would soon bring the interests of all 
other proprietors to sale mid himself buy them up. The system 
of joint responsibility, moreover, was unfavourable to individual 
industry and improvement. The existence of proprietary rights 
in the soi l in Madras had been denied, and it would probably have 
asserted itself if it had existed. Joint proprietorships could, only 
be brought into existence from the force of peculiar local circum¬ 
stances, as there was always a natural tendency to separation of 
interests and independence. Agreements to pay revenue jointly 
were not improbable, but joint proprietorship in land was un¬ 
natural. It had never existed in the Deccan, where each field in 
a ihal or thikd (separate well-known shares) had its own name and 
distinct owner. 

With regard to the remarks of the Revenue Board on the evils 
of the rayatvari system, those evils were duo not to the system 
itself, but to over-assessment; and the superiority of that of the 
N.W. Provinces was owing to the moderation of the assessment. 
In Coimbatore (Madras) the average annual assessment was about 
one-third below the maximum demand, and in Kanara, in the 
Push year 1243, out of 51,969 vargs, or holdings, only 31,825 paid 
the maximum assessment, and in 20,164 temporary or permanent 
reductions were allowed. It was vain to hope, under such a 
system, that the ryots would attain to the standard assessment, 
and thus reach the limit of the demands of Government. The 
N. W. Provinces had the advantage of a moderate assessment in a 
productive soil. In Madras long years of previous misrule had 
impoverished the country before the rayatvari settlement was in¬ 
troduced, and the rates under this were unfortunately so heavy as 
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'o load to the necessity for annual remissions with all their 
attendant evils. 

The Revenue Board in the North-West drew a pleasing picture 
of the anticipated results of tho village system, where families 
would be re-united by the closest bonds of concord and sympathy; 
where the poor would be supported by the rich, and widows and 
orphans encouraged to look for protection to their natural sup¬ 
porters. No such results were looked for in Bombay, but it was 
hoped that the settlements would confer real and substantial 
benefits on the people, and at the same time augment the resources 
of the State. 

The NW\ Provinces village system was quite unsuited to the 
Deccan, as there were no proprietors to deal with. Whether the 
Khusreh survey and maps were accurate was not known ; but 
ascertaining the whole area by a scientific survey, with village 
boundaries laid down for geographical purposes, provided no 
check against wrong measurements of fields. Such a survey, if 
considered necessary, would have to be done by a separate agency. 
The classification of soils in use in the N. W. Provinces was much 
too general and cursory to be applicable to a field assessment. 
Only three classes of soil were to be distinguished, and great im¬ 
portance was attached to tho circumstance of land being irrigable 
or not, as well as to the description of crop grown in it. Evidence 
of wrong entries through bribery of Amins was given in the corre¬ 
spondence quoted by the Board itself, and it was acknowledged 
in Mr. Muir’s Report that the classification of soils had little to 
do with the grounds of assessment, which was based on a general 
classification of villages. The system of settling by villages led 
to collusion between proprietors and the Amins to conceal the area 
of cultivation, and to wrong entries of quality, such as dry-crop 
for garden land. This was impossible under the Bombay system. 
The Khusreh survey was declared by some to be most valuable, 
and by others to be perfectly useless. As to the Record of Rights, 
however accurate it might be at the time of its compilation, what 
provision was made for the thousands of changes that must 
constantly take place? The apportionment of payments being 
left to the ryots, the boundaries of the survey would be disre¬ 
garded, and this would probably in the end lead to a minute 
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interference with individual rights through the agency of the Civil 
Courts. 

The assumption by Mr. Colvin, of the N.W. Provinces, that the 
Bombay assessment was based on estimates of produce was 
entirely unwarranted. Each measurer had a field-book, with every 
page in it numbered and signed, in which no erasures were per¬ 
mitted, but merely lines drawn through any mistake in entering 
that might he made, so as to show the original and the correction 
together. Each day the names of village officers and others pre¬ 
sent were entered, with a view to fix the responsibility for entries 
made. The measurer began his first number near the village 
entrance. The number of the field in the village accounts, with 
every particular as to occupancy, tenure, <&c., was recorded, and a 
rough sketch of the field drawn. He then chained round the 
boundary, and measured the number with a chain and cross-staff 
by dividing it into triangles. This done, he passed on to the next 
number, and the one beyond, and so on till the whole village was- 
complete. Each number was accurately plotted at home from the 
measurements taken, and transferred by tracing-paper to the 
general village map. Assisted by the position of the village site 
and roads being fixed by theodolite or compass to make the fields 
close in in the map, a sufficient degree of accuracy was attained 
for all practical purposes. Both measurement and classification 
of soils were thoroughly tested by European officers as they 
proceeded. 

Such is a brief resume of the arguments in favour of the rciyaf- 
vdri system carried out on the principles of the Bombay Bevenue 
Survey, as compared with that in Madras and with the village 
settlement system in the N.W. Provinces. This was written in 
the early days of the system, which has been greatly improved 
upon subsequently in the matter of scientific accuracy, with regard 
to which fault was found as compared with the technical superi¬ 
ority of the professional boundary survey of the 3ST. W. Provinces. 
With a view to the village maps not being dependent for accuracy 
entirely on the fitting-in of one field upon another until the whole 
village space is filled in, one or two straight lines are now measured 
across the lands of each village from boundary to boundary, as 
nearly mathematically accurately as possible, as a guide by which 
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0 measurers may fit iu their fields ; so that, la addition to being 
all that can be required for revenue purposes (the boundary marks 
even being laid down in each field in them), the maps are quite 
sufficiently exact for topographical purposes. 

The method of classification of soils has already been described, 
and that of assessment will be readily understood from tho de¬ 
tailed notices of the manner in which it has been carried out in 
different subdivisions described in these pages. Tho success of 
the system will be seen in the eagerness with which people took 
up waste lands under it, and the consequent immediate increase 
of the land revenue. So great was the eagerness to take up land 
that orders had,to be issued to restrict the making of advances 
from the Treasury, where they were required merely for an exten- 
tion of cultivation, and not for permanent improvements or other 
agricultural purposes. 

Another method adopted to check undue extension of cultiva¬ 
tion beyond the means of the ryots was to refuse remissions in 
case of failure of crops, with a view to weed out people who from 
want of agricultural stock and capital should be labourers, and 
not attempt independent farming. 

In 1843 the new settlement was introduced into tho Sup& por¬ 
tion of the Purandhar subdivision. It applied to 39-J villages, of 
which twenty-five were re-measured, twelve tested, and the re¬ 
mainder, which had lately lapsed, surveyed for the first time. They 
lay west of Ind/ipur and south of Bhimthadi. The northern and 
some of the western and central villages were hilly, and the rain¬ 
fall was somewhat uncertain, as in Indapur. They did not benefit 
much by the Puna market, but had those of Sasvad (Sassoor) and 
Bhor. Mr. Pringle’s settlement had been unsuccessful, the col¬ 
lections having fallen from Ea. 47,547 on its introduction to 
Es. 20,163 in 1835-36, when an imperfect revision was carried out 
by Captain Shortrede; the average from 1835 to 1842 had been 
Es. 28,269. 

During the last two years, 1840-41 and 1841-42, the remissions 
found necessary exceeded the collections. Tho rates proposed by 
the Survey officers were 15 per cent, above those of Indapur and 
5 per cent., above those of Kurkumb; Government, however, sanc¬ 
tioned the Kurkumb rates, which were 10 per cent, only beyond 
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those of Iiidapiir. The total assessment according to these was 
about Rs. 60,000, as against Rs. 88,804 under Captain Shortrede 1 ® 
settlement and a previous rental of 1,22,718. These were in 
Ankosi rupees, which were of rather less value than Company’s* 
Short rainfall in 1843 and 1844 proved tha,t the rapid increase in 
cultivation in both Indapur and Bhimtliadi had been carried 
beyond the people's means, and large remissions and a contrac¬ 
tion of the cultivated area by about 15,000 acres were the conse¬ 
quence, In the latter year the failure of crops was so complete 
that many people were only saved from starvation by being em¬ 
ployed in making a road from Patas to Indiipur, The next 
season was more favourable, and the settlement in Supa had been 
so successful that the increase of revenue had more than repaid 
the cost of the settlement. In the three years succeeding the 
settlement the revenue had increased on an average by 24 per 
cent* In 1847-48 the cultivated area in the entire Colleetorate 
rose from 1,148,755 acres to 1,228,804. 

In 1847 the remainder of Purandhar, comprising the S&svad 
Mamlatddr’s charge, was revised. It contained thirty-six Govern¬ 
ment villages. Its chief local market was at the town of S&svad, 
the Bfipdev Ghat between it and Puna being so steep that pro¬ 
duce was generally taken to the latter market on pack-bullocks, 
although there was a metalled road. There were only a few 
patches of rice in the whole tract of country. The thirty-six vil¬ 
lages were arranged for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
into four classes, as follows, it is uncertain on what principles : 
ten had a maximum of Es. 1 2a., fifteen one of 15a. 8p., and nine 
one of 14a. 3p.; the remaining two being assessed at the Siip& 
rates. The rice rates proposed, Es. 8, Es. 2}, and Es. If, were 
considered by Captain Wingate to be too high, and Government 
authorized their reduction if it was considered advisable at the 
settlement, as well as the continuation of the existing method of 
assessing hill-lands, which were of trifling extent. 

The general result was the reduction of the dry-crop assess¬ 
ment from Es. 49,060 in 1846-47 to Rs. 33,900 in 1847-48, or 
44*7 per cent. In 1347-48 twenty villages in the Baramati group 
in Iadapur, which had lapsed in 1844-45, were revised, with the 
result of an increase of 87*3 per cent, over the assessment on the 
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under cultivation for the five years ending with 1846-47. 
The maximum dry-crop rate was 13a. 2p. In sanctioning the 
settlement, Government, directed that when rates submitted for 
approval, as in this case, were compared with rates obtaining in 
districts where the assessment had been revised for some time, the 
manner in which the revised assessment had worked should bo 
fully shown. 

One of the potty divisions of Sivner or Junnar, viz. Bori, was 
revised in 1848-49. It contained thirty villages, and adjoined 
Pabal, to the climate of which its climate was similar, on the 
north. The rainfall in the east was much more uncertain than in 
the west. A majority of the holders of land were mirdsi , or here¬ 
ditary occupants. Under Mr. Pringle’s settlement the average 
acre rate had been 15a. 8p., and on the cultivated area E.1 Oa. 4p. 
Between 1829 and 1846 the latter had risen from 46,420 to 50,052 
acres, but remissions in the first sixteen years had averaged 
Us. 10,350, and in the last five Its. 7,410. It was proposed to 
divide it into three groups, with maximum rates of R. 1 8a,, 14a., 
and 10a. 4~ p. Under wells and small water-channels there was 
a total area of 4,100 acres irrigated. Some of the latter could 
only be made use of when the rainfall was unusually heavy, and 
it was proposed to levy a water-rate on them only when they were 
so used. A small portion of this area had been formerly assessed 
at Rs. 3 an acre. Under the new settlement a rate of Rs. 2, as in 
Pabal and elsewhere, was proposed. The total assessment accord¬ 
ing to this came to Es. 4,719, or a little over a rupee an acre. 

The general result of the settlement was as follows :— 

Old System.—Assessment on cultivation, Rs. 54,642. 

New System. — Occupied : Dry-crop, Rs. 40,319 ; Garden, 
Rs. 4,719; Total, Rs. 45,038. Waste, Rs. 10,480. 

This showed a decrease of about 4| per cent., on the past net 
realisable revenue after deducting remissions. 

In 1849-50 a settlement was introduced into twenty-six villages 
of the Brahmanvadi petty division of Junnar (Sivner), in the 
extreme north of the Collectorate, bordering on Ahmadnagar. 
It contained also nine dang or hill villages, containing chieily 
occasional hill-crop and rice lands, which were not settled pending 
a survey of this class of land. The tract was badly off for com- 
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munications, the ascent of the Brahmanvtidi pass, over which 
from 10,000 to 15,000 pack-bullocks annually crossed with grain 
from Junuar and Puna, returning laden with salt, being diffi¬ 
cult. The old assessment had been so uneven that the revised 
assessment would make very little difference in some cases and a 
great deal in others. 

There was a great difference in the prices of produce in Kotal, 
which was above the Brahmanvadi Pass, and U'tiir and Indnpur, 
which were below it, thus showing the badness of the road, A 
considerably larger area was shown in the present than in Mr. 
Pringle’s measurement, the former being 51,938 and the latter 
70,756 acres; in the former, land on the edges of fields had not 
been assessed because it had been thought too poor for tillage ; 
but as it had been cultivated the new survey included it all. The 
average collections for ten years had been Rs. 33,364, and the 
assessment on cultivation, according to the proposed new rates, 
would be Es. 28,557, a decrease of 16-8 per cent., giving au 
average of 8a. lOp. per acre. The average per acre according to 
the old recorded area was 14a. lip.; but, allowing for the increase 
in the area by measurement, this was reduced to 10a. Up. The 
proposed maximum rate, which applied only to the one village of 
XTtur, was 150 per cent, beyond that of Indapur, and gave an 
average of R. 1 6a. 2p. It was itself a market town, and was 
only six miles from Junnar, which was another. The village of 
Indapur, which adjoined it, had had an average of R. 1 7a., and 
was reduced to R. 1 0a. 7p. In this village the maximum pro¬ 
posed was double that of Ind&pur, and in two groups of thirteen 
and eleven villages it was respectively 60 and 30 per cent, higher. 
Captain Wingate considered the maximum for U'tur too high, and 
proposed its reduction from R. 114a. to R. 1 10a. The proposals, 
with this modification, were approved by Government. 

In 1850-51 the assessment of the remainder of the Junuar sub¬ 
division, containing 109 villages to the east of Bori and south of 
Brahmanv&di, was undertaken. The country was very rugged in 
the west, so that only dali or hand tillage was practicable. A 
group of villages called the Haveli, lying between Junuar on the 
west and Bori on the east, were the finest in the whole Deccan, on 
account of the genial and certain rainfall. The chief market 
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town was Junnar, bat there were markets also at Utiir and Nara- 
yang^oriy Under Mr. Pringle’s settlement the collections varied 
greatty, i^om Rs. 35,000 to Es. 05,000; and in the ten years ending 
with 1849r-50 averaged Rs. 58,350, or at the rate of R. 1 0a. 7p. 
the acre. The people as a rule were reported to be badly off, to 
be deeply in debt, and to be almost literally living from hand to 
inoutb, so that a reduction in the Government demand seemed 
to be urgently needed. 

The villages were arranged in five groups for maximum rates 
of dry-crop assessment. The first, with a rate of E. 1 12a., in¬ 
cluded twenty-two villages in the east of the Haveli group, men¬ 
tioned above, and in the valley of the Kukdi river extending to 
the town of Junnar. The second group, to the west of the first, 
consisted of twenty-four villages, with a heavier rainfall but a 
much poorer soil. The maximum rate proposed here was Rs. If. 
The third group, of nineteen villages, had a maximum of R. 1 4a. 
Between this and the next group, of thirty-four villages, the kind 
of agricultural produce changed from wheat and bajri to hill 
grains. In the latter group the rate was R. 1. In the fifth group, 
of ten villages on the tops and slopes of the Sahyadri hills, the 
rate was 12a. Por rice lands two rates, of Rs. 3 and Rs. 2~, were 
proposed, according to the position of the villages within or on 
the skirts of the belt of heavy rainfall. These rates were approved, 
but the proposals with regard to garden lands were not sanctioned, 
nor a suggestion that for the existing uniform rate of 12a. on the 
bill-hook (Icoita) in the tracts where dali cultivation was in use 
three rates, varying from 10a. to R. 1, should be adopted. The 
total Survey rental, according to the Superintendent’s rates, 
amounted to Rs. 55,360, which, compared with the average collec¬ 
tions of twenty-one years—Rs. 56,670—showed a reduction of 
Rs. 1,310, or 2*26 per cent. 

In 1851-52 the Ambegaon petty division of the Klied sub¬ 
division, embracing the northern portion of the latter to the south 
of Junnar, was settled. It contained fifty-eight villages. The 
two towns of A'mbegaon and Ghode were the chief markets, 
the former for rice and the latter for other grains. Potatoes 
were largely grown in it, as well as in the neighbouring parts of 
Pabal, and were bought up on the spot by dealers for the Bombay 
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and PAna markets. Siuce Mr. Pringle’s settlement in 1829-30 
the collections of revenue bad varied, but on the whole rose from 
Rs. 14,500 in that year to Rs, 17,000 in 1850-51. The remissions 
had not been heavy, and the Survey officer, iiieut. Francis, was of 
opinion that a reduction to the amount of such remissions would 
be sufficient, as the bulk of the landholders were in fair circum¬ 
stances. Four groups of villages were proposed, with maximum 
rates of R. 1 8a., R. 1 6a., R. 1 4a., and R. 1. These were similar 
to tho rates in Pabal introduced nine years previously, which had 
succeeded. 

The general results in the several classes were as follows 


Classes. 

Former System. 

Survey System. 


1829-1851. 

1850-51. 

Dry Crop 
and Garden. 

Rice. 

Dali and 
Grazing. 

Total. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

8,208 

10,154 

8,200 

100 

525 

8,825 

2 

4,736 

5,125 

4,784 

213 

622 

5,619 

3 

2,651 

2,461 

2,662 

588 

242 

3,492 

4 

2,308 

1,859 

3,163 

450 

465 

4,078 

Total 

17,903 J 

19,599 

18,809 

1,351 

1,854 

22,014 


The total increase was thus 12*3 per cent., but excluding dali 
and grazing, which were not altered under the new system, there 
was a decrease of 21*7 per cent. 

Some modifications were made in this year in the revised assess¬ 
ments in Purandhar, and the rice rates, which had been considered 
by Capt. Wingate to be too high, were reduced. 

In 1852 the Khed subdivision had revised assessments intro¬ 
duced into it. Exclusive of A'mbcg&on, settled in the previous 
year, it contained 129 villages, forty-seven under the Khed Mam. 
latdur, and eighty-two under the Kuda Mahalkari. They lay 
between Ambegaon on the north, Pabal on the east, Havoli and 
Maval on the south, and the Sahyadris on the west. Kuda was 
to the west near the hills, and had a large area of rice land, while 
the more open country under Khed was well suited for dry-crop 
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cultivation. The climate was better than that of Pabal, and equal 
to that of Haveli near Puna, hut not quite so good as that of 
J miliar, Its market facilities were almost as great as those of 
Haveli, and the people were fairly well off. 

Mr. Pringle’s assessment in the west of tho tract had been more 
liberal than in the east, and during the period of his settlement 
the area under cultivation, with various fluctuations, increased bv 
12,00n acres, or IS per cent. Remissions had also varied greatly, 
from Rs. 8,000 in 1831-32 to Rs. 72,000 in 1851-S2, out of a total 
of Rs. 87,159. The villages were arranged for maximum dry-crop 
rates in five groups, with rates from R. 1 10a. to R. 1. The first 
contained nine villages along the high-road from Puna to Junnar, 
which gave them facility for carriage to market. Their climate 
was also favourable for dry-crop cultivation. The lower rates 
were for groups lying to the east of the first, where the rainfall 
became less certain, and to tho west towards tho Sahyadris, where 
the climate became too moist for dry crops. The rice rates wore 
arranged in the reverse way, being highest, with a maximum of 
Rs. 4, towards the hills, and lowest, with one of Rs. 3, farther 
eastward. For garden lands, the area of which was small, the 
highest rate for those which were watered from channels was Its.3, 
and the lowest, for land under wells, Rs. 2. No change was made 
in the hoita, or bill-hook, system of assessment for hill lands in- 
accessible to the plough. 

The general result was as follows 


No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Avorage 
of former 
Assess¬ 
ment, 
1829-1852. 

Old 

Assess¬ 
ment of 
1851-52. 

Survey Assessment. 

1 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Dry 

Crop. 

Dry Crop 
Garden. 

Kice. 

Dali & 
Gra&s. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

9 

22,212 

25,290 

20,355 

1 

1,095 

21,451 1 

1 10 

31 

27,430 

83,602 

27,105 

199 j 

1,244 

28,548 I 

1 8 

18 

9,788 

11,850 

11,592 

893 1 

609 

13,094 | 

1 6 

49 

12,912 

13,867 

16,186 

4,283 , 

1,496 

21,965 | 

1 4 

22 

2,791 

2,550 

2,206 

1,822 1 

635 

4,663 j 

1 0 

129 j 

75,133 

87,159 

77,444 

7,198 i 5,079 

I 

) 

89,721 | 

— 
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Exclusive of dali and grazing receipts, the increase over the old 


average for twenty-three years was thus 12-6 per cent. 

In 1858 the last subdivision of the Collectorate, Maval (often 
called the Mtlwals), came under revision. It occupied the south¬ 
west corner of the district, and contained a main group of 102 
villages called Maval, and another of seventy-eight called Mulsi, 
to the south of these. Lying nearer the western range, the Sah- 
y/idri hills, it differed from the rest of the Collectorate in having 
an abundant and certain rainfall, and being essentially a rice 
country, bdjri and javdri being hardly grown in it. Most of the 
rice went to Puna, a little went down the Ghats, and some was 
kept for local sale on the high-road between Bombay and Puna, at 
Varan gaon, Khandala, and other halting-places. The chief 
manure used was burnt wood and grass, with which the rice beds 
were covered. 

Mr. Pringle’s settlement here had been a success as far as 
increased tillage and revenue were concerned, the former having 
advanced mostly in dry-crop lands, from 36,000 acres in 1830-31 
to 45,200 in 1852-53, and the revenue from Rs. 47,500 to Rs. 58,300 
(dry-crop 8,400 acres and rice 800). But the light assessment had 
brought Marv&rf money-lenders in its train, and the people were 
more deeply in their books than in any other part of the district. 
Naturally, the grouping of villages for dry-crop maximum rates 
was from east to west, the rates for the four groups falling from 
R.l’- to R. 1, Khandala and n few villages near the road being 
raised a class on account of the ready sale of their grass. It was 
found that the best rice was grown not where the rain was heaviest, 
but in the centre of the rainy tract of country. The system of 
rice classification adopted was one used in the hilly tracts of Niisik 
by Mr. Eraser-Tytier, according to the kind of rice grown and the 
character of the embankments. The rates were in four classes of 
Rs. 4J, 4, 8$, and 3. 

The general result of the revision was as follows:—The 
Survey rental of the cultivated area gave an increase from 
Rs. 48,320 to Rs. 52,890, or 9'4 per cent, over the average of 
twenty-three years ending 1852-53, of under 2 per cent, over the 
averago of the ten years previous to the settlement, and on the 
cultivated area of 1852-53 a fall of 9-1 per cent. There was a 
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margin of Es. 17,670 left on tbe assessed waste land from which 
the temporary loss of revenue could be made up. 


Division. 

Classes. 

Dry Crop. 

Rico. 

Grazing 
and Dali. 

Total. 

<0bief Divi- J 

1. — 9 

2. —51 

Rs. 

4,658 

14,999 

Rs. 

2,176 

9,232 

Rs. 

325 

1,312 

Rs. 

7,159 

25,543 

sion | 

3.-24 

3,757 

5,342 

720 

9,819 

l 

4.—16 

1,220 

2,912 

766 

4,898 

f 

n/r i * J 

1.— 4 

1,848 

2,130 

268 

4,246 

2.—13 

1,735 

4,687 

335 

6,757 

10,658 

Mulsi -l 

3.-29 

1,187 

8,804 

667 

{ 

4.-32 

1,927 

3,950 

899 

6,776 


178 

31,331 

39,233 

5,292 

75,856 



The eighteen years ending in 1854 showed in the Collectorate 
on the whole but little improvement, in consequence of bad seasons 
and the fluctuations of prices. The area of tillage rose from 
895,438 acres (882 villages) in 1839-40 to 1,368,430 acres (941 
villages) in 1853-54, and the collections from Es. 6,36,120 in 
1837-38 to Rs. 7,24,760 in 1853-54. 

From about 1852 a change set in, partly in consequence of the 
high prices of the time of the American war, when they began to 
rise. During the twelve years ending in 1866 the cultivated area 
rose from 1,368,430 acres (941 villages) to 1,743,1 / 9 acres (988 
villages) in 1865-66, and the collections from Rs. 7,24,760 to 
Rs. 10,55,210. Indapur, which had been in the worst condition 
before 1846, showed a rise in collections from Rs. 65,220 between 
1836 and 1846 to Rs. 83,050 between 1856 and 1866, or 27 per 
cent., whilst remissions diminished from Rs. 12,220 to Rs. 6. In 
the latter ten years there was hardly any waste land left. This 
may, of course, bo attributed partly to the rise in prices and the 
increase in population, but, taken in connection with other circum¬ 
stances, to be explained hereafter when the revised Survey settle¬ 
ments carried out on the expiration of the thirty years’ guarantee 
are described, there can be no doubt that it is mostly due to the 
benefits of the low and equitable Survey assessments. 
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At various times before the expiration of the guaranteed settle¬ 
ment, rates based on those already in force were introduced into 
villages that from various causes lapsed to Government, but as 
these settlements involved no new principles, there appears no 
necessity for entering into their details. In 1867 the revision of 
the Survey settlements was commenced in the subdivision of Inda- 
pur, the first originally settled. 

In consequence partly of inaccuracies discovered in the old 
measurements, the whole of Indapur was re-surveyed for revision. 
The lauds were also re-classified, in order to take advantage, which 
many years’ practice had given the Survey Department, of the 
greater skill with which the operation could he performed. 
Although on the whole area the error shown by the re-measure¬ 
ment only came to 6J per cent., the differences in individual num¬ 
bers were fouud to be considerable ; in a list of twenty Survey 
fields reported they varied from 1 to 94 per cent. 

In the re-classification a much larger area of arable, and a much 
smaller area of unassessed, laud was recorded. At the time of 
the original settlement prices of agrkmltural produce were so low 
that much land of inferior quality was hardly worth cultivation; 
from the demand for land that had arisen in the course of the 
thirty years of the settlement, both from increase in prices and 
the pressure of population on the soil, a great deal of this land, 
much of which consisted of patches of waste in the midst of 
cultivation thrown in to form Survey fields, had been cultivated 
at no other expense than that of ordinary ploughing, thus proving 
that the old classification, which had recorded it as unarable, had 
been faulty. 

The increase under the revised settlement arising from the 
assessment of such land was often considerable, so much so as 
in some cases to enhance a ryot’s payments notwithstanding a 
lowering of rate, and it became a matter of importance to decide 
whether the extra land should bo assessed, or should be considered 
land which, according to the Survey principle, the ryot was 
entitled to enjoy rent-free as having been improved at his own 
cost. Opinions differed on this point, and it was even proposed 
that credit should be given in every holding for as much unarable, 
and thereforo unassessed, land as there originally was in it. Now, 
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apart from the improbability that holdings would in many eases 
have remained the same and in the same hands for thirty years, 
and the consequent difficulty of carrying such a theory into prac¬ 
tice, it would have been contrary to ail reason that the State, i.e. 
the community, should suffer a perpetual loss on account of the 
mistakes or frauds of classers in recording as unarable what 
simply required to bo ploughed and sown to bear crops. 

The controversy ended, as it should have done, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India refusing to sanction the proposal. The circum¬ 
stances of Indapur had greatly changed in the thirty years of 
the settlement. At the original survey there was not a mile of 
made road. In 1852 the road between Puna and Sholapur had 
been completed, and Indapur had become an important centre of 
trade. Later on, iu 1863, the G. I. P. Railway had been con¬ 
structed, and opened up, as it were, the markets of the world to 
it. Prices had risen from 53 seers (106 lbs.j per rupee of bdjri in 
the five years before the original settlement to 26^ seers in the 
ten years ending with 1865-66. Population had increased 31 per 
cent., farm bullocks 19 per cent., carts 300 per cent., and ploughs 
25 per cent. In other cattle there had been a decrease of 9 per 
cent., owing, probably, to tbe contraction of the area on which 
they formerly grazed- Land had acquired a saleable value, 
having in forty-eight cases quoted fetched an average of sevcnteeu 
years’ assessment, and in six of these over twenty years. The 
area under tillage had increased from 238,135 acres to 270,070, 
and the grazing and unassessed land diminished from 43,653 acres 
to 18,679. The climate, however, and uncertain rainfall had 
remained the same, and required caution in dealing with the 
assessment. 

Taking all these points into consideration, an increase of from 
50 to 60 per cent, in the assessment would, it was thought, bo 
proper and reasonable. It was proposed to give Indapur itscdf a 
maximum dry-crop rate of R. 1 2a., to sixty-two villages one of 
a rupee, and to the remaining thirteen villages near Kalas, where 
the rainfall was very uncertain, one of fourteen annas. A little 
alluvial land on the banks of the Bhima river was assessed at 
Rs. 1£. The average on the whole came to 7a. 6p. the acre. The 
general increase came to 53 per cent., the new assessment being 
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. 1,24,506, as against the old Rs. 81,184. It will he seen here¬ 
after that this percentage was subsequently brought down to 38 
per cent. 

Bhirnthadi was taken in hand in 1871-72. The number of 
villages was fifty-four, of which twenty-three had belonged to the 
Pimpalg&on group and 31 to that of Kurkumb. These, with some 
villages from Purandhar and Bnrumati, formed the new subdivi- 
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sion of Bhirnthadi. Six of them had lapsed in the course of the 
thirty years. The communications of Bhirnthadi had also been 
improved by the construction of the railway, and the road from 
Puna to Sholapur, as well as other local roads. The three market 
towns of IVitas, Kurkumb, and Yevat were all on the Puua-Shola- 
pur road. In the three decennial periods of the settlement prices 
of javdri and bdjri had been respectively 45£ and 36J seers per 
rupee, 35£ and 28*-, and 19| and 15, showing an increase of con¬ 
siderably over 100 per cent. 

The area and revenue collections in the three periods had been 
as follows: — 


Years. 

Land Revenue. 

From Other Sources. 

Total 

Re¬ 

venue. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Area. | 

Rental. 

Grass. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Total. 

1840 to 1850 
1850 to 1860 
1860 to 1870 

Acres. 
1,21,127 
1,82,832 
1,65,774 ! 

Rs. 

49,726 
60,156 j 
74,665 ! 

' Rs. 

| 214 

! 1,103 
2,947 

Rs. 

5,99ft 

5,606 

5,065 

Rs. 

1 6,209 
| 6,700 
8,01!? 

Rs. 

56,935 

66,865 

82,677 

H, 

6,319 

2,306 

2,077 

Rs. 

49,616 

64,569 

80,600 


Population in forty-eight villages had increased 39J- per cent,, 
farm cattle 19 per cent., other cattle 5J* per cent,, carts 270 per 
cent., and ploughs 2$ per cent. Two hundred more wells were 
worked, of which 141 were new and the rest old ones repaired; 
the total increase was nearly 38 per cent., from 527 to 727. Of 
the new wells only eight were made in the first ten years, forty- 
one in the second, and ninety-two in the third ; so that the pro¬ 
sperity of the people seemed to be progressively on the increase. 
A record of sales of land showed prices varying from 10 to 52 
times the assessment. 

On all these considerations the Superintendent of Survey 
thought the assessment might be increased from 50 to 60 per 
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cent., as proposed for Indaput. For this purpose a maximum 
rate of E. 1 P2a. was proposed for seven villages in the Piinpal- 
gaou group nearest to Pdna and with the most certain rainfall, 
and one of R. 1 8a. for twenty-two others not quite so favourably 
placed in both these respects. Two other groups with rates of 
E. 1 4a, and R, 1 2a. respectively were proposed, containing six¬ 
teen and nine villages. The result in forty-eight villages, the 
remaining six affording no proper data for comparison, as they 
had lapsed within the period of the settlement, was to increase 
the assessment by 73 per cent., as shown by the following state¬ 
ment :— 



Cultvvntion. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Old Survey - - 
New Survoy 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,64,618 

1.8C.77G 

Rs. 

74,222 

1,28,971 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,884 

2,019 

Rs. 

644 

871 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,66,502 

1,88,795 

Rs. 

74,866 

1,29,842 

Increase - - 

22,158 

54,746 

135 

227 

22,293 

54,97G 


Of this increase 20 per cent, was on account of land in excess of 
the recorded area found on re-measurement. The increase varied 
greatly in different villages, being as high as 120 per cent, in ono 
case, and as low as 16 in another. Both here and in Indapur no 
extra assessment was imposed on land watered by wells. In 
pulasthal, or channel-watered land, rates varying from E. 1 to 
Es. G per acre, in addition to the dry-crop rate, were given. In 
the six villages lately lapsed the increase came to 44 per cent. 
The total cultivated land in the fifty-four villages was found to be 
22,293 acres, or 11 per cent, above the recorded area, and the 
assessment altogether was 69 per cent, in excess of that previously 
levied. The rates were sanctioned by Government for a second 
term of thirty years in January 1872. 

Between 1872 and 1874 the old settlement was revised in 
Pabal, the villages of which had in 1866 been distributed over 
Klied, Juunar, and Parner. The settlement applied to fifty-six 
villages of old Pabal and three received from Holkar. In the 
thirty years of the old settlement, leaving out the five years of 
the American war, in which prices were abnormally high, the 
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ue of bdjri had risen over 52 per cent. In the five years pre¬ 
vious to the first settlement (1836-1841) collections had averaged 
Rs. 66,510 and remissions Rs. 22,700; the waste land at that time 
was about one-third of the arable area. During the ten years 
ending in 1872 the collections were nearly steady, being on an 
average Rs. 92,300, the only remissions during this period liaving 
been Rs. 40 in 1871-72. The waste land in this year was only 
three-tenths of the whole. Population had increased 11*27 per 
cent., bullocks 2*7 per cent., other cattle 7*5 per cent., carts 75 per 
cent., ploughs 12*4 per cent., and wells in working order had risen 
from 1,493 to 1,977, or 32*4 per cent. Land was more carefully 
cultivated than in the east of Puna, manure being used in dry- 
crop as well as garden lands. The selling-price of land in some 
instances was as high as 116 and 160 times tlio assessment. 

The villages had benefited greatly by the construction of the 
G. I. P. Railway, two stations of which afforded easy access to 
the Bombay market. A good many fair-weather roads had been 
made, and the Ptina-N&sik high-road crossed it from north to 
south, and that from Puna to Ahmadnagar from east to west, vo 
that, with several fair local markets to resort to, such as IChed, 
Ptibal, Taleguon and Mancbar, people had no difficulty in disposing 
of their produce. 

Owing to improvident expenditure on marriages and other social 
ceremonies, however, they were still dependent on the money¬ 
lenders, although every circumstance was in favour of their in¬ 
creased prosperity. According to the criteria of more or less 
certain rainfall and distance from markets, the villages were 
classed [for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment in six groups, 
the first consisting of only one village, with a maximum of Rs. 3. 
The remaining five had rates falling from this by gradations of 
four annas, and contained respectively sixteen, thirteen, twelve, 
eight, and six villages. One of the rivers crossing the tract, the 
Vel, could bo used for irrigation by the construction of temporary 
dams, and channel water rates were proposed varying from R. 1 
to Rs. 6, according to water-supply. The highest dry-crop rates 
only were imposed on lands watered from old wells, without extra 
water assessment, involving a loss of from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000 
of revenue. The 92 acres of rice land, which was of a superior 
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uality, had a maximum of Rs. 6, and an average rate of 
Rs. 3 la. 7p. 

In forwarding these proposals, the Survey Commissioner, Col. 
Francis, suggested that the rate of Rs. 3, which raised the average 
in the single village to which it applied by 70 per cent., should be 
done away with, and, by certain modifications of grouping and a 
reduction of 4a. a class in the first four, and of 2a. in the fifth 
group, reduced the general increase from 88 to 66 per cent. 

The grouping was again altered by Government, and the final 
arrangement was as follows : — 

First group, 9 villages, at Rs. 2 8a. 

Second group, 9 villages, at Rs. 2 2a. 

Third group, 24 villages, at Rs. 2 0a. 

Fourth group, 17 villages, at R. 1 10a. 

Under these rates the general increase was 75 per cent, on the 
whole fifty-nine villages, and the average dry-crop rate 12a. 3p. 
The total assessment came to Rs. 1,51,510, or Rs. 38,910 below 
that proposed by the Superintendent of Survey, and Rs. 49,280, 
or 48 per cent, more than the previous assessment on occupied 
land. 

In ‘1872-73 the Haveli subdivision, immediately surrounding 
Puna, from which none of the villages were more than eighteen 
miles distant, was brought under revision. Puna contained over 
90,000 inhabitants, and, in addition to being an excellent market 
for all kinds of produce, afforded access by its railway station to 
Bombay and other important trade centres far and near. Eighty- 
four villages were to be revised, of which twenty-seven had come 
from Bhimthadi and seven had been transferred to Maval. Three 
had been settled within fifteen years and were omitted. The 
rainfall was plentiful and certain in the west towards the Sah- 
yadris, and uncertain in proceeding eastwards, the climate of Pfina 
itself being more like that of Europe than of tho tropics during 
the monsoon. 

In the period of the thirty years’ settlement prices of agricul¬ 
tural produce in Puna had doubled. From 109,000 acres in 
1841-42 tho area of tillage had increased to 124,000 acres in 
1871-72. It had in the meanwhile fallen off by about 4,000 acres 
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since 1866. Collections bad fallen in the same time by about 
Es. 3,000, but were still Es. 76,000 in the last year as compared 
with Es. 65,000 in 1841-42. In the third decennial period of the 
settlement they were 2*5 per cent, above those of the second, and 


21*8 per cent, more than in the five years preceding the settle¬ 
ment. Since 1856 remissions had been nominal, and in 1871-72 
only 684 acres of the worst arable land remained unoccupied. 
Eeceipts had been a good deal diminished by a large area being 
taken up for forest purposes, and for the construction of a large 


irrigation reservoir at Khadakvasla. During the Survey lease the 
population of the eighty-one villages had increased by 42*8 per 
cent., but bouses by only 7 8 per cent., which was not at all in due 
proportion. Plough and draught cattle were more by 12 per cent., 
carts by 131 per cent., ploughs by nearly 20 per cent., sheep, 
horses, and other cattle by 29*6, and working wells by 36*5 per 
cent. 418 of the wells were new, and of these 276 had been sunk 
in the last ten years. More energy was shown in agricultural 


operations, and the prejudice of the people to the use of the night- 
soil of Puna had been overcome. Fruit and betel-nut were 
especially cultivated near the town. The value of land had so 
much increased that it sometimes fetched as much as a hundred 
timos the assessment. On the whole the people were better off 
than those of any other part of the Collectorate. 

The area of the eighty-one villages was found to be 28,031 
acres more than that recorded in the Eevenue books. This arose 
from the grazing lands not having been measured at the first 
survey. For dry-crop assessment Vanori (Wanowree), Ghorpuri, 
and Kirkee were placed in a first class with a maximum of Es. 4. 
All three were close to the town and the two cantonments. Six 
villages, also near, formed a second group, with a maximum of 
Es. 3-J-; and twenty-six villages adjoining these, with a maximufii 
of Es. 3, formed the third. There were five others, of thirteen, 
nine, five, nine, and three villages respectively, grouped according 
to rainfall and distance from market, with rates falling at the 
rate of 4a. for each group. Of the remaining ten villages, the 
seven transferred to Maval were placed in the fifth group, at a 
maximum of Es. 2£, and the three lately lapsed villages were 
assigned to the third, fourth, and fifth classes. 
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large tank had lately been constructed in the village of 
Pashan, and in consequence of the excellent supply of water from 
it the channel-watered lands under itjhad a maximum rate of Ra. 8 
in addition to the dry-crop rate. The supply in other villages 
was not very good, and was rated at from R. 1 to Rs. 5|. For 
rice, grown to the extent of 1,095 acres in the western villages, the 
maximum proposed was Rs, 12, which gave an average of 
Rs. 3 10a. 4p. These rates would have raised the rental by 90 per 
cent, above the average of the last ten years. In one village the 
increase would have been 228 per cent., of which 90 per cent, was 
due to arable land which had not as yet been shown in the accounts 
or assessed. Ap alternative set of rates was proposed, by which 
the maximum in each of the first two classes was lowered 8a., and 
in the rest 4a. These reduced the increase to 79 per cent, on the 
previous year’s collections, of which 16 per cent, was due to the 
hitherto uuassessed area in occupied land. 

The Survey Commissioner proposed a lowering of the rice 
maximum to Rs. 5 from Rs. 6, and by some modifications in 
grouping reduced the total per-centage until it came to 75 per 
cent. His proposals were sanctioned by Government, but in con¬ 
sequence of the Government of India expressing their readiness 
to make further reductions, still greater changes were made, and 
the total increase finally remained at 67 per cent, above current 
collections. The average dry-crop rate was 14a. 2p., the channel- 
water rate Rs. 2 3a. 5p., and the rice rate Rs. 2 15a. 9p. 

The following statement shows clearly the successive changes 
made:— 


1871- 72 . . . Rs. 80,965. 

1872- 73 . . . Rs. 1,58,836 Rs. 1,43,544 Rs. 1,34,189. 

Per-centage increaso 96 77 66 

In 1873-74 thirty-nine villages formerly belonging to Supa, of 
which thirty had been transferred to Bhiinthadi and nine to 
Purandhar, were revised. The climate in these varied little, but 
those on the Nira river had a larger proportion of deep black soiL 
Cultivation was inferior, and no manure was used in the dry-crop 
lands except the droppings of sheep occasionally penned upon 
them. The garden land, which was all under wells, was not of a 
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superior land. In the course of the Survey lease the relative 
importance of markets had changed considerably, in consequence 
of the construction of the railway and local roads. The price of 
javdri had risen in the last ten years of the lease by about 135 per 
cent., and that of bttjri 143 per cent. 

At the time of the first settlement this tract had begun to 
benefit from the revision of assessment that had been carried out 
by Lieut. Shortrede. Notwithstanding this, from 1836 to 1842 
only 40 per cent, of the revenue was collected, and up to the time 
of the first Survey settlement large remissions had to be given. 
The rates under this, introduced in 1843, were the same as those 
of Kurkumb, or 10 per cent, higher than in Indapur. At the 
time of the settlement 26,302 acres out of 141,310 were waste, and 
from its commencement an increase in tillage took place, the 
average waste in 1864 to 1873 being only 1,848 acres. 

The state of matters in the three decennial periods is shown 
below:— 


Years. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Komis- 

Collec¬ 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Siena. 

tions. 

1843 to 1853 
1853 to 18G3 
1803 to 1873 

Acres, 
r,28,604 
1,89,966 
1,42,225 

Bs. 

60,564 

56,498 

57,390 

Acres. 

15,190 

2,825 

1,843 

Bs. 

6,162 

2,212 

612 

Acres. 

1,41.794 

1,42,791 

1,44,068 

Bs. 

56,726 

57,710 

58,802 

Bs. 

1,707 

416 

1,889 

Bs. 

48,866 

5G,082 

55,500 


During tho Survey lease population had increased 43*5 percent., 
houses 13 per cent., wells 71 per cent., carts 202 percent., ploughs 
31*2 per cent., draught and plough cattle 10-4 per cent., but horses 
had diminished 266 per cent. Other kinds of cattle had also 
increased a good deal, which was not the case in the neighbouring 
districts. Of the new wells, forty-four were made in tho first 
decade, 148 in the second, and 225 in the last of the Survey lease. 
All this proved conclusively that the condition of the people was 
good. Few families were hopelessly in debt, and every village 
held some who were quite free. 

The thirty-nine villages were arranged for maximum dry-crop 
rates in four groups, with rates varying from E. 1 to E. 1 6a. In 
the first there were only two, which were close to the Nira bridge 
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on the Puna and Sattara road. Twelve on the western boundary 
and on the road to the Kliedgaon railway station were in the second, 
at a maximum of R. 1 4a. Twelve more to the south and oast of 
these were placed in a third, at R. 1 2a. j and thirteen in the 
south-east, with the most uncertain rainfall, had theR. 1 maximum. 
There was no rice, and the channel-watered land was poor. The 
highest rate for the latter was fixed at Rs.2. Compared with the 
previous year’s collections, the new settlement showed arise from 
Rs. 57,461 to Rs. &1,713, or 42 per cent., as shown below.— 



Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 


Area. 

llental. 

Area, j 

j Rental. 

Area. 

1 Rental. 

Old Settlement 

Acres. 

1,42,235. 

Rs. 

57,461 

Acres. 

1,880 

Rs. 

443 

Acres. 

1,44,065 

Rs. 

67,904 

New Settlement 

1,56,828 

81,713 

1,558 

230 

1,58,386 

81,943 

Increase 

Decrease 

14,503 

24,252 

272 

213 

14,821 

| 24,039 


The Survey Commissioner proposed a few modifications by 
doing away with the first group and lowering some of the other 
villages a class. These proposals were sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Prices subsequently fell, and it did not seem probable that the 
high prices of 1872 would be maintained. It was therefore 
deemed advisable in 1874 to fix a limit beyond which increases at 
the revision settlements should not be allowed to go. This was 
fixed at 33 per cent, on any group of villages as a whole, at 66 per 
cent, on any single village, and at 100 percent, on any individual's 
holdings. 

In order to bring the above-mentioned assessments in five sub¬ 
divisions into accord with this Resolution of Government, tlio 
♦Survey officers were directed to lower the maximum rates in each 
group so as to bring the total revenue of the group within 50 per 
cent, increase. After this, any case in which the increase was still 
abovo 75 per cent, in a village, or 100 per cent, in a holding, was 
to be reported specially for the orders of Government. In ac¬ 
cordance with these instructions, proposals were sent in and 
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sanction, which reduced the enhancements in the five 
subdivisions to the amounts shown in the following statement:— 


Name of 
Subdivision. 

No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Settlement, 

1880-1844. 

Final Settle¬ 
ment, 1875-76. 

Increase 

over 

1830-44. 

Average 

Dry-Crop 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Amount. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Per ct. 

a. p. 

Indfipur - 

78 

81,184 

1,11,866 

38 

6 8 

Bhimthadi 

48 

74,222 

1,03,982 

40 

8 9 

Haveli 

83 

80,965 

1,13,773 

41 

11 10 

Pabal - - - 

59 

1,02,228 

1,39,479 

36 

11 2 

Supa - 

39 

57,461 

72,303 

26 

—— 


In 1878-79 forty villages in Purandhar were brought under a 
second revision. Five of these were dumdla , or shared villages. 
Most of the villages had belonged to the Sasvad Mamlatdar’s 
division, which had been settled in 1847. Seventeen of the thirty- 
five Government villages were revised in 1878, and the other 
eighteen in 1879. The subdivision bordered on Bhimthadi on the 
east and on Haveli on the north. Its husbandry was similar to 
that in the neighbouring subdivisions, except that the land was 
more frequently ploughed; and a great deal of manure was used 
for sugar-cano and garden crops, while dry-crop lands were also 
manured when enough manure could he procured. 

During the Survey lease the communications had been greatly 
improved. In 1847 the only made road was that by the B&pdev 
Pass from Puna to Sattitr&, which, as stated above, was mostly 
used by pack-bullocks and but little by carts. By 1878 there 
were numerous lines of communication with different larger 
markets, the chief of which was Puna, There were some small 
local manufactures of blankets, cotton-cloth, and bangles. 

In the matter of prices of the three principal grains, viz., javdri, 
bctjri , and wheat, there was an increase of fully 100 per cent, in 
the course of the Survey lease. 

The following statement shows the progress in cultivation and 
realisations of revenue during the lease, and for ten years previous 
to it, in fifteen villages :— 

















Population in these villages had increased by 22 per cent., flat- 
roofed and tiled houses by 19*7 per cent., and thatched houses by 
15*1 per cent.; ploughs by 36*4 per cent., and carts from 60 to 
315, or 425 per cent. The value of land, as ascertained by the 
sums for which it was mortgaged and sold, was higher than in 
any subdivision hitherto dealt with. 

The villages were divided into five groups for maximum dry- 
crop rates, with the result shown in the following statement : 


Groups 

No. of 
Villages. 

Old Rental. 

Dry Crop by New Settlement. 

Rent. 

Increaso 
per cent. 

Maximum 
per Acre. 



Its. 

Its. 


Rb. a. 

1 

1 

3,257 

5,114 

57*0 

2 0 

2 

2 

1,586 

2,067 

30*3 

1 14 

3 

10 

11,244 

14,320 

27*4 

1 10 

4 

2 

1.273 

1,446 

13*6 

1 8 

5 

2 

1,373 

1,721 

25*3 

1 6 


17 

1 

18,733 

24,668 

31-6 I — 


Inclusive of all descriptions of land, the revision caused an 
increase of 52'8 per cent, in the rental. 

The lands of the other eighteen villages were intermixed with 
those of the first seventeen. The climate, communications, and 
markets were the same in both. In the ten years before the first 
settlement the average area of waste had been 5,238 acres, which 
had fallen by 1877-78 to one of four. Population had increased 
by 22 9 por cent., flat-roofed and tiled houses by 18*2 per cent., 
von. ir. 20 
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carts by 121 per cent., and working wells by 36-8. Thatched 
houses decreased by 23*3 per cent. (326 to 250), farm cattle by 
19*7 per cent., and ploughs 17*9 per cent. If these statistics are 
correct, economical farming must hare made great progress in the 
thirty years. 

The villages were arranged in six groups, with maximum dry- 
crop rates varying from Us. 2 12a. to R. 1 6a., giving an increase 
of 34*3 per cent, exclusive of water-rates, and 39 per cent, inclusive 
of them. The average acre rate rose from 8a. 2p. to 11a. 2p, In 
a small quantity of rice cultivation a proposed maximum of Rs. 8 
gave an average rate of only Rs. 2 8a. 7p., and all new rice and 
garden lands wore assessed at dry-crop rates. There was a total 
area of 1,485 acres of garden land, for the portion of which irri¬ 
gated from channels a maximum of Rs. 8 was proposed. 

The result is shown in the subjoined statement:— 


Villages. 

Government Occupied Land. 

Maximum 
per Acre 
Dry Crop. 

Old Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Ront. 

Incr. % 


1 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


Rs. a. 

i 8 

4,875 

2,812 

4,406 

4,481 

59*4 

1 2 12 

i 8 

1,844 

1,125 

1,930 

1,693 

505 

2 0 

1 2 

5,721 

3,003 

5,908 

4,716 

570 

| 1 14 

i 1 

242 

124 

245 

127 

2*4 

1 12 

i 1 

1,387 

869 

1,481 

1,128 

29*8 

i 1 8 

8 

22,906 

10,553 

22,930 

13,486 

27*8 

! 1 ^ 

18 

! 36,475 

18,486 

J 36,900 

25,631 

39*0 

1 - 


Proposals for the revision of the Survey assessment in the 
M&val subdivision, the greater portion of which was settled iu 
1853-54, were submitted, and sanctioned by Government in 1887 
for the usual term of thirty years. Considerable changes in its 
constitution had been made in the meanwhile, forty-six villages 
having been added to it from Khed and Haveli, and eighty-four 
transferred from it to the latter. It accordingly now consists of 
142 Government and twenty-six alienated villages. It was one of 
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^tiie Talakaa originally surveyed and assessed by Mr. Pringle, 
much of whose work had been confirmed at the settlement of 
1853-54% This arrangement having* on the whole proved unsatis¬ 
factory, both measurement and classification of soils have been 
re-done under recent orders, with the result that 17,241 old Survoy 
numbers have become 30,919 under the revision, each man’s 
holding being now separately recorded and assessed, excessively 
large fields broken up, and all alienated lands divided off from 
those paying rent directly to Government. The difference in the 
general area amounted to only 411 acres in 212,728 in favour of 
the new measurement, 

Mnval is now hounded on the north and west by Khed and 
Haveli, on the south by the country of the Pant Sachiv of Bhor, 
and it is separated from the Thana Collectorate on the west 
mostly by the Sahy&dri range. It is generally hilly, and divided 
by five spurs from that range into valleys from west to east. The 
Indr&ini river and its tributary streams drain all but the southern¬ 
most valley, the latter being watered by the Pavana, which through 
part of its courso forms the southern boundary of the subdivision. 
Along the valley of the Indraini run both the old made road 
between Bombay and Puna and the south-eastern branch of the 
G. I. P. Railway. The southernmost valley, that of the Pavana, 
ranks next to this in size and accessibility, but the others contain 
little level ground, and are difficult of access for wheeled carriage. 
Along the hanks of the Pavana and up the valley of the Indraini 
to within five or six miles of the Gh&fc crest there is good black 
soil, but the prevailing dry-crop soil is reddish or grey, poor in 
depth and quality, hut easily tilled, and capable of yicdding fine 
crops of the usual hill products. Rice is raised of peculiar ex¬ 
cellence. A large proportion of its area, nearly a half, is left 
uncultivated, partly for the supply of Puna with hay and partly 
for grass to bo used in the rice lands as rub or ash-manure. The 
climate, as in all districts lying near the Gbats, varies greatlv, the 
rainfall at Lanavli in the west being about]162 inches in the year, 
at lihadk/ila in the centre nearly 70 in., and at Taleg&on in the 
east about 401 in. Owing to excessive clearing of forest on the 
bill slopes, a matter only lately taken in hand and a remedy bv 
re-planting provided by the Forest Department, great denudation 
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mb taken place, which the efforts of generations will be required 
to counteract. 

T.htf railway lias four stations witliin the limits of Maval, and 
at one of them, Talegtion, is tho principal local market, which is 
the depot for the trade between Khed, Junnar, and Bombay. 
Puna is supplied with most of its grass and a good deal of fire¬ 
wood from the Khadkdla station. Landvli contains a large per¬ 
manent European and Eurasian population dependent partly on 
local supplies; and here and at other places there are smaller 
bazaars held, so that on the whole the subdivision is well off in 
the matter of outlets for its produce. There are hardly any 
manufactures, except that of a little oil from lehorami in rude 


mills. 

During the currency of the first Survey lease for thirty years 
the population in 133 out of 142 villages has increased by about 
42 per cent., and now represents a density of 153 per square mile; 
this, considering the proportion of hilly and uninhabitable country, 
is rather high. The number of carts has increased by about 751 
per cent., and that of agricultural cattle, although its advance, 
87 per cent., is apparently small, as it gives the proportion of a 
pair of oxen to nine acres of cultivation, lias kept pace with the 
increased area of tillage. 

The following statement shows that prices on the whole have 
advanced to about double in the course of the settlement:— 

Period. Bajri. 

First year of settlement . . . . 34 

Ten years, from 1852-53 to 18(51 . . 26 

Second decade, from 1862-63 to 1871-72 . 12* 

Fourteen years, from 1872-73 to 1885—86. 151 


Cleaned 
Wheat, Rice. 

26 15 

21;} 13i 

10* 7f 

12 9 


Not to go into too great detail, the returns for 100 villages 
show that from an occupied area of 28,925 acres, assessed at 
Es. 33,956, in the year before tho introduction of the settlement, 
cultivation had risen in 1885-86 to 69,790 acres, yielding Rs. 41,886, 
while the remissions had been nominal, amounting casually in the 
worst year to only Rs. 123. Collections have been made without 
difficulty ; in the three last years, from 1883-84 to 1885-86, out 
0 £ a total number of 1,787 notices for the sale of occupancy 
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rights on account of unpunctual payment of instalments of 
revenue, the demands of the Collector have been paid up without 
requiring the sale of a single field. 

There were thus perceptible signs of such an advance in the 
general prosperity of the subdivision as to warrant an increase of 
assessment up to the limit allowed by the orders of Government, 
and this view, although objected to by the Survey and Revenue 
Commissioners, has been adopted by the Bombay Government, 
and finally confirmed by the India Office. In the new grouping for 
maximum rates of assessment the same principle as that adopted 
in the old, viz. differentiation according to the change in climate 
from west to east, and proximity to the main line of communica¬ 
tion, has been adopted, and there is accordingly little difference 
between the two groupings. 

The first group now consists of fourteen villages in tho east, where 
the climate is most favourable and the communications best, with 
the station and market of TalegAon; the old maximum, varying 
from R. 1 6a. in one village to Rs. 2 in seven and R. 1 8a. in 
the remainder, has been raised to Rs. 2 2a. for dry-crop and Rs. 8 
for rice. 

The Becond group, of 67 villages, includes the open country at 
the mouth of the Indraini valley, tbo villages on each side of the 
railway, and the Bombay road as far westwards as the Ghats, and 
thirteen in tho valley of the Pavana, which but for their inferior 
communications might have gone into the first group. The old 
maximum dry-crop rates varied from R. 1 4a. to R. 1 6a., and 
have now been raised to R. 1 8a.; the maximum rate for rice is 
the same as in the first group. 

The third group,'of thirty-nine villages, lies in the remoter parts 
of the valley of the Indruini and along tho northern border, with 
a few in the Pavana valley. Though equal in climate to the 
second group, the communications of this are not so good. Tho 
maximum dry-crop rate of R. 1 4a. in the majority of these vil¬ 
lages remains as before, being lowered in five from R. 1 6a. and 
raised in three from R. 1. The maximum rice rate adopted is 
Rs. 7. 

In the fourth group, of twenty-two villages, stretching along the 
crest of the Ghats, and in some cases down the western slopes, 
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the old maximum dry-crop rate of a rupee has also been retained, 
and one of Rs. 6 adopted for rice. The climate hero is excessively 
moist, and wheeled traffic almost unknown. 

The area of rice cultivation in Government land has increased 
in the course of the settlement from 10,915 acres to 14,786; the 
average assessment rises from Rs. 2 2a. 9p. to Es. 2 8a. 9p. per 
acre. The area recorded as garden in the old Survey was only 
twenty-six acres, assessed at an average of Es. 11 la. lOp. the 
acre; it is now 186 acres, assessed as follows: 

Acres. Average rate. 

Motasthal (under wells) . . 151 2 13 

Pdladhal (under channels) . 35 3 10 1 

The rules regarding non-assessment at extra rates of land im¬ 
proved at the tenant’s expense, and reducing that under old wells 
to dry-crop rates, have been strictly adhered to. The general 
effect of the revision is shown below :— 


i 

o 

■ 

Villages. 

By Old Survey. 

By Revision Survey. 

Per 

cent. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Government 

Occupied. 

Government 

Occupied. 

Government 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

H 

67 

3D 

22 

Area. 

Acres. 

15,640 

55,873 

25,151 

13,473 

Rs. 
12,555 
84,381 
12,810 
5,195 

Area. 
Acres. 
15.734 
59,313 
27,262 
J5.858 i 

Kb. 
15,667 
■15,861 
18,767 
| 7,332 

Area. 

Acres. 

295 

3,124 

2,253 

523 

Rs. 

171 

1,823 

667 

103 

Area. 

Acres. 

16,029 

62,437 

29,514 

16,:181 

Rs. 

15,838 

47,684 

17/134 

7,485 

24-8 

33*4 

30*8 

33-4 


142 

1,10,337 

65,250 

1,18,167 ] 

| 85,627 

6,194 

2,764 

1,24,361 

88,391 J 

31*2 


The twenty-five villages of the Haveli Taluka of the Puna 
(Poona) Collectorate in which revised settlements have not been 
carried out have now been brought under revision, four of them 
for the first time. They include the town of Puna and most of 
the neighbouring villages, with a few scattered amongst others 
already settled. They are the most favourably situated of the 
whole Collectorate, being in the neighbourhood of the large 
market of Puna, with its abundant non-agricultural population, 
having five stations of the G. I. P. Railway and three of the 
Southern Mahratta line within their limits, and being otherwise 
well supplied with roads for cart traffic. 

The usual statistics which go to prove the prosperous condition 
of the country and its ability to bear an enhanced assessment are 
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mlly favourable in these villages as in the rest of the Taluka, 
whilst in one respect, viz. that of having had a large irrigation 
work constructed in their neighbourhood, somo of them have a 
decided advantage. Population, working cattle, ploughs and 
carts have increased in numbers, with the exception of the three 
villages in the immediate neighbourhood of Puna; in these the 
decrease is nominal in consequence of the people having been 
absorbed in the population of the town itself. 

As much as 86*6 per cent, of the Survey fields are in the hands of 
the registered occupants, and 11*3 are sublet for cash and grain rents. 
In sales of land, voluntary'and by order of the civil courts, twenty- 
six times the assessment on the lands sold have been realised, and 
in a hundred cases of lease nearly five times that assessment have 
been paid. In a hundred cases of mortgage without possession 
land assessed at Rs. 1,847 stands security for Rs. 17,136, and in a 
hundred of mortgage with possession land rated at Rs. 1,488. an 
area of 1,477 acres is held for payment of Rs. 35,096. Tho 
revenue has been collected with ease, the remissions granted 
having been inconsiderable, and the area of cultivation and waste 
at the commencement and end of the Survey lease have been re¬ 
spectively 14/215 and 19,111 and 3,935 and 142 acres. Thus, 
practically speaking, there is no waste left for extension of culti¬ 
vation. 

The maximum rates of assessment for dry-crop lands adopted 
on revision and the reasons for them have already been given for 
the whole Haveli Taluka, and those adopted in the twenty-five 
villages are severally the same as those of the villages of the group 


in which they are situated. 

With regard to lands watered from channels supplied by the 
irrigation lake of KharakvasRi, mentioned above, the maximum 
rate of Rs. 8 in force for the rest of the Taluka has been raised to 
Rs. 10 in the three villages of the first group close to Pdna, on 
account of their superior position. In rice lands a maximum of 
Rs. 6 has been taken in place of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 adopted in the 
villages already settled. Land under new wells has had no water 
assessment placed on it, while what is under old wells and what 
has been converted from dry-crop to rice have been assessed within 
the maximum dry-crop rates. 
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Garden land lias increased in area from 484 to 1,091 acres* 
Its averagf 3 assessment is increased from Es. 2 9a. 2p. to 
Es. 3 8a. 4p., in consequence of improved facilities for irrigation 
supplied by the State. 

The aroa of rice land is greater by 710 acres, and its average 
assessment is increased from R. 1 15a. 7p. to Es. 2 14a. per acre. 
The general financial result is an enhanced demand of Es. 10,682, 
but of this Es. G27 are due for water-rate. The general average 
rate has risen from 10a. 6p, to E. 1 0a. 7p. The total increase is 
one of 65 per cent., but exclusive of water-rate 60 per cent. This- 
being in excess of the 33 per cent, permitted by the rules as the 
limit beyond which assessment is not to be raised on revision in 
any 'group of villages, a special remission of one-sixth of the 
assessment on each Survey field has been ordered for the whole 
period of thirty years for which the new rates are to continue in 
force. 

It has been pointed out by the Survey officers that the literal 
carrying-out of this order will not have the effect intended, but 
will result in some cases in the enhancement still remaining con¬ 
siderably above the per-centage desired, and in others in bringing 
it down far below that standard. In addition to this, it will 
violate in some cases the supplementary rule that the increase in 
any single village may he as high as 66 per cent. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this remonstrance, the Bombay Government have simply 
adhered to their first order, and assigned no reason for doing so. 
The complication that will be caused in the village revenue papers 
in consequence may well be imagined, when it is remembered that 
each village contains some hundreds of Survey fields, five-sixths 
only of the recorded assessment on each of which will now be 
brought to account and one-sixth shown as remission every year. 
In these twenty-five villages the whole were re-measured and the 
soils classified again. 

Five villages of the Bhimthadi Taluka, in which the original 
settlements were still in force, were brought under revision in 
1890, and have had new rates applied to them similar to those of 
the villages of the several groups in which they lie. There is 
nothing peculiar in the circumstances of these villages requiring 
special notice. They have shared in the prosperity of the re- 



mainder of the Talukt, and, being scattered in diiferent directions, 
have rightly been grouped with adjacent villages for maximum 
rates. The enhancement in four has been well within the limits 
assigned by the rules; and although in the fifth the increase is 
considerable, above the 66 per cent, allowed by those rules, Go¬ 
vernment have not seeu in its circumstances sufficient reason to 
direct the strict enforcement of the latter limit. It would have 
been better if strict principle had not been acted up to in the 
twenty-five Haveli villages mentioned above, where there were 
really strong reasons for it relaxation. 




AHMADNAGAR (AHMEDNUGGER). 


The Ahmadnagar Collectorate lies to the south of Nasik, between 
18° 20' and 19° 59' N. lat, and 73° 40' and 75° 43' E. long. It is 
bounded on the east by the Nizam's territories, and on the south 
and west by Sholapur and Puna, touching Thana in the Xkola 
Taluka. Its area is 6,666 square miles, and, according to the 
census of 1881, it had a population of 112*69 to the square mile. 
It is irregular in shape, somewhat resembling a slanting cross, 
and is about 120 miles in length and 125 in breadth. One T&luka, 
Jamkhed, is isolated in the midst of the Nizam's territories. It 
contains the eleven subdivisions of Koparg&on, Nevasa, Shivgaon, 
Nagar, Karjat, Shrigonda, Parner, Sangamner, Akola, Kfthuri, 
and Jamkhed. Its vernacular is Mahratti. 

On the acquisition of the territories composing the old Ahmad- 
nagar Collectorate, inclusive of a portion of what now belongs to 
Nasilc, between 1817 and 1822, from the Peshva, the Nizam, 
Holkar, <fcc,, the country between theGhandor hills and the Bhima 
river was placed under the charge of Capt, Pottinger. Order was 
easily restored, for the country was exhausted, and the people wil¬ 
lingly obeyed any power that could protect them. The Koli and 
Phil Naiks, who held the country near the Sahyadris, were sent 
for, and their allowances and villages confirmed to them on con¬ 
dition that they should keep the neighbouring country quiet. The 
district thus enjoyed more complete rest than it had for many 
years. 

At this time the country was almost ruined. According to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the east of Gangthadi, though open and 
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without inhabitants since the famine of 
1803-4 In Neviisa at that time only twenty out of 180 villages 
remained inhabited. Between this and Ahmadnagar matters were 
better, and to the south of Ahmadnagar thero was much rich 
cultivation, but still in 1819 more than half of the laud was waste, 
and in P&rner, next to Sirur in Puna, the country was a wilder¬ 
ness. Subsequently to 1822, cessions and exchanges of villages 
have been carried out as late as 1870. 

Few traces of early Native systems of revenue management 
remained on the introduction of British rule. One of these was 
the division of the land into munds, his, and tika, or tJiika. A 
mund was an aggregate of many fields or tikas , the assessment 
being fixed on the former in a lump sum, notwithstanding any 
variety of lands contained in it. In the settlement of his, 
or small estates, the division of village lands was into smaller 
portions than munds , and the assessment on each has was the same. 
A trace also remained of the tanklxd, or villago rental, introduced 
by Malik Ambar, the Miuister of Ahmadnagar, in about 1600 to 
1626. It was an imitation of what had been done in Khan desk 
and Gujarat by Akbar’s Minister, Todar Mai, after careful esti¬ 
mates framed of the produce of land, of which one-third was fixed 
on each field as the share the State was entitled to. It was not 
fixed permanently, hut represented the standard sum payable in a 
normal year. Malik Ambar gave the ryot a joint interest with 
the State in the land by revising and confirming the right of here¬ 
ditary occupancy under the rrnrasi tenure. Different descriptions 
of land, such as jirdyat (dry-crop), bagdyat (garden), and tan 
(rice), were recorded in a bigJia, which was equal to about three- 
quarters of an acre; but the farming system of the Makrattas 
intervened and obliterated all traces of a regular system. No 
reliance could be placed on village records that were found occa¬ 
sionally in existence. The ryots apportioned the village lands in 
munds among themselves, according to their known productiveness, 
hut on unknown data. When any mund land was relinquished, 
it was let out at istdvd , or gradually-increasing rents, until the 
original standard was reached. It was a permanent rent and not 
increased in the case of outsiders (upri). Cesses had been com¬ 
mon among the Mahrattas, but were abolished under British rule. 
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In Ahmadnagar Mirusdars were about equal in number to the 
ordinary tenants, and had the privilege of paying dry-crop rates 
in garden lands, which was not the case in Puna, where they were 
in the proportion of three to one. 

The rates of assessment were estimated to equal from a maxi¬ 
mum of Bs. 3 in dry-crop to a minimum of 4a., and in garden from 


Bs. 6 to B. 1 2a. 

The first record of a separate revenue for Ahmadnagar is in the 
accounts for 1820, when the total (inclusive, probably, of mohtarfd, 
taxes on trades, and s&yar, miscellaneous, such as spirits and 
drugs) appears as Bs. 18,24,428 from 1st May 1819 to 30th April 
1820. In the next year this fell to Bs. 16,35,703, in consequence 
of the transfer of Sivner (Junnar) and Indapur to Puna. Owing 
to the transfer of Bilrsf to Sholapur in the next year, 1821-22, 
the revenue again fell to Bs. 15,84,527. In the following year, 
again, there was a nominal increase of Bs. 56,916 in consequence 
of the annexation of some of the Sholapur Talukas formerly iu 
Dharvar. 

With the abolition of the farming system Captain Pottinger 
adopted that of settlement with individual ryots, made either by 
himself or by his Mamlatdiirs, in conjunction with the Patels or 
village headmen, the hereditary district officers, Deshmukhs, 
Deslipandis, &c., being consulted as little as possible; for he 
found that they plundered both the Government and the ryot. 
About a week before he was to arrive in a subdivision he sent 
word that the village headmen and accountants (fcalkarnis) should 
be summoned, and statements of cultivation of each village, show¬ 
ing increase or decrease, made out in a given form. On his arrival 
at a village these were inspected, and the correctness of the returns 
tested by clerks sent out to different villages. If anything wrong 
was discovered, the headmen were made responsible and punished. 
After these investigations the ryots of some of the nearest villages 
were summoned, and a Jculvar , or rayaivdri settlement made, patds 
or yearly agreement being given to the people. The Mamlatdars 
or Kumavisdars settled all the Collector could not himself get 
through. All restrictions on removing or disposing of crops was 
done away with, and six instalments were fixed for the payment 
of the revenue. Out of 100 ten parts were to be paid in Novem- 
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^ and December, and twenty in each of the four months from 

January to April, inclusive. About one-fifth of the revenue was 
usually unpaid at the end of April. 

This was of great advantage to the people, as it enabled them 
to pay their rents from the sale of their crops, without having to 
borrow money. Village expenses were fixed at 6 per cent of the 
village rentals; the amount was strictly adhered to and a refund 
enforced if it was exceeded. TJpris and outsiders were allowed to 
come in and settle on exactly the same torms as old residents, and 
anybody who chose to do so was allowed to go away ; the latter, 
however, was merely a nominal permission, as no one felt disposed 
to leave British territory. For lands that had lain waste for some 
years leases for from four to eight years at gradually increasing 
rentals (istdvd) were given; when lands covered with brushwood 
were taken up, they were allowed to be rent-free for one or two 
years- and when waste was converted into garden land five years 
of istdvd were generally granted. 

As it was found that the headmen threw obstacles in the way 
of strangers getting leases, for fear they should obtain mird&i, or 
hereditary rights, the power of granting such leases was trans¬ 
ferred to the Mamlatddra. Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the 
Deccan, objecting to several things in the existing practice of 
granting leases, proposed that in all istdvd leases the holder 
should have a separate record for fields under such leases, and 
others on which full rent was paid, the area in bighas and the 
rent of each to be specified; and that registers of all individual 
leases should be furnished to the Collector’s office, all changes 
being noted at the annua) settlement. 

Between 1825 and 1828 a survey known as the Old Deccan 
Surrey was introduced into part of Ahmadnagar ; this seems to 
have been somewhat on the plan adopted in the Ceded Districts 
of Madras, but neither its measurements nor classification of soils 
were ever put to any use. Of the numerous cesses that had been 
established under the Mahratta Government the most oppressive 
were abolished, and the rest continued. Owing to all these mea¬ 
sures, by 1821 about 390,000 bighas of waste land had been culti¬ 
vated, and Captaiu Pottinger wrote in 1822 that if it had not been 
for the cholera, which had raged, the change would have been 
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^ito surprising. Up to 1822 prices were still fairly high, and 
the tillage of waste had gone up to 500,000 bighas; but with, the 
end of this period a fall in the value of grain had set in which put 
a stop to this rapid rate of progress. Javdri fell from 30 to 90 
seers the rupee, and in 1823-24 the area of tillage fell from 


2,154,826 to 1,981,182 bighas , the gross revenue from Rs. 25,50,530 
to Rs. 22,04,590, and a rise took place in remissions from Rs. 97,420 


to Rs. 2,96,400. 

In 1823—24 the rainfall was short, and in 1824—25 it was worse. 
In the latter year the area under tillage rose slightly, but the 
remissions amounted to Rs. 10,20,000 and the revenue fell to 
Rs. 19,60,000. Prices, in addition, continued to fall, and in 1826 
cultivation fell to 1,804,000 bighas , and remissions rose to about 
Rs. 2,50,000. Mr. Dunlop, who became Collector in 1825, and 
wrote in December 1826, saw no hope of improvement. There 
was no local demand sufficient to absorb the produce of even a 
fair harvest, and the distance from water-carriage and markets 
rendered the surplus grain of little value. He thought some 
good might be done by encouraging horse-breeding. His views 
were tinged with ail extra tint of gloom, probably from his 
having been accustomed to Gujarat, where the land was much 
more fertile and the people better off. He, however, introduced 
a useful reform in the shape of an improved system of village 
accounts. In 1828 a general report on the revenue system, &c., 
of Ahmadnagar was sent in by the Collector; this only explains 
in somewhat more detail what has already been said on the 
subject. 

From 1828 on to 1832-33 the seasons were more or less un¬ 
favourable, but in 1833-34, in consequence of the good season. 


the revenue rose to Rs. 13,99,600, a higher sum than had been, 
collected for ten years. The remissions in this year were still, 
however, Rs. 2,81,039, and in the ten preceding years had once 
reached Rs. 9,81,884, and never been less than Rs. 1,88,778. 

In the next few years a certain partial amount of relief was 
afforded by the remission of water-rate ( pdn-bharit ) and the 
reduction of dry-crop and garden assessments in 1835-36, as well 
as 1836-37, extending to Sangamner, Nevasa, Ahmadnagar and 
Karda, as well as by the abolition of land customs to the extent 
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Es. 1,64,000 in 1837-38. In tho fourteen years ending with 
the latter four laths of rupees had been written oft the books as 
remissions, and in 1837-38 tho revenue stood at Es. 12,65,060. 

It was still found that the rates were too high, and there was 
little chance of real improvement until they were so reduced as to 
do away with the necessity for annual remissions. The Collector was 
authorized to undertake this, and in this and the following year 
reductions to the extent of Es. 26,460 were carried out. Between 
1823 and 1833 much more detailed village field registers and 
other village accounts were introduced, which gave trustworthy 
data for fixing the annual settlements. Orders were also issued 
for the leasing out on favourable terms of deserted and decaying 
villages. On the whole the area of tillage had increased, but this 
was attributed by the Collector to the grant of leases of laud at 
low rates, and not to any general improvement in the condition of 
the people. 

In 1838-39 there was again another failure of crops, and remis¬ 
sions to the sum of Es. 5,69,800 had to be given. Advances were 
made for the construction and repair of wells, but what was still 
more important, a plan of survey and settlement prepared by Mr. 
Goldsmid was submitted to and approved by Government. It 
was divided into twp branches. Mr. Goldsmid was to be in charge 
of the survey of the villages in the plains ( deshi ), and Mr. Tytler 
presided over that of the dang or hill survey. The account of 
tho latter will be found under the head of Nasik, to which as a 
Sub-collectorate the country then belonged; this was not finished 
till 1847-48. 


During the years 1839-40, till the Survey settlement was com¬ 
menced by the adoption of the plan carried out under Mr. Tytler 
in NAsik, in the dang or hill portion of the AkolA subdivision, hi 
1848, no general measure of reform in the revenue system of Ah- 
madnagar was proceeded with, a few local revisions only being 
carried out with the help of Mr. Pringle's measurements in the 
south, by the Collector and his assistants. 

In AkolA, which was the most western portion of the district, 
there was but little level land; the soil was poor, tho rain plentiful, 
and the torrents so numerous and strong, that dry-crop land had 
often to be banked like rice to prevent its being carried away. 
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^Clie people were mostly poor, and the pressure of population only 
55 to the square mile. There were only two weekly markets. 
With no manufactures worth the name, no made roads, and the 
stagnation of trade, there was nothing to relieve the pressure of 
the people on the soil for subsistence. The Kolis, who formed 
half the population, were careless, thoughtless, and improvident, 
generally in debt, and given to plundering. The only people 
fairly well oft were the Kiinadas, a shepherd tribe. No part of 
Ahmadnagar called for reform more urgently than this. 

In the 112 Government villages of A'kola four systems of 
realising revenue existed. First, the bigha rate (bighavni) in forty, 
the plough-tax ( aotbandi ) in thirty-five, the nakta chdl , or cash- 
rate, in thirty-seven, and the wood-ash (dali) rate, found more or 
less in them all. The first professed to divide the lands into 
fields, recorded in a field-register ( number-khardd), but there was 
neither measurement nor classification of soils. The bigha was of 
every size, from half an acre to two, three, or four acres, and in 
the forty villages there were twenty-five different rates, each village 
generally having from three to six. The Kulkarnia also levied 
certain grain fees and 8a. in cash on every thirty bighas. The 
plough-tax was a tax on ploughs — two-bullock, four, six, and eight- 
bullock. The rates were forty-three in number; each village had 
commonly three or four rates, and these were halved and quartered. 
Any little circumstance, at the pleasure of the Kulkarnis, changed 
the plough-rate, such as loss or increase of bullocks, or the area 
of cultivation; any addition to a man's family or establishment, 
and other causes, would lead to the increase or decrease of a whole 
or part of a plough. Plough-tax was recalculated every year, the 
Kulkarni assessing nominally on the Patel’s information. There 
was in reality no system, and the assessments could not be 
checked. 

The nakta chdl, or cash system, was fixed after the following 
fashion. The ryot’s power of paying, the number of his bullocks, 
pastures, and family, were said to be the chief criteria in fixing 
the assessment, but the lump assessment was changed every year 
for such causes as the loss of a son, or partner, or a bullock, which 
made it fall. Similarly, when a man’s cultivation or means in¬ 
creased it rose. No test of this was possible, and it was never 
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mpted. The Kulkarnis levied in addition certain grain and 
cash fees. 

The fourth system was that of taxing dali f or hill land manured 
by wood-ashes. The rates were fixed by the Kulkami according 
to the ryot’s means and power of payment: a single man half a 
rupee, a married man a rupee, and so on; and the Kulkarnis 
levied two annas a holding in addition to grain fees. 

The whole tendency of all these but the first was to check in¬ 
stead of fostering industry and labour. The rates were apparently 
not heavy, but none of the people were in good condition. 

Under Mr. Tytler the lands of all the better kinds of dry-crop, 
rice, and garden were minutely measured, classified, and assessed. 
Poor and hilly lands not admitting of measurement were leased in 
a lump to the people of each village, each individual having his 
own holding and payments defined by the settling officer, and 
recorded in a separate lease, signed, and given when the rates 
were fixed. 


The 110 villages were divided into three groups. The first held 
forty-four, which had as nearly as possible all arable land classi¬ 
fied and assessed separately. The second held thirty-three villages, 
in which all rice land was alone measured separately and classified; 
and the third had thirty-three villages, in which the rice land was 
measured into fields but not classified. The rates were (1), ulcti, or 
round sums imposed on all lands incapable of measurement in 
each village; (2), rice land rates; (3), dry -crop rates for lands 
capable of measurement; and (4), garden rates. The term of the 
lease was limited to fivo years. The rice land, in eight classes, 
bore rates from Its. 2-J to 12a. The dry-crop had nine classes, 
varying from R. I 2a, to 4a. * The 216 acres of garden land were 
divided into twelve and five classes, according to whether it was 
channel or well watered. In the former Rs. 7|, and in the latter 
lis. 2| were fixed as the maximum, the average on the former 
being Rs. 2 11a. Ip., and in the latter Rs. 2 7a. 8p. The new 
rental exceeded the average collections of twenty-nine years by 
Rs. 5,180, or as Rs. 27,480 is to Rs. 22,300. The probable collec¬ 
tions were estimated at Rs. 23,864 for 1848-49. The rates were 
sanctioned by Government in January 1849. 

At the time of the first settlement Ahinadnagar contained fifteen 
VOL. II. 11 
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which now belong to Nasik, under which the 
details ol tneir settlement have been given. The remaininsr 
were settled between 1848 and 1853, with gener, 


follows:— 


— 

Old Rental. 

New Rental. 

Subdivision.! 

Year. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Akola - * - 

Saoganmer - 
Bivhuri - - 

Nevasa 

Karel a - 
Ahimdtiagur - 
Korti - - - 

Sivgoon - - 

Jamkhed - - 

1818-48 
1818-48 
1818-49 
1818-51 
1618-51 
1818-51 
1818-52 
1818-52 
1818 52 

Rs. 

50,000 

54,000 

59,952 

1,01,528 

1,21,648 

80,260 

09,257 

42,354 

55,504 

1846-47 

1848-47 

1848-49 

1850-51 

1850-51 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 
1851-52 
1851-52 

lis. 

57,993 

66,131 

52,888 

1,15,111 

1,02,014 

81,397 

78,399 

45,013 

54,017 

1848-49 

1848-49 

1819-50 

1851-52 

1851-52 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 
1852-53 
1852-53 

Rs. 

40,000 

35,000 

41,465 

69,067 

73,833 

52,329 

55,161 

32,896 

36,082 

1849-50 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 
1852-53 
1852-53 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 
3853-54 
1853-54 

42,000 

44,000 

55,000 

98,501 

1,03,704 

67,393 

70,000 

40,000 

45,000 

Total - 


6,34,503 

- 

1 

6,42,963 

— 

4,35,833 

— 

5,65,598 


A. settlement was introduced into the plain ( deshi ) villages of 
A kola and Sangamner in 1848. Akola was the more western of 
the two, and its dcslu portion, with a large part of bangamner, lay 
between two of the eastern spurs of the Sahyiidri range. The two 
subdivisions bad on their north Sinnar (Nasik), on the south Jun- 
nar (Puna), and on the west the Sahyadris and Igatpuri (Nasik). 
There was a marked difference of climate. The neighbourhood of 
the hills saved Akola front droughts, but Sangamner, lying to the 
east, sometimes suffered severely from want of rain. The propoi- 
tiou of early and late crops was as two to one in Akola, and as 
threo to two in Sangamner. The average acre rate had been over 
a rupee, which in both fell till about 1838-37, after which there 
was a slight rise. The rat es of villages in both were lowered from 
time to time as the excess of the old assessment was discovered 
by the local authorities. In 1836-37 the rates of forty-four vil¬ 
lages in Sangamner were lowered at once. This was immediately 
followed by increased cultivation. In the ten years ending in 
1827-28 tillage rose from 52,770 bighas to 55,921 in the nine years 
ending in 1846-47, and collections from Rs. 51,670 to Its. 53,640. 
In Sangamner the rise in bighas under cultivation was from 
69,506 to 96,286, and in collections from Ks. 55,960 to Rs. 61,030. 

Survey operations began in 1845 and were completed in 1847. 
As the country was much cut up by ravines, and there was a 
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ifference in depth of soil in every field, both measurement and 
classification of soils was unusually difficult. 

The fifty-six A'kola villages were divided into three groups of 
twenty-eight, twenty-five, and three villages, at maximum rates of 
Es. 2, Es. If, and E. 1 8a. respectively. In garden land the rates 
already in force in Chandor were adopted, viz.:—For channel- 
watered a maximum of Es. 8, and minimum of Es. 3; and for 
we 11-watered, from Es. 4 to Es. 2. 

As the grouping of villages for maximum rates according to 
climate and markets had not at this time become a distinctive 
feature of the Survey settlement, the above grouping was probably 
based generally on soil-classification, as in Sangamner, where the 
dry-crop rates were nine in number, ranging from Es. 11 down to 
3a., to suit the nine classes of soil. The garden laud in San- 
gamuer, which was entirely well-watered, was assessed as in 
Akoln. 

The following statements show the general result of the settle¬ 
ment in the two subdivisions:— 


A'kola. 

Total Villages, 56. 

Former Gross Eental ( learned ), Es. 83,930; Former Collections 
plus Village Officers’ Grain Fees, Es. 52,050 ; Survey Total As¬ 
sessment, Es. 55,470; Average Old Bate, exclusive of Fees, 
E. 1 0a. 4p.; New Average, inclusive of Fees, 12a. 5p.; Decrease 
on Tillage of 1846-47, 19 J per cent. 

The total assessment under the new was thus a reduction of 
nearly 34 per cent, on the old Mahratta Jcamdl, or nominal rental. 

Sangamner. 

Total Villages, 104. 

Former Gross Eental, Es. 1,71,690; Former Collections plus 
Grain fees, Es. 56,700; Survey Total Assessment, Es. 71,780; 
Average Old Eate, exclusive of Fees, E. 1 la. 3p.; New Average, 
inclusive of Fees, 8a. 3p. Decrease on Tillage of 1846-47, 101- 
per cent. 

The new total assessment was a reduction on the old Mahratta 
kamulf or nominal rental, of 58 per cent. 


11 * 
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The following show's tho acreage, assessment, and average rate 
of dry-crop and the two descriptions of irrigated land 



Akola. 

St-uganmoi 


Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
per Acre. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
per Acre. 

Dry crop - 
Channel- watered land 
Well-waterod - 

Acres. 

67,739 

536 

724 

Us. 

51,048 

1,849 

1,970 

Us. a. p. 
12 2 

3 7 2 

2 11 8 

Acres. 

135,004 

2,460 

Kb. 

65,274 

6,508 

Bs. a. p. 

7 8 

2 10 4 

Total 

68,999 

65 473 

12 10 

138,064 

71.782 

8 2 


KA'HURI. 

The subdivision of Rahuri was the next to come under 
settlement, in 1849-50. It had Pdtoda (Niisik) to the north, 
Nevasa to the oast, Karda and Alimadnagar to the south, and 
Sangamner and Sinuar (Nasik) on the west. It had 125 villages, 
100 of which were under direct Government management, and the 
rest either wholly or partially alienated. The subdivision had 
suffered much in the Native wars before British rule. The land 
measures had been changed at various times to suit the conve¬ 
nience of the Governments for the time being, but the last general 
settlement of any importance was that when Nuro Bapuji Nagarkai* 
was Subehdar in 1759-60, when the land was measured and the 
size of the bigha adjusted to the different descriptions of soil, thus 
making the bigha a measure of quality and not of quantity. 

From 1802-3 till 1818 the Mahratta faming system destroyed 
all traces of regular measures and assessments, and when British 
rule was introduced in the latter year it was found impossible 
to trace and restore the original divisions of the village lands. 
Before 1825 it was the custom in doubtful cases to measure a 
holding, andiif its extent in bighas was found to exceed that 
recorded in the village papers, tho excess was assessed at the usual 
rates. This naturally did more harm than good, as the new bigha. 
was a fixed quantity, and the old varied with the quality of the 
land. 
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1825, when Mr. Pringle’s survey was about to be introduced, 
the aggregate area of all the holdings in each village was com¬ 
pared with the total (ralcba) ox its land, and where they did not 
tally the excess or deficiency was recorded in the village papers. 
No extra assessment was, however, levied on this account, and 
the measure had no practical result. No change was effected by 
this old survey, which did not last long, and only a few villages 
were measured and classified under it. 

In 1833 field registers were prepared, but no general 
measurement was made at any time, and till 1849 the revenue 
officers had no proper data on which to frame the true estimate 
of each man’s holding. In the meanwhile the rates nominally in 
existence during Mahratta rule were continued. In 1836-37 and 
subsequently these were lowered at different times, some of them 
by as much as one-fourth; but the reductions failed to improve 
the condition of the subdivision. The average assessment in the 
thirty years ending in 1848 was 13a. 3p. the acre. This was 
making allowance for included portions of waste land iu fields, 
and in many cases people probably held more land than they were 
debited with in the accounts. Making allowances for hereditary 
officers’ fees, and the assessment of garden lands included, dry- 
crop lands probably had paid not more than 13 or 14 annas the 
acre. 

Throughout the whole ante-Survey period (1818-1849) statistics 
of tillage area and remissions show that the subdivision was much 
reduced and impoverished. In the thirty years ending in 1848 
the average area under cultivation was about 61,000 out of 200,000 
acres ,* it never amounted in a single year to half the arable area. 
At the time of settlement Rabun was in a worse condition thau 
any subdivision hitherto settled. The people had little capital 
of any kind. There were only 8,475 working bullocks, propor¬ 
tionately less than that in any other settled subdivision, and there 
was less land used for garden and superior cultivation than in 
any other but Patoda. The manufactures were of an inferior 
description, and of limited amount. Trade was confined to the 
export of grain and sheep and the import of the few domestic 
articles the villagers required. Amidst the general poverty only 
the Marvari (money-lender) throve. Few ryots could bear the 
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bullock, or any ordinary calamity, and in a bad season 
iDost were forced to leave and seek work in Bombay in order 
to live. 


There was only one leading road for traffic within the limits of 
Rahtiri, viz. that from Ahmadnagar towards Nasik and Mulegaon, 
but that even, in some places, was bacl. Merchants resident at 
Bel&pur, R/ihuri and Vambori bought most of the local produce for 
export to Nagpur, Pima or Bombay. Of the 101 Government vil¬ 
lages a maximum dry-crop rate of R. 1 8a. was proposed for seven¬ 
teen, one of E. 1 da. for thirty-three, and one of E. 1 4a. for the 
remaining fifty-one. The average old dry-crop rate from 1825-26 
to 1846-47, as far as this could be ascertained from unreliable 
village records, had been 13 or 14 annas. The Survey rates gave 
an average on the cultivation of 1847-48 of 11 annas, and on the 
entire arable area of 9a. Op. There were 2,170 acres of garden 
land, watered from 949 wells; except in bad years the profit of 
this kind of cultivation was small. The maximum proposed was 
Es. 6, with an average of Rs. 2 2a. 8p.; the proceeds were Es. 4,720, 
or Es. 390 over the collections on garden land for 1847-48. 

The following shows the general result of the new settle¬ 
ment :— 


Villages, 101. 

last Collections of 1825 to 1847, Es. 54,923; Collections of 
1818 to 1848, Rs. 97,210; Survey Assessment, Es. 1,20,000. 
Increase, 23*4 per cent. 


NEVA'SA. 

The subdivision of Nev&sa was next settled, in 1851-52. It lay 
to the east of Rahuri, and was bounded on the east by Shivgaon, 
on the north by the Niz&m’s territory, and on the south by 
Ahmadnagar. I he settlement affected 149 villages, the remaining 
seventeen being either wholly or partially alienated. According 
to tradition Nevasa, under the old Hindu Government of the 
country, had been highly civilized and prosperous, but had suf¬ 
fered severely in the wars between the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
and subsequently in the disputes between the Mahrattas them- 
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1804, combined to complete its ruin, so that only twenty-one 
villages remained inhabited and the country became covered with 
brushwood. 

Before the establishment of British rule the revenue manage¬ 
ment had been as unsatisfactory as in the remainder of the 
•PeshviVs territories. It was traditionally said to have been 
settled by Malik Ambar, but it was doubtful whether the bigha 
rate ( bighavni ) found in existence, which was continued up to the 
settlement of 1852, was introduced by him or by one of Shah 
Jehan’s officers, to whom the kingdom was entrusted on the 
break-up of the Nizam Shahi kingdom in 1636. The rakba , or 
total area of each village, was said to have been ascertained 
partly by measurement and partly by estimate, the size of the 
bigha sometimes varying even in^tlie same village. The tanhha 
was supposed to be Malik Ambar's gross rental, and was alleged 
by the hereditary district officers to have been equal to one-fourth 
of the gross produce in kind converted into money on an average 
of past prices. The Mahratta gross rental was called the learned, 
and tasfir was said to be the difference between the Mussulman 
and Mahratta rentals. Nuro Bapuji in about 1759, amongst other 
reforms, introduced the bigha, that varied in size with the quality 
of the soil. Before Bajirao’s farming system was introduced the 
ryots were dealt with directly ; but after it the usual chaos was 
found to exist: thenceforward not any particular area tilled, but 
the crops stacked and stored were considered the best criteria of 
the power of a. village to pay revenue, although yearly returns 
continued to be made by the village officers as a matter of form. 

lu mirdri lands the rates were not always changed, but in others 
temporary rates or leases were given to get the lands cultivated, 
and pattis or cesses were levied in addition. 

In the year after the commencement of British rule, the Mah¬ 
ratta Jcamdly long virtually abolished, was assumed to be that by 
which the future revenue collections were to bo adjusted, and the 
village officers were required to give statements of the rates levi¬ 
able per bigha in each bolding. Few authentic records were forth¬ 
coming, and the rates adopted were mostly arbitrary. In eleven 
villages munddbandi (lump assessments on entire holdings) were 
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^mind to prevail. Garden rates varied fromRs.3| to R. 1 
some villages there was only one rate, and in some the garden 
lands bore only dry-crop assessment. 

In 1836-37 the dry-crop rates in fifty-eight villages and those 
of some holdings in others were lowered by about 28 per cent. 
The garden rates were not changed, but in forty-six villages a re¬ 
adjustment of the bighas under each well was made, and a reduction 
thus effected. No systematic attempt at a general revision of 
rates was ever made, but partial reductions or remissions were 
allowed where it was found the fall in prices had made tho weight 
of assessment too heavy. 

In 1827-28 the lands of 130 villages were measured under Mr. 
Pringle’s Deccan Survey, hut the measurements were not used, 
and up to 1833-34 no proper detailed field-registers were prepared. 
When they were then made out, the boundaries of holdings were 
not ascertained by actual inspection in the field, and no measure¬ 
ments were made to fix the area of each holding. They were thus 
very inaccurate, and in the new' Survey many of the fields could 
not be identified. It had always been the custom under British 
rule to allow tho partial cultivation of holdings. This caused 
great confusion in the accounts, and made it impossible to ascer¬ 
tain accurately the actual extent of cultivation. The portions left- 
waste were roughly estimated, and the assessment remitted. 

During the first years of British rule no attempt was made to 
check this, but after 1833-34 a test was taken by the Mamlatd'ir’s 
establishment, assisted by the hereditary district officers, or, in 
case of suspicion of fraud, by the Collector or his assistant. 

The remedial measures alluded to above had little beneficial 
result, and from Rs. 1,60,720 in 1847—48 the revenue fell to 
Rs. 82,150 in 1850, or nearly 50 per cent. It had never been pos¬ 
sible to collect the full nominal assessment, notwithstanding the 
remissions freely given; and although the land was fertile, not 
half of it had been under tillage for many years. Such was the 
state of affairs when the Survey operations commenced. The 
local trade was inconsiderable, but there was a large through 
traffic, of cotton from Benir by the Jour Pass to Bombay, and of 
salt and other goods from the coast inland. In addition to Nev&sa 
there were about eleven market towns, and about half the grain 
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of the country was exported. The local manufactures wero incon¬ 
siderable. 

The population of Nev&sa, at 3,268 souls, was the largest, none 
of the other towns containing over 1,000. The people were some¬ 
what better off than those of Rahuri and Sangamner. A few 
ryots had farms of 200 acres, and had thirty or forty bullocks, 
hut were mostly deeply in debt, the average debt not being less 
than Rs. 100. Most were Mirasdars, or hereditary occupants, 
10,520 out of 17,163 Survey numbers being found to belong to 
them. Three maximum rates of assessment, viz., R. 1 4a., R. 1 2a., 
and R. 1, were proposed for three classes of villages, seventeen, 
ninety-three, and thirty-eight iu number respectively. A maxi¬ 
mum of R. 3 was fixed for garden lands, of which 2,947 acres were 
watered entirely from wells. The average, Rs. 2 2a. 7p., was 
R. 1 10a. 8p. less than the old average. The total Survey rental, 
inclusive of waste, exceeded the collections under the old system 
by 45 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details :— 


Vil¬ 

lages. 

Former System. 

Survey. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Aero 

Rate. 

Land under Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

17 

19,100 

11 4 

26,965 

12,388 

7 4 

22,770 

9,135 

49,735 

21,523 

93 

1,15,235 

1 1 7 

105,050 

62,270 

9 6 

103,473 

42,197 

208,523 

1,04,467 

558 

27,452 

1 1 0 

25,811 

13,013 

8 1 

34,766 

11,942 

60,577 

24,955 

148 

1,61,787 

10 5 

157,826 

87,671 

8 10 

161,009 

63,274 

318,835 

1,50,945 


The following shows the assessment on the different descrip¬ 
tions of Government land in the subdivision :— 

Dry-crop: Area, 320,715 acres; Rs. 1,46,774. 

Garden : Area, 2,976 acres ; Rs. 6,438. 

Total: Area, 323,691 acres ; Rs. 1,53,212. 

Rs. 3,176 on 7,699 acres were also assessed as quit-rents. 
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Tlie hereditary officers did not collect grain, fees from the ryots, 
and all abolished money levies were iucluded in the Survey rates, 
in order to prevent their direct levy in future. 


PA'TODA. 

Karda, the largest subdivision in the Collectorate, was the next 
settled, in 1851-52. It was bounded on the nor th by Sangamner 
and Kahuri, on the east by Ahmadnagar and Korti, and on the 
west and south by Junnar, Pabal, a^nd Bhimtbadi in Puna. It; 
held 145 Government villages, with twenty-seven partially and 
forty wholly alienated. There had been a good deal of transfer of 
villages backwards and forwards between Puna and Ahmadnagar, 
and Karda was found in 1852 to be too large for proper manage¬ 
ment. It had been a good deal plundered by Holkar and others 
at the commencement of this century, but had not suffered so 
much as Nevasa. 

In 1818, when it came under British rule, its revenue system 
was in an equally chaotic state. The size of the biglia varied more 
than in Nevasa, but it was on the whole larger than elsewhere. 
The old assessments were very irregular. The mnndabandi and 
bujkavni systems prevailed or were renewed, and the usual patch- 
work system of reducing rates here and there where they seemed 
to press most heavily was adopted by the Collector, but apparently 
not with such good effects as in Nevasa. 

In the early years of British rule the collections in Karda in 
proportion to its resources were so much higher than in Nevasa 
that, in spite of the later remissions, the revenue never recovered- 
in the former to the same extent as in the latter, and cultivation 
was never so high ns in the first five years after the accession of 
British power. The Survey officers were of opinion that even with 
moderate assessments Karda would not speedily recover its proper 
condition. Communications were inferior, and of hardly any use 
for wheeled traffic. In the matter of markets the southern part 
of Karda was better off than Nevasa, on account of its nearness to 
Puna and Ahmadnagar. In the north the villages were unfavour- 
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communication with other quarters not being good. The local 
manufacture of a little coarse cotton-cloth and a few blankets was 
unimportant. Sirur, on the higb-road to Puna, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Puna Horse, was the chief market, containing a 
fair number of traders in good circumstances, some of whom ex¬ 
ported grain in large quantities. 

Of the 25,152 Survey holdings, 14,603 were mirdsi and 10,549 
gatlculi (hereditary and those that had lost their hereditary 
holders), and of the former 5,856 were tilled by the Mir&sdars 
themselves. 3,606 were waste. 

The 145 Government villages were arranged in six groups for 
maximum dry-crop rates ranging from E. 1 8 a. to 14a. The 
twelve that formed the first class lay on an elevated table-land on 
the hills running through the centre of the subdivision. They 
had a superior climate ; their position with reference to Ahmad- 
nagar, Puna, and Sirur was very good, and they yielded specially 
valuable wheat. Thirty*one villages with a maximum dry-crop 
rate of E. 1 6 a. formed the second class. The lands of seventeen 
of them lay close to the north of the group of hills of which 
mention has been made. Their climate was as good as that of 
the first class, but their position with regard to Puna and Sirtir 
was not so good. The MaliiUkan’s station of Yasunda was in¬ 
cluded in them, and the remaining fourteen lay to the south or 
south-west of the table-land mentioned, and included the Mam- 
latd&r’s station of Parner. Their position for markets was good, 
hut the climate not so favourable as that of the first group. On 
the other hand, water for irrigation was plentiful. 

Forty-three villages, with a maximum of E. 1 4a., formed the 
third class. Five of them, on high ground to the north of the 
Mula river, had an equally good climate as the first class of Rahuri, 
but their position with regard to markets was inferior. Their 
produce had to be disposed of in R&huri and Sangamner. The 
lands of the remaining thirty-eight were partly hilly, and they lay 
to the south and south-east of the second class. They had a good 
position with regard to markets, but their climate was inferior to 
that of the more northerly villages. Forty villages, with a maxi¬ 
mum of R. 1 2a., formed the fourth class. Ten were iu the valley 
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of the Mula. Tlieir climate was good, hut they were out of the 
way of markets. Water was scarce in some villages, and in others 
cultivation was difficult, as the arable lands were mostly on pla¬ 
teaux, while the villages lay in hollows. The remaining thirty 
villages were similarly situated to the third class, lying to the 
north, except that tho climate was bad. The fifth class consisted 
of sixteen villages, with a maximum of E. 1. Ten were in the 
valley of the Bhfma, and their climate was inferior to that of the 
more northerly groups. The remaining six villages were in the 
south-east, near the hills. They were not so well situated, either as 
regards climate or markets, as the other villages of this class. 

The sixth class consisted of three villages in the extreme south, in 
the valley of tho Bhima, with a very uncertain climate and a stiff 
soil, generally requiring much moisture to he able to be worked. 

From additional experience acquired in the course of this 
settlement, the classes of eleven out of the 145 villages were 
changed, hut in other respects the rates proposed were found 
suitable and were introduced. The garden land of Karda was 
partly channel-watered. In some villages the garden husbandry 
was superior, and the nearness of Pima and other large towns 
admitted of a ready sale for garden produce. For ninety villages 
in the centre, favourably situated for markets, a maximum well- 
water rate of Es. 4 was proposed, and for the remainder, in the 
north and south, not so well placed, one of Es. 3. These were 
higher than the Eiihuri and Nevasa rates. As a maximum a 
channel-water rate of Es. 6 was adopted, and for lands watered 
from both channels and wells intermediate rates. 

In 1852 there were 5,133 acres of garden land, the assessment 
of which came to Es. 13,400, an average of Es. 2 9a. 9p. the acre. 

A comparison with the old average rate is impracticable, on* 
account of the great iregularity of the former assessments. 

The alluvial or dheli lands on the banks of the Bhtma were 
assessed at rates varying from Es. 2 to E. 1. On seventy-eight 
acres of this land the average Survey rate was E. 1 7 a. 7p. A 
small extra rate of from 3a. to E. 1 was imposed on land watered 
from dams during a portion of the year, which were thus enabled 
to raise superior crops. 

The general effect of the settlement was to lower the revenue 
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’SJSSM land under cultivation from Rs. 1,69,583 to Rs. 98,236, or 
42 per cent., and the average acre rate from 11a. lip. to 6a. lip., 
as shown below:— 




Old Assessment. 

Survey. 

Class. 

Vi!. 

iages. 

A I 


Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 



moiit. 

riige. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Ave- 

rage. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

1 

2 
a 

4 

5 

6 

12 

31 

42 

to 

16 

3 

Rs. 

12,393 

49,270 

46,933 

43,903 

14,045 

3,039 

a. p. 
15 5 
14 0 
12 0 

9 9 
11 0 
13 7 

Acres. 

12,827 

56,174 

62,428 

71,936 

20,368 

3,583 

Rs. 

5,498 

28,803 

27,041 

25,673 

8,896 

2,325 

a. p. 
6 10 

8 2 

6 11 

5 9 

6 11 
10 5 

Acres. 

3,212 

25,487 

32.269 

55.270 
29,127 

2,000 

Rs. 

1,004 

8,659 

11,070 

15,434 

9,456 

473 

Acres. 

16,039 

81,661 

94,697 

127,206 

40,495 

5,583 

Ra. 

6,502 

37,462 

38,111 

41,107 

18,352 

2,798 

Total 

145 

1,69,583 

11 11 

227,316 

98,236 

6 11 

147,365 

46,096 

374,681 1 

1,44,332 


The effects of the Survey varied greatly in different parts, in 
consequence of the irregularity of the old assessments, as well as 
from reductions in earlier years having reduced them as low as 
they needed relief:— 

Survey 1851-52. 

Old rates: Average, 1818 to 1851, 121,648 acres; Collections, 
1850-61, Rs. 1,02,014. 

Cultivated: Area, 227,816 acres; Rs. 98,236; Remissions, 
Rs. 24,404 ; Collections, Rs. 73,833. 

Waste: Collections, Rs. 5,863. 

Total: Collections, Rs. 79,696. 

Collections of 1852-53 under the Survey. 

Cultivated: Area, 251,728 acres; Rs. 1,04,646; Remissions, 
Rs. 942 ; Collections, Rs. 1,03,704. 

Waste: Collections, Rs. 5,282. 

Total: Collections, Rs. 1,08,986. 

The result of the introduction of the new rates thus seems to 
have been an immediate rise, in the first year of their adminis¬ 
tration, of nearly Rs. 30,000 over the collections of the year of 
settlement. The remissions, too, suddenly dropped to a nominal 
sum ; but no argument can be based on this, as the remissions in 
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AHMADNAGAE (NAGAE). 

In the same year the new settlements were introduced into the 
subdivision of Alimadnagar, usually called Nagar for brevity’s 
sake. At the time of settlement it had on its north Kahuri, on 
the north-east Nevasa, on the east the Niz&m’s territory, on the 
south and south-west Karda, and on the south-east Korti. Of its 
109 villages, eighty-five were Government, ten partly and fourteen 
•wholly alienated. It had passed through many changes between 
1818 and 1852, and in the eighty-five villages appear to be included 
two alienated that lapsed before and three that lapsed after the 
settlement in the latter year. The tavMa is supposed to have 
been fixed by Malik Ambar, as elsewhere. Naro Bapuji carried 
out reforms here also, and introduced the bigha varying according 
to the quality of the soil. He appears to have confirmed the mun~ 
dabandi tenure where he found it in existence. 

The total rental imposed by the British at the commencement 
of their rule seems to have been an attempt to restore N&ro 
Bapuji’s assessment, which was higher than the Mussulman tanlcha, 
and than the rates in force in the disturbed times before the 
British conquest. These assessments proved very high, and the 
country became rapidly ruined. Then commenced the partial 
lowering process described under other subdivisions. The dry- 
crop rates were lowered on the average about in tbe rupee, 
and garden rates about 5|a. In some cases the munddbandi 
system was partially re-introduced. The heavy rates had resulted 
in Nagar, in 1832-83, in a fall of revenue, from 1821-22, from 
Es. 1,31,000 to Ks. 23,000. Between 1833-34 and 1850-51 the 
revenue did not fluctuate so greatly as in Karda, owing, possibly, 
to the abolition of transit duties and other oppressive taxes. But 
iu place of any advance in prosperity there was a rapid fall in the 
two or three years preceding. There could be no doubt of over- 
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Assessment, if this could take place in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of a large and thriving city like Ahmadnagar. 

Several lines of traffic passed through the subdivision, but there 
■were no made roads. Ahmadnagar was the head-quarters station 
of the Artillery and a regiment of Native Infantry, and had a 
population of nearly 30,000 of its own, with 1,322 hand looms in 
it, in addition to a few others in the surrounding district. There 
was a large manufacture of carpets and brass cooking-vessels. 
There were six other market towns, but none of them of any im¬ 
portance except Valki, which was the largest cattle market in this 
part of the Collectorate, The people on the whole v/ere not well 
off, but many found employment about the cantonment and in 
hiring out their cattle with themselves as drivers for the transport 
of merchandise. Some of the poorer classes made money by pro¬ 
viding firewood for the camp, near which the owners of gardens 
were especially flourishing. Of 14,487 Survey numbers, 9,134 
weve held by rnirdsi ryots, and 5,353 were deserted, alienated or 
barren. 

The Nagar villages were better off with regard both to climate 
and markets than those of Nevasa, and could pay a higher dry- 
crop assessment. For dry-crop assessment three classes were 
arranged. The first, of forty-six villages, with a maximum of 
It. 1 6a., was in. the centre of the subdivision. Some of the 
villages were close to the town, and those that were not were on 
main lines of road. These were the richest in garden lands. The 
next class, of twenty-five villages, with a maximum of E. 1 4a., 
were inferior in position for markets to those of the first class, and 
three had not a good water-supply. Four of the eleven that 
formed the third class had a good climate, but were badly placed 
for markets. The remaining seven were in the extreme south 
near Korti, had a poor climate, and were far removed from Ahmad¬ 
nagar. The maximum dry-crop rate of this group was R. 1 2a. 
Most of the garden lands were watered from wells, but some from 
dams. The lands nearest the town had a maximum garden rate 
of Rs. 6 ; others not quite so near one of Rs. 5 ; the remaining first 
and second class villages one of Rs. 4 ; and those of the third class 
were lowered to Rs. 3. The highest channel-water rate was fixed 
at Rs. 6, except in one valuable garden (the Fara garden), where it 
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were many skilled garden cultivators near 
town, there was no doubt that, with a better supply of water, 
much more garden produce might be raised. 

The average rate on 4,802 acres came to Ks. 3 2a. 3p., the 
assessment being Bs. 15,090. The old average was estimated at 
Rs. 4 14a. 

The results of the new rates were as follows : 


Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Assessment. 


Survey. 


Asaessmt. 

Average. 

Cult. Area. 

Aasessmt. 

Average. 

Waste. 

Total. 

4G 

25 

11 

Bs. 

60,710 

28,807 

4,643 

Bs. a. p. 

1 8 5 

14 8 

9 4 

Acres. 
54,% 2 
81,852 
7,980 

Es. 

40,805 

17,585 

8,384 

a. p. 

11 9 

9 0 

6 10 

Bs. 

15,802 

14,178 

8,581 

Bs. 

56,107 

81,763 

6,965 

82 

1,00,160 

1 1 o 

94,244 

61,274 

j 10 5 

533,561 

94,835 


Compared with former assessments the results were as fol- 
lows:— 



On Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total Col¬ 

Years. 

Area. 

Assessmt. 

Betnissns. I 

Collect ns. 

Collectns. 

lections. 

1819-1851 

1850-51 

Acres. 

92.907 

77.908 

Rs. 

97,797 

84,728 

Bs. 

17,537 

3,331 

Bs. 

80,260 

81,397 

Rs. 

5,465 

7,010 

Ks. 

85,725 

88,407 

Survey: 
1851-52 
18o2—53 

94,244 

1,09,461 

61,274 

67,912 

8,945 

519 

1 

52,329 

07,3953 

5,772 

5,419 

58,101 

72,812 


The average acre rate before the settlement was estimated at 
13a. lOp. The Survey acre rate on the whole arable land came to 
8 a. Bp., and on the cultivation of 1851-52 to 10a. 5p., or a reduc¬ 
tion on past payments of about 25 per cent. The returns for 
1852—53, the year after the settlement, showed an immediate 
increase of 15,217 acres in cultivation, and of Rs. 14,711 in the 
collections, only nominal remissions remaining. 
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In February and March 1853, the subdivision of Korti was 
settled. It was bounded on the north and north-west by Karda 
and Nagar, on the south-east by Karmala (Sholapur), on the 
south-west and west by Bhfmthadi and Inrlapur (Puna), and on 
the east and north-east by the Nizam’s territories. It held 137 
villages, of which 10(3 were Government and fourteen partly and 
seventeen wholly alienated. In the beginning of the century it 
had suffered so severely from the depreciations of Holkar and 
others that only the large towns remained inhabited. The maxi¬ 
mum Mussulman rental ( ’tankhd ) was, as usual, attributed to Malik 
Ambar, and the learned, that of the Mahrattas, to NYiro B&puji. 
All came under the Mnhratta farming system. 

The British management in its earlier periods was similar to 
that in other subdivisions. The lands were measured by Mr. 
Pringle’s [establishment in 1826-27, and some classification was 
done, but no settlement was attempted. Shortly after British 
accession forty-seven dry-crop rates, varying from R. 1 6a. to 
3a. 9p. per bigha, were introduced, and thirty-six garden rates, 
from Rs. 5 to 10|a, The bighas were in most cases, however, 
probably measures of quality rather than of quantity, as there 
was frequently but one dry-crop and one garden rate for the whole 
of a village. In eighty-eight villages the Collectors, between 1834 
and 1837, reduced the dry-crop rates by about 4a. 7p. in the rupee, 
and the garden rates of four villages about 4a. 2p. in the rupee. 
The fluctuations of tillage and collections hail been greater than 
in Nagar and Nevasa, mostly on account of the uncertainty of its 
rainfall, but they had varied very similarly to those of Karda. In 
Korti the fall between 1821 and 1833 had been 51 per cent, of 
cultivation and 88 per cent, of collections, compared with 39} and 
72f per cent, in Karda. Between 1842 and 1845 Karda collections 
fell off 66 per cent., and those of Korti 75 per cent.; and between 
1847 and 1849 the former lost 35} and the latter 55 per cent. 
The average yearly remissions in Karda were Rs. 34,540, or 22 per 
cent, of the revenue, and in Korti Rs. 31,560, or 31 } per cent. 

There was no made road in the subdivision, but several of the 
country tracks were passable for carts. There were three prin- 
vol. ii. 12 
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^^ipal lines of traffic. The first came westwards from Bars! and 
Karm&la, through the centre of the subdivision towards Puna and 


Bombay; and the second from the BalagMt country and K hard a 
in Jamkhed also towards Puna. The third led from north-west 
to south-east from Nagar to Karin ilia and ShoUpur. Of five 
market towns, Srigonda (or Cbambinirgonda), belonging to Sinaia, 
a large and wealthy place, was the chief. The manufacture of 
coarse cloth was comparatively unimportant. r Ihe general poverty 
of the inhabitants did not admit of n. very brisk trade. A good 
many people left the subdivision, especially in bad years, to look 
for employment elsewhere. A few had sheep and cattle, and were 
fairly off, but the majority were poor. Of the 28,058 Survey 
numbers into which the land was divided, 7,854, or not quite a 
third, were held by Mir&adars and 2,036 were waste. 

The 106 Government villages were thrown for dry-crop 
maximum rates into three groups, at E,l, 14a., and 12a. respec¬ 
tively. Tho first, of fourteen villages, was in the valley of the 
Sma, close to those of Nagar. They were the nearest to the 
market of Nagar, and their climate was superior to that of 


the villages in tho Bliima valley. Nineteen villages were placed in 
the second class. Of these sir were in the Bhhna valley and near 
tho B. 1 group of Karda. Their climate was rather better than 
that of the villages farther south, and they were near Srigonda 
and well placed for other outside markets. The remaining thir¬ 
teen were in the valley of the Sma near the villages of the first 
class. The third class consisted of seventy-three villages; nine¬ 
teen of these adjoined some of the second class, but they were 
farther both from Nagar and Puna than the villages in the Bhuna 


valley. 

The remaining fifty-four villages were in that valley, and had 
a very inferior climate, some of them suffering from a want of 
water, but were fairly well placed for the Puna market. Lower 
dry-crop rates were fixed than for Karda or Nagar, as its climate 
on the whole was worse, as well as its situation with respect to 
markets, and its husbandry in some respects also inferior. It was 
one of the worst subdivisions in the Deccan, and could not bear a 
heavy assessment. The garden lands were almost entirely well 
watered (i moiasihal ]), and tho crops inferior except in a very few 
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ages, A highest rate of Es. 3 only was imposed on some 
Tillages near markets where vegetables and garden produce could 
be disposed of, and in others one of Es, 2f. For lands watered 
from darns (bandhdra) a maximum of Es. 5 was imposed; the 
average came to E. I 13a. 7p., the old average having been 
Es. 2 14a, 3p. Alluvial ( dheli ) lands on the banks of the BhfmA 
had a maximum of Es. If, and the average was E. 1 la. 5p. The 
general result of the new assessment in the three groups of villages 
is shown in the annexed statement :— 


Vil¬ 

iams. 

Fortner 

Assessment. 

Survey. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Ave¬ 

rage. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area.* 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Ave¬ 

rage. 

Area. 

| Assess¬ 
ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Us. 

a. 

P* 

Acres. 

Es. 

a. p. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

14 

9,464 

7 

9 

19,G30 

7,155 

5 10 

13,217 

3,036 

32,853 

11,091 

19 

20,924 

8 

0 

41,305 

12,967 

5 0 

28,186 

7,000 

70,051 

19,967 

73 

79,199 

9 

0 

40,879 

41,926 

4 9 

97,380 

22,084 

238,259 

64,010 

j 

100 j 

1,09,587 

8 

8 

102,380 

62,048 

4 11 

138,783 

33,020 

341,163 

95,068 


The immediate lowering of demand was thus Es.«47,539, or 
4-3*3 per cent, below the collections of former years; but a margin 
for probable recovery was left in the large area of arable land, 
138,783 acres, assessed at Es. 33,020, still unoccupied. The 
average assessment under the old system was about 6 annas; on 
all the arable land the Survey rate was 4a. 6p., and on the culti¬ 
vated area of 1852—53 4-a. Up. j a decrease of la. Ip., or about 
18 per cent, on past payments. The following statement shows 
the details in different descriptions of land belonging to Govern¬ 
ment :— 

Dry-crop: Area, 338,293 acres ; Assessment, Es. 89,755. 

Garden: Area, 2,870 acres; Assessment, Es.5,313. 

Total: Area, 429,459 acres; Assessment, Es. 95,068. The total 
area here includes unarable land. 

The fees of village officers,- abolished as direct levies at the 
settlement, had amounted on the whole to about Es. 6,030 per 
annum in addition to the ordinary assessments. 


12 * 
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SHXVaAON. 

Ill 1853 a revised settlement was carried out in Shivgaon. The 
Shivgaon subdivision lay in the Btn'ma valley, and its villages 
were much intermixed with those of Nevasa, by which, and Nagar, 
it was bounded on the west; on all other sides it was surrounded 
by the Nizam’s territories. From the middle of the I8th cen¬ 
tury it had been held jointly by Sindia and Holkar ; the share of 
the latter came to the British in 1818, but Sindia continued to 
hold his when the Survey was introduced. In the early years of 
this century it suffered from the Mahrattas, Bhils, and Pandharis 
alike. Sindia, Holkar, and the Peshva’s posts, instead of protect¬ 
ing the people, appeared to have seized every opportunity of plun¬ 
dering them. The old Mussalman tanhhd rental was found by 
tbe British in force, no Mahratta Jcamdl having been fixed. The 
rude Mahratta revenue system prevailed, as elsewhere. In 
1818-19 the heaviest old realisations were assumed as the proper 
standard, and proportionate rates were distributed over the 
several holdings, varying from Es. 2 to E. 1 for dry-crop and 
Ks. 3 to Es. If in garden land. The dry-crop rates of fifteen 
villages were between 1834 and 183? reduced by the Collector 
20 per cent., and the garden rates in thirty-three about 53 per 
cent. 

The mundabandi system was still in force in some places at the 
time of settlement. The accounts were in bad order; in all 
respects the revenue management had been the same as in neigh¬ 
bouring subdivisions. The assessment on the whole had been 
comparatively light, and the subdivision had comparatively pros¬ 
pered. The garden lands were richer, the fluctuations in revenue 
had not been so great as in Nevasa, and the remissions, instead of * 
18 per cent., as in the latter, bad been only 10 per cent. Between 
1821-22 and 1824-25 the fall of revenue had been 21 per cent., 
between 1826 and 1833 41 f per cent., between 1842 and 1846 
291 per cent., and between 1847 and 1850 37 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with 36f, 53f, 49f, and 49 per cent, in the same periods in 
Nevasa. But the assessment had been uneven, and out of 1,33,341 
arable acres only 55,468 were occupied. It was not so well off for 
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markets as Nevasa. A good deal of cotton weaving was carried 
on within it. There were fair markets both inside and near the 
subdivision, the chief of the latter being Pafchardi and Bodegaon. 

Of the 1,764 account holders (Kbdtedars) 1,148 were said to be 
in debt. Of 9,764 Survey numbers 6,844 were mirdsi holdings, 
and 2,212 were waste. For dry-crop maximum rates the Shivgaon 
78| villages were divided into four classes, with rates from Rs. 1{ 
to 14a; these were the same as the Nevasa rates except in the 
case of eight outlying villages iu the north-east. 

The first group, of eight villages, were in the south-east near 
the hills, a continuation of the corresponding Nevasa group ; it 
had a good climate and was near Pdthardi. Thirty-nine and a 
half villages formed the second class; it was a continuation of the 
R. 1 2a. group of Nevasa, lying to the north-east of the first class. 
Some of the villages in the hills were bettor off for climate, while 
those in the plain were the same iot markets. Twenty-three vil¬ 
lages with a rupee rate formed the third class, and eight with a 
rate of 14a. the fourth class. These villages had not so good a 
climate as the villages near the hills, and were also farther from 
markets. Some of them had been forsaken through the effects 
of over-assessment. In lands watered from wells the Nevasa 
maximum of Ks. 8 was adopted, and lowered for nine villages not 
well placed for markets to Rs. 2£. For channel-watered lands, 
which were poor and of small area, a maximum of Rs. 5 was fixed, 
and gave an average of Rs. 2 1a. 2p. 

The general results of the revised rates were as below:— 


Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Assessment. 

Survey. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

' Acre 
i Kate. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area, 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Ave¬ 

rage. 

Area. 

Assess- 1 
ment. | 

i 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Rs. 

Ks. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. ! 

Acres. 

Bs. 

8 

7,414 

12 7 

9,437 

4,955 

8 5 

10,518 

4.18G ! 

19,985 

9,141 

39)j 

28,422 

13 8 

33,169 

19,835 

9 7 ; 

29 026 

11,931 j 

62,795 

31,766 

23 

16,586 

15 5 

17,242 

9,335 

8 8 1 

26,642 

8,317 

43,884 

17,652 

8 

2,038 

110 

1,918 

992 

8 3 | 

4,759 

1,595 ! 

6,677 

2,587 

78J 

54,460 

14 1 

61,766 

35,117 

91 ! 

i 

71,575 

26,029 j 

133,341 

1 

61,146 
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Cultivation. 


"Waste. 

ears. 

Area. 

Assossmt. 

Romissns. 

Colleetu8. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1818-1852 

55,468 

47,297 

4,943 

42,354 

1,667 

1851-52 

53,115 

46,947 

1,934 

45,013 

1,577 

Survey: 
1852-53 

64,766 

35,117 

2,221 

32,896 

1,120 


Total. 


Rs. 

44,021 

46,590 

34,016 


The decrease on cultivation by the Survey in the year of settle- 
merit was Es. 12,117, or not quite 27 per cent., while there was 
a probable margin of Es. 26,029 from the cultivation of land still 
waste. Es. 2,040 of extra levies on account of hereditary officers’ 
fees were also absorbed in the assessment. 


SIVGAON. 

The fifty-nine villages of the Sivgaon subdivision, received from 
Sindia in exchange for other villages in 1862-63, were settled in 
1869 according to the general method of grouping adopted in the 
rest of the subdivision, but with slightly increased rates, which 
the intermediate rise in prices justified. The villages were inter¬ 
mingled with those of the original subdivision, and were grouped, 
with maximum rates, as follows:— 

6 villages at a maximum of E. 1 6a. adjoining the old first group, 
the maximum of which was R. 1 4a, 

.15 villages to the south and east of the latter, and one on the 
Godavari, with the same maximum as the old first group. 

16 villages at R. 1 2a. to the north and east of the old first group 
and on the Godavari. 

22 villages in the south and south-east of the subdivision and 
— to the north of the old third group. 

59 

The general result will be seen from the following statement:— 
Five years* average revenue, Es. 63,513; Average of 1862-63 
and 1863-64, Es, 53,546 ; Remissions, Es. 280. Year previous to 
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ettlement, Rs. 74,579 ; Remissions, Rs. 351. Hew Rates on Dry- 
Crop, Rs. 58,874; On garden land, Rs. 4,086; Total, Rs. 62,960. 

This was a decrease of Rs. 553 on the five years’ average, and 
of Rs. 11,970 on the revenue of the year before the settlement. 
A great deal of waste land had already been taken up in anticipa¬ 
tion of the settlement, and more was agreed to at the settlement. 
Rs. 68,201, the total assessment, inclusive of unoccupied waste, 
was Rs. 4,688 in excess of the five years’ average, so that the 
actual deficit, when, the whole of the waste land was taken up, 
would not be great. The rates were guaranteed for a period that 
would cause the guarantee to expire with that of [the remainder 
of the subdivision. 


JA'MKHED. 

Jamkhed, the last subdivision of the Collectorate, came under 
revision in May and June 1853. It lay east of Shivgaon and south 
of Korti, and -was formed of several detached villages or groups of 
villages, generally surrounded by the Nizam’s territories, the 
largest lying in the valley of the Siua, at some distance to the 
north-east of Korti. It had seventy-five villages, of which fifty - 
nine wore Government and ten partly and six wholly alienated. 
Most of the villages were acquired from the Peshvii in 1818-19, 
but it received other villages from time to time. Karmala (Sho- 
hipur) was transferred to Nagar in 1824-25, and re-transferred in 
1826-27, and made into a separate subdivision in 1835-36. These 
villages are stated not to have come under the farming system, 
but to have been managed by Government agents. 

Shortly after the accession of British rule rates were fixed in 
the same way as elsewhere. Twenty-four rates in dry-crop, 
varying from Rs. 2 to 4a M and in garden twenty-one rates, varying 
from Rs. 6 to R. 1 6a. Munddbandi still continued in two villages 
at the time of tho settlement. 

About 1836-37 the Collector lowered the dry-crop rates in 
•eighteen villages about 24 per cent., and the garden rates in six 
about 46 per cent. ; but, with the exception of these partial re¬ 
visions, the system of revenue management remained the same as 
elsewhere. The assessment on the whole having been heavier 
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an in Shivgaon, the progress of Jamkhed had not been so satis¬ 
factory as in the latter. Remissions had been 14 instead of 10 
per cent. Collections never rose so high subsequently as in the 
first years of British rule. 

Between 1847 and 1852 there was a great decline in cultivation 
and collections. The comparatively large amount of capital in 
Jamkhed, and the profits derived by the ryots from other sources 
besides that of agriculture, enabled them fairly to keep up their 
cultivation. If the assessment had been fair, there was enough 
of fanning capital to have kept almost all the arable land under 
tillage, whereas on an average 70,000 acres had remained waste, 
and there had of late years been a downward tendency. 

The communications of the tract were fairly passable for carts 
except in the north. The villages were well placed for the markets 
of Puna aud Ahmadnagar, and the thriving town of Karda, in the 
Sfna valley, was frequented by traders from distant parts of the 
country. The former disturbed state of the country had induced 
the immigration of many moneyed and industrious settlers. There 
were 125 families of weavers in Karda, and 200 looms elsewhere. 
The circumstances of the Jamkhed ryots varied greatly. The 
majority were as poor as elsewhere, but many headmen and 
leading ryots of the Miinur region were well off, the M'inur hills 
affording good pasture. Some ryots tilled lands in the neigh¬ 
bouring Nizam’s territory, and many profited from the residence 
of traders and money-lendtrs, who would under other circum¬ 
stances have setthxl in that territory. Of 12,343 Survey numbers, 
4,311 were held by Minisdars (2,500 by themselves), and 745 


were waste. 

The fifty-nine villages were arranged for dry-crop maximum 
rates in four groups. The rates were similar to those in Shivgaon. 
They also corresponded with two Nagar and two Korti groups fo 
a certain extent. The Northern Jamkhed villages had a better 
climate, but were worse off for markets. The Southern differed 
little from the neighbouring Nagar and Korti groups a3 regards 
either climate or markets. 


Twenty-six villages, with a maximum of R. 1 4a. formed the 
first class. Of these three were in the high land called the Bala- 
ghat, and twenty-three were scattered in the hilly country between 
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the Bal&gMt and Shivg&ou. Their climate was good, as well as 
the husbandry, and they did not feel the disadvantage of distance 
from large markets in consequence of the number of resident 
traders and manufacturers. Twelve villages in the Sina valley, 
immediately below the Balaghat, with a rate of E. 1 2a., formed 
the second class. Their climate was not quite so good as that of 
the first class. Their position with regard to markets was good, 
but they were hampered by transit duties in the neighbouring 
Nizam’s territories. Eighteen villages scattered in the Sfua valley, 
with an inferior climate and position with respect to markets, 
formed the third class, with a maximum of K. 1; and three vil¬ 
lages, with an uncertain rainfall and no peculiar advantages, 
formed the lowest class, with a maximum of 14a. The same 
water-rates, both in*well and channel-watered lands, as in Shiv- 
gaon, were applied, and gave an average rate of E. 1 13a. 6p. 

The following statement shows the detailed results:— 



Former Rates. 




Survey. 



Vil- 

luges. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Average. 

> . 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Ave¬ 

rage. 

Aren. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

1 £ Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

26 

R*. 

36,615 

| a* P- 
! 12 6 

Acres. 

46,971 

Hs. 

22,487 

a. p. 

7 8 

Acres. 

27,416 

Rs. 

10,317 

J Acres. 

1 74,387 

Its. 

32,834 

12 

18,527 

12 7 

23,538 

9,515 

6 6 

17,430 

5,711 

40,968 

15,226 

18 

12,460 

11 4 

17,563 

7,690 

7 0 

19,156 

6,208 

36,719 

13,898 

8 

3,341 

8 11 

5,990 

2,100 

5 7 

5,500 

1,375 

11,650 

3,475 

59 

70.94S I 

12 1 

94,062 

41,792 

7 1 j 

69,562 | 

23,641 

163,624 

65,433 


The comparative results were as follows :— 


Year. 

Cultivation. 

| Waste. 

Total. 

1 Area. 

Aasessmt. 

Remissns. 

I Collcctns. 

1 

Collects. 

Collectns. 

Old: 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us 

1818-1852 

90,044 

64.500 

8,996 

55,504 

1,217 

56,721 

1851-52 

64,978 

61,098 

7,081 

54,017 

2,962 

56,979 

Survev: 







1852-53 

94,062 

65,433 

— 


— 

65,433 
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The old collections averaged 9a. 10p., on which the Survey 


average 7a. Ip. showed a reduction of about 28 per cent. Es. 2,730 
in the shape of hereditary officers* fees were absorbed in the new 
assessment. The increase over the old assessment of the year 
before the settlement was Es. 4,335 only, and over the average 
from 1818 to 1852 was Es. 933; but there was a possible increase 
from the taking up of waste lands of Es. 23,641. 

The circumstances under which the Survey settlements came 
into operation in the Ahmadnagar Collectorate were not favourable, 
as, although the claims of the village hereditary officers had been 
absorbed in the new assessment, they were allowed to continue 
for some unexplained reason in the subdivisions settled before 
1851. Notwithstanding this, the following statement shows an 
increase in cultivation and collections for the sixteen years ending 
in 1869 in the six south-east subdivisions :— 


Subdivi¬ 

sion. 

Average of 
Former System. 

Average of 
1853-1860. 

Average of 
1864-1869. 

1868-69 Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Nevfisa- - 
Karda - - 
Kagav - - 
Korti - - 
Sivgaon - 
Jmulched - 

Acres. 

129,002 

212,191 

92,907 

185,361 

55,408 

90,044 

Es. 

1.0J,528 
1,21,648 
80,260 
69,257 
42,354 
55,504 

Acres. 

275,735 

330.569 

156,852 

309,877 

113,133 

146,908 

Ks. 

1,36,109 
1,29,303 
86,768 
88,256 
54,645 
59,432 

AcreR. 
303,321 
355,577 
171,771 
i 336,107 
119,473 
101,089 

Es. 

1,44,497 

1,38,774 

92,939 

93,827 

57,537 

64,401 

Acres. 
305,521 
356,859 
173,329 
338,305 
121,70 L 
162,325 

Eh. 

1,47,555 

1,39,577 

93,693 

94,181 

58,300 

64,796 

Total - 

765,573 

4,70,551 

1,333,074 

5,54,513 

| 1,447,338 

1 

5,91,976 

1,458,040 

5,98,102 


Total area, 1,500,211—6,11,712. 


This shows an increase in cultivated area in the sixteen years 
of 90 per cent., although in collections one of 27T only. This left 
arable waste to the extent only of 48,171 acres, or a little over 
3 per cent. The decrease in remissions had been 96 per cent. Of 
those given nearly two-fifths were in 1853-54, described as a dis¬ 
astrous year of failure. 1856-57 and 1868-69 were also very bad 
years, regarding the latter of which it was reported that only 
under the Survey settlement could so little remission as If per 
cent, have been managed with. 

Korti made the most, rapid progress, owing to the opening of 
the Pima and Sholapur section of the railway. The other sub¬ 
divisions mentioned also progressed beyond the expectations of 
the Survey officers, owing to the rise of prices that had set in from 
1862. 
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• '.Between 1852 and 1870 there bad been 1,630 new wells made in 
these subdivisions, representing an increase of about 4,000 acres 
in garden cultivation. The revenue was paid regularly and wi 
ease. Land fetched from five to forty times the assessment. Ac¬ 
cording to the Deccan Biots Commission, between 1848 and 1860 
the condition of the district had in many respects entirely change- • 
Instead of large tracts lying waste, all arable land a. « « m 
under the plough. Population and agricultural cattle all k . 
increased. The country was supplied with carts, and good ioa< 
abounded. Prices of produce and wages increased. Remissions 

became unknown, notwithstanding the large area of a*Xn*m 

and heavier revenue to pay. Two railways traversed 
and new capital was yearly invested in new wells and fresh culti¬ 
vation. In the time of the American war a small cotton crop n 
badvear was equal to a full crop under the old rate of pnces 
The demand ,for labour made it possible for a ryot and Ins fam ly 
to earn in a fortnight the full assessment oi. an ordinary holding, 
and better credit enabled him to borrow sums far beyond 
ordinary value of his capital. 

Taking the whole Collect orate together, the general condi 
ia 1882-83, compared with that of ten years before the Survey 


“ _ 1 

Area ol Cul¬ 
tivation of 
Government 
Land. 

Area of 
Amble 
Waste. 

.... . 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Ton years before Survey - 

1882-83 - - - - 

Acres. 

1,268,391 

2,239,212 

Acres. 

990,136 

213,706 

Ks. 

3,30,892 

1,60,067 

Rfl. 

9,29,306 

10,G2,G63 


The percentage of arable waste remaining in 1882-83 was thus 

In 1878 the revision of the thirty years’ settlements was aim 
menced in Sangamner, and new rates introduced » 1880 San 
o-amner now contained, in consequence of subsequent diang , 
148 in place of 118 Government villages. During the thir y 
years’ lease great improvements had taken place in t e way o 

communications; in 1849 there had been no metalled road, whi e 
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m 1880 there were two, bridged and drained throughout. In the 
latter year the chief grain traffic passed along the road to the 
Devlali station in Nasik, nearly forty miles. Weekly markets 
were also held at six places within the subdivision. In the thirty 
years population had increased by 29 per cent., flat-roofed and 
tiled houses by 52 per cent., field cattle 17*8 per cent., other cattle 
19*9 per cent., ploughs by 28*3 per cent., and carts 24*5 per cent. 
(1,017 to 1,266). Thatched houses had decreased 19*4 per cent., 
and horses 11*4 per cent. 

The following statement shows the fluctuations in revenue, &c. f 
from 1838 :— 


Years. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

f 

Remissions. 

Collections. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1838-1848 

75,197 

68,850 

19,099 

53,214 

1848-1858 

84,957 

40,725 

3,424 

48,844 

1858-1868 

116,636 

10,273 

64 

70,052 

1868-1878 

122,859 

3,644 

790 

72,234 

1878-79 

120,643 

5,632 

52 

72,009 


The eighty-two villages into which revised rates were introduced 
in 1880 were divided into three groups. Pifteen villages, the 
most favourably situated with regard to climate, and lying mostly 
to the west of the high road leading from Puna to Nasik, were 
placed in the first with a maximum rate of Rs. 2. 

Fifty-one villages were in the second, with a rise of 2 annas in 
the maximum rate of R. 1 12a. for eight villages having the 
advantage of the market of Sangamner, bringing them to R. 1 14a. 
They were in the centre of the subdivision, not the best for 
climate, but having generally the best soils. Sixteen farther 
to the east, and therefore of inferior rainfall, formed the third 
group at a maximum of R. 1 10a. The area of Government gar¬ 
den land was longer by 5,066 acres than at the first settlement; 
on this a maximum of Rs. 8 gave an average of R. 3 2a. lip. 
A8 elsewhere, land under new wells paid only dry-crop rates, and 
the old garden land was reduced to the maximum diy-crop 
rates. 
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w™/ A 

"First Settlement, 

Revision Survey. 

Vil- 

lajjes. 



'.Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Aren. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess. 

ment. 

Area. 

.Assess- 
i meat. 

15 

8 

48 

16 

Acres. 

20,312 

6,52? 

51,276 

30,840 

Ea. 

16,444 

4,878 

30,154 

16,849 

Acres. 

23,686 

7,500 

59,758 

32,872 

Es. 

22,328 

6,529 

38,532 

22,701 

Acres. 

672 

66 

2,437 

1,626 

Es. 

273 

31 

740 

508 

Acres. 

24,358 

7,566 

62,195 

34,498 

Es. 

22,601 

6,560 

39,272 

23,209 

82 

108,964 

68,325 

123,816 

90,090 

4,801 

1,552 

128,617 

91.C42 


The revised rates gave an average of 11a. 8p. the acre, the first 
settlement average having* been 10 annas, an increase of la. 8p. 
the acre. The land still unoccupied was assessed at an average 
of 5a. 2p., showing its inferior quality as a whole. 

Euhuri was next revised. During the thirty years the original 
125 villages (101 Government and twenty-four alienated) had 
been reduced to 118 (110 Government and eight alienated). In 
the ninety-six villages, two settled in 1848-49 and ninety-four in 
1849-50, population had advanced 38’8 per cent., flat-roofed and 
tiled houses 40*2 per cent., field cattle 33*0 per cent., cows and 
buffaloes 56*2 per cent., horses 44*9 per cent., ploughs 48*8 per 
cent., carts 42 per cent. (1,074 to 1,632), and wells from 857 to 
1,514, or 76 per cent. Sheep and goats had fallen 30*6 per cent., 
and thatched houses 7*9 per cent. In the ten years ending in 
1860 javdri had been 51 seers, Idjri 44, wheat 33, and gram 
34 seers per rupee. In the ten ending in 1880 javdri had been 
24 seers, bdjri 21, wheat 14, and gram 16 seers . 

The following statement shows the fluctuations of area and 
assessment *— 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1839-1849 

95,949 

97,985 

40,049 

63,758 

1849-1859 

135,003 

58,760 

139 

78,031 

1859-1869 

175,467 

9,055 

153 

1,11,091 

1869-1879 

181,603 

2,747 

709 

1,15,147 
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'he increase in cultivation and collections was thus '89*2 anc 
81'2 respectively. 

The ninety-six villages were thrown for maximum rates of dry- 
crop assessment into four groups, assessed at rates varying from 
K. 1 12a. to K. 1 6a., of five, thirty-eight, thirty-two, and twenty- 
one villages respectively. Garden land had increased from 2,463 
acres in 1849-50 to 7,363 in 1879-80, ten acres channel-watered, 
and the rest under wells. Lauds under wells were dealt with as 
elsewhere, and a maximum of Es. 8 for channel-watered land gave 
an average of Es, 3 1a. 

The general result was as seen in the following statement:— 



Old Survey, 

Revision Survey. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Ocoupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Maxi¬ 


Area. 

Assesst. 

Area. 

Assesst. 

Area. 

A-'sesst. j 

| Area. 

Assesst. 

mum 

Rates. 

G 

38 

22 

31 

Acres. 

15,518 

77,893 

38,107 

39,428 

Rs. 
9,422 
51,096 
25 603 
25,729 

Acres. 

16,710 

83,801 

30,833 

41,243 

Rs. 

14,498 

71,369 

36,570 

34,260 

Acres, 

1,149 

202 

1,035 

Rs. 

400 

94 

410 

Acres, 
lb,710 
84,950 
37,035 
12,278 

Rs. 

14,498 

71,778 

36,664 

34,676 

Rs. a. 

1 12 

1 10 

I 8 

1 0 

90 

188,944 

1,11,850 

178,587 

1,50,703 

2,886 

913 

180,973 

1,57,616 

- 


The small quantity of waste unarablewas assessed at an average 
of a little over 6 annas, and was therefore very inferior. The 
average rate per acre under the first settlement had been 10a. 6p., 
and was now increased to 14a. Ip., a rise of 3a. 5p. 

In 1884 the revision survey in the Ahmadnagar subdivision 
was completed. At the first settlement there had been eighty-two 
Government villages, with ten partially and seventeen wholly 
alienated ; after various transfers and lapses there were, in 1844, 
118 villages, of which ninety-nine were Government and nineteen 
alienated. The means of communication had greatly improved 
during the thirty years’ lease. The chief roads were now the road 
to Puna to the south-west, and roads to Kollnir over the Nimb- 
dhera pass and by the Imampur pass to Aurangabad. In addition 
to various other roads the loop lino of the G. I. P. Eailway from 
Dhond, in Puna, to Matinnkl, in Nasik, had two stations within 
the subdivision, one at Vilad, in the north, and the other at 
Ahmadnagar itself ; a third station at Sarola was just beyond the 
boundary. 
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the thirty years prices had risen, javclri from 79 lbs. in the 
twenty years ending in 1861 to 44 lbs. in the ten ending in 1881, 
that is, 79*5 per cent.; bdjri from 66| lbs. to 34 lbs. (92*8 per 
cent.) ; wheat from 55 lbs. to 25| lbs., or 15*7 per cent., and gram 
from 53| lbs. to 32 lbs., or 67*2 per cent. The average prices 
from 1871 to 1881 were almost lower than in 1861-1871, notwith¬ 
standing the famine years of 1876-1878. In seventy-one villages 
population had increased 14*9 per cent,, flat-roofed and tiled 
houses 25 per cent., thatched houses 3 per cent., farm cattle 
29*9 per cent., ploughs 45*9 per cent., and carts 61*1 per cent. 
(908 to 1,463). Wells increased from 1,534 to 1,916, or 25 per 
cent. There were now 20*4 acres to each pair of bullocks. 

The fluctuations in tillage, <&c., were as follows : — 


Years. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1841-1851 

92,827 

58,653 

25,144 

86,089 

1851-1861 

149,768 

33,567 

2,026 

82,511 

1861-1871 

175,948 

8,645 

367 

94,634 

1871-1881 

177,085 

8,115 

219 

95,374 

1881-1883 

173,070 

9,414 

— 

93,652 

1882-1683 

172,973 

9,036 

— 

93,768 


Land had acquired a saleable value; in 342 cases it brought 
from 25 to fifty times the assessment; in 44 from 50 to 100 times, 
in 11 from 100 to 150 times, and in 6 from 150 to 200 times. In 
cases of mortgage its value was equally shown. The chief markets 
were still at Ahmadnagar, Rhingar, Jeur, and Valki. Steam 
presses had been set up for pressing cotton for conveyance to 
Bombay, and in tbe two first, as well as in other villages, there 
was a considerable weaving, brass and copper ware making, and 
oil and sugar-pressing industry. A large through traffic from the 
Nizam’s country and Sholapur also passed through Ahmadnagar. 
A revision settlement for four villages was sanctioned in 1881, 
The ninety-five villages were divided into three groups for maxi¬ 
mum dry-crop rates of R. 1 10a., R. 1 8a., and R. 1 6a. The first 
class contained sixteen villages, all within three miles.of Abmad- 
nagar; the increase in these came to 24*1 per cent. The second 
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* ^ftoup, of fifty-one villages, showed an increase of only 12*5 per 
cent.; in four of these the increase was over 50 per cent., on 
account of laud classed formerly as uuarable being found in culti¬ 
vation. The remaining twenty-eight villages formed the third 
group, the increase on which came to 35 6 percent.; in five, the 
increase was over 50 per cent, in consequence of the large increase 
in the area of channel-watered land. 

In the whole ninety-five villages the average percentage increase 
was 20-5. Land under wells was treated as elsewhere. Land 
watered from channels led from temporary dams, 230 in number, 
amounted to 3,892 acres; this was mostly towards the sources of 
the Sfna river, between the city and the hills from north to east. 
A maximum rate of Es. 8 for this description of land was fixed in 
addition to water rates levied for the use of water from the Pa.r- 
gaon or Bhatodi reservoir by the Irrigation Department; a perco¬ 
lation rate of 2 annas an acre was also levied for lands in its 
immediate neighbourhood. There were only thirteen acres of 
rice, assessed at a maximum of Es. 4. The average acre rate on 
occupied land at the proposed rates came to 10a. 7p., as against 
9a. 2p. under the first settlement rates. 

The general result is shown in the following statement:— 


Vil¬ 

lages. 

Former Settlement. 

Revision Survey. 

Oulti 

ivaticm. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess. 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Acres. 

Ra. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

16 

20,135 

13,799 

20,757 

17,127 

— 

— 

20,757 

17,127 

a 

109,773 

66,092 

114,968 

74,371 

2,842 

1,432 

117,810 

75,803 

28 

64,921 

32,022 

68,355 

43,413 

7,777 

3,030 

76,132 

46,4^3 

95 

194,829 

1,11,918 

1 

204,080 

1 

1,34,911 

10,619 

4,462 

214,699 

1,39,873 


The land still left unoccupied was of inferior value, the average 
assessment per acre being 6a. 8p. 
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KOPARGAON. 

The revision of the first Survey settlement in two divisions of 
thirty-five and fifty-three villages of the Kopargwon subdivision was 
proposed, in the former case among 111 of the old Sinnar TAluka 
(Msik), and in the latter among 189 of the Pafcoda Taluka,in 1874 
and 1876 respectively, Of the thirty-five villages the following 
particulars are gathered from the Report of the classing Assistant 
Superintendent, Mr. Fletcher, which accompanied the former 
Report. They form a compact group, of which the northernmost 
point is three miles south of Eoparg&on on the Godavari, and 
which extends thence southwards about twelve miles, measuring 
about the same distance across its widest part. 

The group is confined by no natural boundary, and contains no 
hill or river of any size, nor indeed any nullah which flows all the 
year round. The country is slightly undulating, and slopes 
gradually northwards towards the Godavari, into which such 
nullahs as there are empty themselves. The soil varies ; in most 
of the villages black soil of various depths predominates, but in 
some there is a great deal of very poor soil. Considered as a 
whole, the fertility of the group is above the average. The early 
(j hhariph) crops are in the proportion of about two to one of the 
late ( [rabi ). 

Cultivation is better than in Puna and Sholapur ; the soil is 
usually ploughed every other year j the lighter soils are not unfre- 
qucntly ploughed every year. Considerable attention is paid to 
manure, and each house owns a manure pit outside the village 
walls, where all its refuse is thrown and whence manure is taken 
as needed. Any over from the ryots’ garden land is used for dry- 
crop land. A common practice is to get a shepherd to fold his 
flock on a field, the owner feeding him and his family while they 
remain there by way of pajment for the droppings of the sheep. 
Tobacco is a speciality in some of the villages. There is little 
channel irrigation, as the channels do not hold water for above a 
month or two. The average depth of tho wells is 20 feet, bu 
irrigation from them is not much resorted to, the wells being 
looked on as a rule only as a stand-by in case of failure of rain. 

The only markets in the group are Kochale and RaMte. The 
most important market in the neighbourhood is that of Yeola 
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twelve miles north of Kopargaon, and sixteen miles from 
the nearest village of the group ; the chief market for exportable 
produce is at the railway station of Lasalgaon in the Kipli&d 
Taluka, about eighteen miles north-west of Kopargaon. A con¬ 
siderable traffic from the country near Ahmadnagar passes towards, 
that station through this group all the fair season. At the time 
of the first settlement there were 42 7 wells in working order and 
105 in disrepair, and at the revision 62.1 and 275 respectively; 
there was an increase of 194 in those in working order. 

The grouping of the whole 111 villages, in which the thirty-five 
of Kopargaon were included, into classes for maximum dry-crop 
rates was made by first separating them into two with reference 
to markets and facilities of communication at maximum rates of 
R, 1 12a. and R. 1 8a.; then climate was considered, as well as 
any great excess on past payments, unless the latter was caused 
by a large increase of cultivation or other good apparent reason, 
and to meet such cases two intermediate classes, with maximum 
rates of B. 1 10a. and R 1 6a., were introduced. Another village 
of Kopargaon, not included in the thirty-five, was reported on. at 
the same time, and a maximum of R. 1 12a. proposed for it. The 
usual figured statements showing details for the different villages 
not having been printed with this Report, there are no means 
of tracing the changes in j>opulation, &o. s that had taken place 
in these villages in the courso of the thirty years’ lease, or of com¬ 
paring the old and new rates, and the effect of the latter on the 
demands of Government. The general result in 108 out of the 
whole 111 villages was to raise the average rate per acre from 
8a. lOp. to 11a. Ip. 

In the Report on the 189 villages of the old Patoda Taluka, in 
which the fifty-three of Kopargaon were included, it was stated 
that a considerable modification in the classification of soils had 
to be made. By an examination of the old classing records it was 
found that the first class of the old scale, or 16a., had never been 
used at the first settlement, so that the range of values between 
the best and worst soils had only been from 13Ja. to 2a., or ll^a.; 
and the value of the former had in consequence been unduly de¬ 
preciated, whilst that of the latter had been unduly raised. In 
the thirty years there had been an increase in the number of wells 
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_ 475 i n good order to 601, showing an increase of 128, and 

one from 1,008 acres under irrigation from wells (motasthal) to 
4,109. The revenue management of Patoda had been, however, 
on the whole bad. The attempt made in Pasli 1230 to rectify 
the measurement had only increased the evil. 

hinder the old system the bad effect of one uniform demand on 
good and inferior lands was in some measure neutralized by the 
latitude allowed with respect to the size of the bicjha , so that the 
introduction of correct measurements without a classification of 
soils was a step backwards in the revenue management. The 
system of exempting uncultivated portions of fields from assess¬ 
ment in some degree mitigated the evil, as the good patches could 
then be cultivated at the general rate; but on the whole, as re¬ 
marked above, the mismanagement had been great before the first 
settlement. In the Jiopargaon villages the effect of this had been 
as follows:— 

First Ten Years. -- Cultivation; 83,976 acres; Rs. 63,581. 
Waste; 35,533 acres; Rs. 21,630. Remissions, Rs.5,762. Col¬ 
lections, Rs. 61,008. 

Second Ten Years.—Cultivation; 114,647 acres; 

Waste: 6,113 acres; Rs. 3,482. .No remissions. 

Rs. 88,424. 

Third Ten Years, — Cultivation; 120,206 acres; 

"Waste; 307 acres; Rs. 171. Remissions, Rs.884. 

Rs. 90,527.* 

The area of unoccupied land that thus remained was almost 
nominal. Prices of produce of the chief staple products had in 
the meanwhile fluctuated in the manner shown in the following 
statement:— 


Rs. 82,053. 
Collections, 


Rs. 85,621. 
Collections, 


Seers per Rupee. 



In 3840-47, 

First 






the Year 

Decade of 

Second 

Third 




of Settlement. 

Settlement. 

Decade. 

Decade. 

1874-75. 

1875-70. 

Bajri . 

. 86 

48 

33 


81* 

27 

Wheat 

. 18 

36 

27 

m 

21 

18 

Gram . 

• M* 

34 

24 

16 * 

201 

23i 

Javdri 

. - 

62} 

39 

29 

42 

30 


* This includes reyenuo from other sources, such as grass lands. 

13 * 
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The markets were the same as those given above under the 
thirty-five villages of Siimar. Population had meanwhile in¬ 
creased from 20,198 to 29,288, or 44 per cent., and numbered 120 
to the square mile. 

This tract of country was the most fertile in the whole sub¬ 
division, but being farthest away from the railway and from any 
large town, it was not considered advisable to increase the maxi¬ 
mum rates more than 5 per cent., in addition to 2 per cent, on 
account of increase in cultivation, as the difference in the classi¬ 
fication value would raise it about 27 per cent. The usual figured 
statements not having been printed with the Report, no details 
of the grouping of the fifty-three villages for maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment are procurable. The general principle is 
stated to have been to give the highest rates of R. 1 8a. and 
R. 1 6a. to villages in the neighbourhood of towns and the high¬ 
road, and of K. 1 to the most remote villages. The general result 
was to raise the average on the arable area from 11a. 5p. to 
14a. 5p, Certain crop experiments made under the personal 
supervision of the Survey Commissioner and other responsible 
officers showed an average value of the crops tested to he Rs.24 la. 
according to the prices of 1875—76 ; and as the average assessment 
on the lands was R. 1 2a. 4p., the latter in these cases was only 
of the former. 

The effect of the new assessment as a whole was as follows :— 

Former assessment, Rs. 88,609. 

Revision, Rs. 1,14,396. 

Increase, 83*6 per cent. 


The Survey Commissioner, in forwarding the proposals for the 
whole Patoda subdivision for sanction, suggested certain modifi¬ 
cations in the rates for the Niphad and Chandor villages. ‘ As 
they had been in force for some years, however, and had been 
levied without any difficulty, the proposals were not agreed to, and 
a guarantee for the permanency of tbe rates for twenty-nine years 
was given, so that the assessment on this portion of the sub¬ 
division might expire contemporaneously with that on the thirty- 
five villages guaranteed for thirty years in the previous year. 

Revisions of assessment had been introduced into ninety-one 
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^Government and one alienated village of the Koparg&on sub¬ 
division in 1875-76. A Report on the revision, of twenty-two 
Government and one alienated villages was submitted in 1881. 
This will now be described. The current settlement in six Go¬ 
vernment and one alienated villages had still some years to run, 
and the owners of three alienated villages refused to have them 
surveyed and settled. This made up the total of 119 Government 
and six alienated villages in the subdivision. 

Of the twenty-three villages, sixteen Government and one alien¬ 
ated, which were then in Rahuri, had been first settled in 1849-50. 
Six had been settled in 1851-52, and afterwards transferred to 
Nevasa. In this porfciou, which was in the south-east corner, the 
best soils were in the north and east, and the poorest in tlie south, 
on the borders of Rahuri. The chief crops were javdri , bajri, 
wheat, and gram. Of the irrigated area under wells there had 
been an increase since the first settlement from 355 to 2,654 acres. 
TJnder the new measurement and classification there was an in¬ 
crease of 2,041 acres in the arable, and a decrease of 998 in the 
unarable, land. The revised classification added a tenth class to 
the nine laid down in the joint Report, and tended to widen the 
difference in relative value of superior and inferior soils. 

The whole tract of country being flat, communication was easy 
in the fair season. The road from Ahmadnagar to Malegaon in 
KMndesh passed through these villages, but neither this nor any 
other road within their limits was metalled. The Dhond and 
Manm&d Railway, however, ran through them, and had two 
stations, Godavari and Chitli, within, and a third, Pantamba, 
just beyond them. Weekly bazaars were held in two villages, 
and there were accessible markets at Kopargaon, Rohatii, Behipur 
in Bahuri, and Vihirgiion in the neighbouring hTizam’s territory. 
Manufactures in this tract were quite inconsiderable. 

In the two sets of villages there had been a great advance in 
material prosperity since the first settlement. Houses of the 
better class had increased by 46*8 per cent., inferior houses having 
diminished by 54'8 per cent. Agricultural cattle, milch cattle and 
their young, ploughs and carts, showed an advance respectively of 
110, 68, 2, 87, 6, and 104 per cent. 76*7 per cent, of the Survey 
fields were cultivated by the occupants, and 17*12 were sublet. 
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Lands had been mortgaged on an average for sums equal to sixteen 
times the assessment, and sold for over nineteen times. In the 
first ten years of the settlement eleven new wells had been made, 
in the second ten, fifty-nine, and in the third 114, thus showing a 
steady increase in prosperity. The prices of the staple grains had 
risen as follows:— 


J avari. 


Seers per Rupee. 
Bajri. Wheat. 


Gram. 


In the five years before the settlement 

1221 

55 34 

31^ 

In the first ten years of settlement . 

47* 

40 37 

34 

„ second ,, 

>» 

30 

24| 21 

18 

„ third 

»> • 

24 

20-1 16 

16 

In 1879-80 . 

. 

14 

13 111 121 

The following statements show the state of 

cultivation, 

revenue, 

&c., during the Survey lease and previously 



In sixteen 

villages settled in 1849-50. 


Before Settlement— 

Government 

Oceupiod 

Land. 

Acres. 

Un¬ 

occupied. 

Acres. 

Re¬ 

missions. 

Rs. 

Col¬ 

lections. 

Rs. 

1839-40 to 1848-49 
After Settlement— 

18,358 

39,789 

4,783 

10,705 

1849-50 to 1858-59 

24,165 

26,821 

821 

12,616 

1859-60 to 1868-69 

46,794 

4,542 

19 

22,193 

1869-70 to 1878-79 

50,811 

555 

323 

23,200 

1879-80. 

48,663 

1,956 

— 

22,858 

In six villages settled in 1851 

-52. 


Before Settlement— 

Govermnont 

Occupied. 

Acres. 

Un¬ 

occupied. 

Acres. 

Re¬ 

missions. 

Rs. 

Col¬ 

lections. 

Rs. 

1841-42 to 1850-51 

6,207 

4,704 

2,076 

5,719 

After Settlement— 




• 

1851-52 to 1860-61 

8,742 

1,805 

250 

5,947 

1861-62 to 1870-71 

10,470 

84 

2 

7,190 

1871-72 to 1879-80 

10,448 

57 

47 

7,154 

1879-80 . 

10,488 

— 

— 

7,200 


In the years 1877-78 to 1879-80 there had been only twenty-six 
notices issued for the sale of occupancy rights for the recovery of 
revenue, and of these in only two did a sale actually take place, 
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proving that collections were made without difficulty. For maxi¬ 
mum rates of dry-crop assessment two groups of villages were 
proposed, one at E. 1 6a., consisting of fifteen Government and 
one alienated villages, through which the railway ran. The other 
comprised the remaining seven villages, at a greater distance from 
the railway. The maximum of these was E. 1 4a. 

The general result was as follows:— 


Vil¬ 

Old Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Per¬ 

centage 

Increase. 

lages, 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

W aste. 

Total. 


Acres. J 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Eh. 

I 

Acres. 

Rs. 


16 

44,408 

20,700 

46,380 ; 

28,207 

2,497 

956 

47,877 

29,162 

36 0 

7 

15,784 

9,834 

16,309 1 

12,697 

41 

.17 

16,350 

12,714 

29-1 

.23 

60,192 

30,634 

61,689 

40,904 

2,636 

972 

64,227 

41,876 

34 0 


The general average by the old rates on the whole arable area 
was 8a. 2p., and by the new 10a. 7p., giving an increase of 2a. 5p # 
per acre. In sanctioning these proposals, in which irrigated lands 
had been dealt with as in other subdivisions under the general 
orders of Government as to the non-taxation of improvements, it 
was ordered that the new rates should not be levied till 1883-84? 
and in the meanwhile only one-eighth, or 2 annas in the rupee, 
were to be levied beyond the old assessments. On the matter 
being reported to the Secretaiy of State in 1885, it was considered 
that a sufficient length of time had elapsed to show from the 
state of the collections and the condition, of the subdivision that 
some relaxation was necessary, and tho choice lying between con¬ 
tinuing for several years the remissions already granted, or lower¬ 
ing the rates permanently, the latter course was adopted both in 
this and the Sangamner subdivision, and a permanent reduction 
of one-eighth in the rates was ordered, with the following 
results:— 


Assessment by Assessment at 
Old Survey. Revision. 

Rs. Rs. 

Kopargaon. . 1,58,902 2,11,039 

Sangamner. . 1,10,316 1,43,662 


After 2-anna 
Deduction. 
Rs. 

1,92,827 

1,36,207 
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A guarantee was given calculated to lot the settlement in the 
above twenty-three villages expire with that in the remainder of 
the subdivision. 


NEVA'SA. 

The revision’of the rates of assessment intheNev&sa subdivision, 
originally settled in 1851-52, was proposed in 1882. When first 
settled it consisted of 149 Government villages and thirty-one 
partially or wholly alienated, but from changes that had since 
taken place there were at the time of revision 118 of the former 
and thirty of the latter, of which nineteen were to be revised, the 
total number coming under revision being thus 187. Almost the 
whole was re-measured and the soils re-classified, the latter opera¬ 
tion having been found necessary in consequence of the prevalent 
error found in the old classification, viz. a too close approach made 
in the valuation of inferior and low descriptions of soil. 

Nevasa has on the east the subdivision of Sivgaon, on the 
south that of Nagar, on the west T&ihuri and Kopargaon, and on 
the north the Nizam’s territory. It is generally flat, and here and 
there there are tracts yielding only a scanty vegetation ; with this 
exception the soil is fairly good, the best being in the west and 
north, along the banks of the Godavari and Mula. 

The annual rainfall from 1875 to 1880, including the famine 
year of 1876-77, was about 23f inches. The cultivation is almost 
entirely dry-crop, the chief crop being the siydlu , or cold weather 
javdri ; only 5 per cent, of the whole is irrigated from wells, there 
having been only 157 acres watered, even from the Lakh reservoir 
constructed by Government, in seven years. 

Communications had not improved much in the course of the 
Survey lease, except that roads then incomplete had been metalled 
and the stnalier nullahs bridged. During the fair season carts 
can pass in any direction, the country being flat. There are a few 
villages where weekly bazaars are held, but no markets of any 
importance. Manufactures of coarse woollen and cotton fabrics 
are inconsiderable. The system of husbandry is much the same 
as that of Kahuri and Koparg&on, and did not appear to have 
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much improved during the Survey lease. During that period 
population had increased 18*7 per cent., and good houses 22*5 per 
cent.; while thatched houses had decreased 39*5 per cent. Agri¬ 
cultural cattle had increased 17*8 per cent., and other descriptions 
35 per cent., in the latter case contrary to the general rule in the 
Deccan, where the contraction of the grazing area had reduced 
the stock of milch cattle. Ploughs had increased 33*2 per cent., 
and carts 55*9 per cent., the latter increase not being so large as in 
many parts of the country. About 73 per cent, of the unoccupied 
lands were found to be tilled by the occupants themselves, and 
25 per cent, sub-let. In recording cases of mortgage the money 
raised was on an average 18*5 times the assessment, and 1,459 
acres sold realised 20*4 times. The number of substantial wells 
had increased from 1,101 to 1,494, there having been twenty-six 
new wells made in the first decade of the Survey lease, 111 in the 
second, and 256 during the third. The area under wells and 


lifts from streams had 

more than doubled. 

Prices had increased 

as follows t— 

Javari. 

Bajri. 

Wlioat. 

Gram. 


Seers per 

Seers per 

Seers per 

Seers per 


Rupee. 

Rupeo. 

Rupee. 

Rupee. 

First decade . 

. 55 

47 

35* 

38* 

Second decade 

. 30 

23* 

17 

is* 

Third decade. 

. 24* 

23 

18 

19 


In 1880-81 there had been a heavy fall in prices to 29, 24,19|, 
and 25 seers in the several grains quoted. It was hoped that the 
Dhond and Manm&d railway would have a tendency to steady prices. 

In 110 villages settled in 1851-52 the increase of area of culti¬ 
vation and revenue had been as follows:— 


Before Settlement— 

Occupied. 

Acres. 

Arable 

Unoccupied. 

Acres. 

Collections. 

Rs. 

Remissions. 

Ks. 

1841-42 to 1850-51 

123,385 

138,703 

84,713 

34,916 

After Settlement— 
1851-52 to 1860-61 

181,195 

59,337 

92,049 

2,342 

1861-62 to 1870-71 

227,387 

13,787 

1,10,986 

— 

1871-72 to 1880-81 

221,373 

16,620 

,09,212 

3,839 

1880-81 

214,357 

9,920 

1,08,409 

— 


In the return for the years 1871-72 to 1880-81 the effect of the 
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famine year, 1876-77, is clearly perceptible. The revenue, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been collected with ease, although there is 
little reason to doubt that too severe a pressure to realise revenue 
was put on in 1878-79; out of 8,544 notices, a very large number 
considering the size of the subdivision, issued for the sale of 
occupancy rights for recovery of arrears in 1878-79 to 1880-81, 
only fifteen sales actually tools place ; the land sold was poor, as 
less than one year's assessment was realised by the sale. The 
principle on which grouping for maximum, rates of dry-crop 
assessment was arranged at the first settlement was retained, and 
the villages for the most part stood as they had in the first 
instance. The original dry-crop maximum rates of E. 1 4a., 
E. 1 2a., and E. 1 were raised by 2 annas in each class. Lands 
under irrigation had increased by 7,195 acres, but under the rules 
only that portion of these which were under combined well and 
channel irrigation had any extra assessment imposed on it; the 
average came to E. 1 la. Ip. the acre. 

The general result in the 118 Government villages was as fol¬ 
lows :— 


m 

U) 

! 

By Former Survey. 


By Revision Survey. 



O 

i 

> 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Waste. 

Total. 

o u 
« O 
M ft 

1 

5 

Area. 

Acres. 

10,005 

Ra.' 

5,724 

Area. 

Acres. 

11,665 

Kb. 

0,726 

Area. 

Acres. 

830 

Rs. 

253 

Area. 

Acres. 

12,495 

Eb. 

6,979 

17-5 

2 

87 

172,721 

90.602 

178,195 

1,18,545 

7,813 

2,556 

185,508 

1,21,101 

30*8 

3 

26 

36,776 

16,514 

38,124 

21,722 

1,179 

382 

39,303 

22,104 

31*6 


118 

220,492 

1,12,840 

227,984 

1,46,993 

9,322 

3,191 

237,306 

1,50,184 

30*8 


Alienated Villages. 


1 

1 

1,422 

1,513 

1,472 

3,671 

15 

5 

1,487 

1,676 

10*4 

2 

1 

1,850 

1,400 

1,753 

1,183 

389 

286 

2,142 

1,469 

14,127 

0’19 

3 

7 

16.516 

11,399 

17,080 

14,084 

92 

'43 

7,172 

23*6 

4 

10 

17,869 

9,100 

17,992 

12,246 

854 

269 

18,846 

12,515 

33*3 


19 

37,657 

23,568 

38,297 

29,184 

1,350 

60S 

29,047 

29,787 

23*8 


The average rate per acre on the whole arable area, according to 
the first settlement, was 8a. 5p., and that according to the revision 
was 10a. 6p.; an increase of 2a. Ip. per acre. The arable area 
still left unoccupied was assessed at an average of only 5a. 5p. per 
acre; tbis shows that only land of inferior quality remains unoccu¬ 
pied. By way of comparison with the maximum rates proposed 
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it Lad been ascertained that in the Nizam’s territory at 
north of Nevasa rates of E. 1 10a. and E. 1 14a. had 
imposed. 


SHIYGAON. 

At the time of the first Survey settlement in 1852-53, the sub¬ 
division of Shivg&on comprised 78-| Government and 97| ina/nii 
villages belonging to Holkar; considerable changes had taken 
place in its constitution since that time, and when the second 
revision took place in 1885 the number of Government villages, 
mostly in consequence of exchanges with Holkar, had increased 
to I GO, with twenty-eight in&wii, making 188 in all. Into the 1G0 
settlements had been introduced at different periods, into fifty-six 
of them as late as 1868-69. Yor the purpose of revision partial 
re-measurement was carried out in fifty-six villages; the remainder 
were entirely re-measured. Large-sized Survey numbers were 
re-divided into fields of a convenient size for cultivation up to 
thirty acres. In re-classification a tenth class was added to the 
nine laid down in the joint Report, to enable exceptionally poor 
land, found on the hill-sides, and elevated tracts of inal, capable 
of producing only the poorest descriptions of grass, to be brought 
under regular classification, The classification of the villages 
settled in 1868-69, which had been carried out on the latest 
approved principles, was retained. 

The subdivision is bounded on the north and east by the Niz&m s 
territory, on the south partly by the same and partly by J amkhed, 
and on the west by Nevasa and Ahmadnagar. With the exception 
of one village, it lies below the range of hills which skirt the 
southern boundary, in the extensive valley of the Godavari, and 
enjoys a somewhat better rainfall than Nevasa and Nagar, in con¬ 
sequence of those hills attracting the clouds. It contains about 
30 per cent, of black soil, highly retentive of moisture. The best 
soils are in the valley of the LliGr, a territory of the Godavari, 
and consist of patches of rich alluvial deposit regularly flooded 
by the river, or of a light fertile loam mixed with fine sand. Since 
the first settlement the communications of the subdivision had 
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been much improved, the most important passing through the 
subdivision from Paithan to Ahmadnagar, by which the bulk of 
the traffic, mostly cotton from Berar and the Niz&m’s territories, 
is conveyed. In addition, all the villages in the south-west are 
within thirty miles of the stations of the Dhond and Mamnad 
Railway, viz. Nagar, Vikid, and Yamburi. Various bazaars within 
the limits of Shivgaon itself, or in neighboring British and foreign 
territory, afford ample opportunities for the disposal of local pro¬ 
duce. There is also a not inconsiderable local manufacture of 
cotton and silk cloth, as well as oil and gur (molasses) for sugar. 
The cultivating classes as a rule are said to bo careful and ener¬ 
getic, and apply manure more freely as a top-dressing than is 
usual in the Deccan. The storing of grain in pits is largely prac¬ 
tised, and enough was said to be kept in them to feed the whole 
population for about 2| months. 

The principal changes in population, &c. since the first settle¬ 
ment had been as follows:— 

Twenty-two villages settled in 1851-52. 

Increases 'per cent .—Population, 15’6 ; tiled and flat-roofed 
houses, 44*2 ; agricultural cattle, 10*7; cows, buff aloes and their 
young, 49*8; carts, 59*6. 

Decreases per cent —Thatched houses, 41*8 j ploughs, 47 (this 
seems doubtful). 

Eighty-one villages settled in 1852-53. 

Increases per cent. —Population 14*9 \ tiled and fiat-roofed 
houses, 59*1; agricultural cattle, 12*5; cows, buffaloes and their 
young, 6*9; carts, 114*6 ; ploughs, 16*8. 

Decreases per cent. —Thatched houses, 5*4. 

For fifty-six villages settled in 1868-69. 

Increases per cent .—Population, 12*8; houses, thatched, 21 o ; 
tiled and flat-roofed, 23*9; agricultural cattle, 5*9; cows, &c. 
9*7 ; ploughs, 27*1; carts, 59*4. 

The number of acres per plough, about eighty-three, appeared 
to be greatly in excess of what could be properly cultivated. 
Only 9*6 per cent, of the total arable area was said to be waste r 
and 79*1 to be cultivated by the owners themselves. Land had 
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•acquired a considerable saleable value; out of 231 cases, in 62 it 
fetched from 10 to 25 times the assessment, in 27 from 25 to 
50 times, in nine from fifty to 100 times, and in two for 106*7, 
and 196 times respectively. Out of a total of 429 new perma¬ 
nent wells dug during the thirty years’ lease, 70 were made in 
the first decade, 108 in the second, and 251 in the third; this was 
in addition to temporary wells and water lifts on the banks of 
streams. In the same period dams ( bandhdrds ) had increased 
from 40 to 127. The total area irrigated for garden produce had 
advanced from 4,414 acres to 12,474, or over 180 per cent, A con¬ 
siderable rise in the value of agricultural produce had taken place, 
that on javdri and bdjri having been about 144 per cent., that on 
wheat 91, and that on gram 75. In tbe collection of revenue in ti e 
years 1881-82, 1882-83, and 1883-84, there had been notices 
issued respectively for the sale of occupancy rights in 420, 225, 
and 451 cases, but in these sales had actually taken place in the 
first year in only thirty-three cases, in the second in four, and in 
the third in three ; showing that the revenue was collected with 
ease. Taking the whole of the previous settlements together, 
they had resulted in an increase of cultivation and collections by 
85,336 acres, and Es. 20,823 ; waste land having diminished by 
82,940 acres, and remissions by Es. 10,515. The actuals of 
1883-84, compared with the years preceding the settlement, show 
increases of 92,683 acres and Es. 24,187 in area of cultivation and 
collections, while waste had fallen 118,245 to 26,493 acres, remis¬ 
sions had disappeared, and only Es. 11 were left outstanding. 

The principles on which the new grouping for maximum rates 
of dry-crop assessment was arrauged were on the same lines as 
those adopted at the first settlement, somewhat modified by im¬ 
proved communications rendering markets more accessible. The 
groups were as follows :— 

First class, maximum E. 1 6a. Forty-two villages in the south¬ 
west of the subdivision, within easy reach of Ahmadnagar and 
the railway by either of the two made roads, one of which passed 
through the centre of the group. They had a good rainfall, and 
included the principal market town, Tisgaon, and had also the 
advantages of easy access to other bazaars. 
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^w^^econd class, maximum R. 1 4a. This group comprised sixty - 
oight villages, including the three most southern hilly ones, and 
the head-quarters town of Shivgaon. These lay principally to 
the east of the first group, and had not the same advantages of 
rainfall and road communication. 

Third class, maximum E. 1 2a. The fifty villages of this group 
lay to the north and north-east of those of the second group. 
They were farther from Ahmadnagar, and the railway, and, in addi¬ 
tion to a less certain rainfall and inferior communications, were 
put to some loss in consequence of transit duties levied in the 
Nizam’s territories, through which some of thorn had to pass on 
their way to market. Two villages settled in 1868-69, at maxi¬ 
mum rates of R. 1 6a. and R. 1 4a„ were lowered among these, 
with a small reduction of revenue of Rs.267, in order to bring 
them into conformity with the surrounding villages. 

In accordance with the orders of Government, garden lands 
irrigated from old well 8 were assessed at the highest dry-crop 
rates, and those under new wells at ordinary dry-crop rates 
according to law. For lands under channel irrigation the usual 
Rk. 8 scale, according to the dry-crop rate of the several villages, 
was adopted; this gave an average acre rate of Rs. 2 3a. 7p., 
against one of R. 1 12a. lOp. under the first settlement. For 
rice land the rate already sanctioned in Ahmadnagar, viz. Rs. 4, 
giving an average of It. 1 3a. 3p., was proposed. These rates 
kept the increaso within the limits for enhancement at revision 
settlements laid down in Government Resolution No. 5,737, of 
the 29th October 1874, alluded to under the head of Puna. 

Tim average rates on the different descriptions of land under 
the first and revised settlements contrasted as follows 


First Settlement. Revision. 

8 3 9 11 

- 13 3 

.2 5 3 1 1(5 11 

. 1 12 10 237 

8 9 10 7 


Dry-crop . 

Bice. 

Well-watered land 
Channel-watered . 

On the total occupied area . 


The general result of the revision is shown in the following 
table:— 



In sanctioning the proposed rates of assessment. Government 
directed that wherever the enhancement on a holding exceeded 
25 per cent., the increase beyond that amount should be remitted 
for two years; that where the increase was over 50 per cent, re¬ 
mission should be given for the third and fourth years, and any 
enhancement above 75 per cent, should be abandon? 1 for the 
fifth and sixth years of the new settlement. Otherwise the rates 
were guaranteed for the usual term of thirty years. 


PARNER (KARDA). 

The revision of the Parner, formerly known as the Korda sub¬ 
division, was carried out in 1884. At the time of the first Survey 
settlement, in 1851-52, it had consisted of 146 villages ; its name 
was changed in 1859-60, and the number of its villages has been 
reduced to 126, of which 107$ are Government and 15-| alienated. 
The entire area at the revision corresponded very nearly with 
that of the first Survey, but there was found, under the former, 
to be the large difference of 27,423 acres between what was 
classed as unarable on the two occasions ; the whole of the lands 
were accordingly re-measured. In classification ten classes of 
soils were adopted in place of the nine of the Joint Report system. 
Some of the classification, in a few villages classified in 1848-49, 
before the latter system was put in practice, had to be done over 
again, and in the remainder it was thoroughly re-examined and 
allowed to stand wherever found in accordance with the latest 
revised principles. Piirner has on its north Sangamner and 
INagar, and the latter on its east; to the south lies Srigonda, and 
to the west Junnar and Sirur, belonging to Puna. 
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s' Leaving out of account the fourteen villages settled at later 
periods, the improvement in the circumstances of the great bulk 
of those settled between 1848 and 1855 will be seen from the 
following figures:—Population bad risen 13*3 per cent., still, how¬ 
ever, numbering only 91*4 to the square mile, and flat-roofed and 
tiled houses 21*7, whilst thatched ones had diminished 5*7. 
Agricultural cattle had increased but slightly, and ploughs only 
2*8 per cent.; but carts had advanced from 991 to 1,356, or 
55 per cent. There were about twenty-five acres of cultivated 
land for each plough, an area easily managed, as the soil was 
mostly of a poor, light nature, which it was only necessary to 
plough in from once in four to seven years. Wells of permanent 
construction had increased by 479, and of a more temporary- 
nature by 101; of these fifty-two were in the first ten years of the 
settlement, 181 in the second, and 347 in the third. The irrigated 
area had risen to 11,986 acres, being 7,317 acres, or 157 per cent, 
over that of the time of the first settlement. In 233 cases of sales 
of land the registration returns proved that the average number 
of times of the Survey assessment the land sold for was twenty- 
one, but in eight instances it was as high as 221 times. The 
prices of the staple grains had risen considerably, javdri in the 
third decade of the settlement having risen to 24j seers per rupee 
from 66 in the period previous to the settlement, bdjri to 20f 
from 54, wheat to 13£ from 36f, and gram to 14J from 36J. 
In ninety villages, the largest number settled at one time since 
1851-52, the changes in tillage and collections, &c., had been as 
follows:—* 


Before Settlement— 

Occupied. 

Acres. 

Unoccnpied. 

Acres. 

Collections. 

Rs. 

Remissions. 

Rs. 

1841-42 to 1850-51 

108,685 

48,117 

78,496 

28,932 

After Settlement— 
1851-52 to 1860-61 

162,209 

33,846 

66,385 

2,702 

1861-62 to 1870-71 

183,943 

12,815 

75,682 

249 

1871-72 to 1880-81 

190,019 

9,668 

75,889 

1,620* 

1881-82 & 1882-83 

183,713 

13,602 

76,149 

_ 

1882-83 . 

183,637 

6,106 

76,158 

— 


* Famine year included. 
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In the years 1880-81 and 1881-82 out of 2,139 notices of sales 
of occupancy rights for arrears of revenue only 32 resulted in 
actual sales, at which 1,296 acres only fetched Es. 76, so that the 
land was evidently very poor; the year 1882-83 showed 372 
notices, but no sales of occupancy. 

For maximum dry-crop rates at the revision the 108 villages were 
thrown into four groups, the first containing the single village of 
Knnhar, with a maximum rate of R.l 14a. It is situated on an 
elevated plateau, where some of the best wheat in the Deccan is 
grown. It is itself a market town, and connected with Supa and 
Parner by good roads. The second group comprised 46 villages, 
with a maximum rate of E. 110a. These villages were all situated 
round the bazaar towns of KYmhar and Parner, and, lying in an 
elevated region, have as good a climate as the former. The third* 
group consisted of fifty-three villages, with a maximum of E. 1 
8a.; they comprised all the remainder of the subdivision but 
eight villages, which were in the north arid north-west, with a 
poor population and bad communications, and had in consequence 
a lower maximum of R. 1 6a. given them. Well-irrigated land 
was dealt with as elsewhere ; for what was irrigated from channels 
a maximum of Es. 8 gave an average of only R. 2 4a. 2p. Newly 
made rice beds of the area of forty-three acres had no extra assess¬ 
ment imposed on them. The average old and new* rates were ;— 


Old. New. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p- 

Dry-crop ... 6 3 6 6- 

Well-watered . .2 9 9 1 2 0 

Channel- watered. . 2 10 11 2 4 2 

General average . 7 0 7 6 


The general result of the new rates was as follows:— 


» 

1 

, Villages. 

Old. 

Revision. 

Per 

cent* 

In- 

tiTeaso. 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Area. 


Area. 


Area. 


Area. 





Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

1 

3,997 

2,412 

4,663 

2,970 

20 

2 

4,083 

2,972 

23 1 

2 

46 

97,508 


110,467 

51,286 

3,298 

793 

113,765 

52,079 

18-6 

3 

53 

105,564 

48,526 

117,051 

59,562 

3,281 

1,235 

120,832 

60,797 

22*7 

4 

S 

20,887 

5,561 

23,223 

5,733 

2,369 

350 

25,592 

6,083 

3'1 


108 

227,950 

99,759 

255,404 

1,19,551 

8,968 

2,380 

264,372 

1,21,931 

19*8 


VOL. ix. 


14 
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A'KOL A. 

In 1886 proposals were submitted for the revision of fifty 
villages in the open portion of the Akol/i subdivision, called deshi, 
in contradistinction to the ddngi villages situated in tho hilly 
portion of the tract. These had been originally settled, thirty- 
nine in 1848-49 and two in 1866-57, forming portion of the old 
Akolfi subdivision, and nine in 1849—50, transferred from Junnar. 
It was found necessary to re-measure and re-classify the soils of 
the whole of these villages in consequence of the faulty nature 
of the old work done before the Joint Eeport rules were drawn 
up. In the course of the new operations holdings of excessive 
area were broken up into fields of convenient size, so that 7,138 
Survev numbers of the first settlement became 10,209 numbers and 
subordinate numbers in the second. In place of the various old 
classification scales used at different times, the Joint Eeport scale, 
with the addition of a tenth class, valued at one anna, was used 
throughout. The increase found by the new measurement in the 
different kinds of cultivation was 9,160 acres in dry-crop, 1,608 
in garden, and 552 in rice, whilst the unarable area showed a 
decrease of 14,630 acres. The subivision forms the north-western 
extremity of the Ahmadnagar Collectorate, bordering on Nasik, 
the proportion of hilly country to tho west and south-west being 
about two-thirds of the whole area. It is bounded on the east 
bv Sangamner, on the south by Junnar, in Puna, and on the west 
bv tbe Sally ad ri range and the Tanna Collectorate. Tho majority 
of the villages to be settled were well off for means of communi¬ 
cation, and derived much benefit from the outside traffic by the 
road from Ahmadnagar which passes down the B;iri Ghat to the 
station of Ghoti on tho main line of the G. L P. Railway between 
Bombay and Calcutta; this line did not exist at the time of the 
first settlement. A kola is the chief market, but it is merely of 
local importance. Rajur, just within the border of the bill- 
country, has a considerable business as an entrepot for imports 
and exports. Akola itself is forty-five miles from one and thirty- 
throe miles from the other railway line. Oil is manufactured to 
a small extent, but with this exception there is no manufacture 
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not directly connected with the soil. The following statistics 
show the progress made by forty-eight out of the fifty villages in 
the course of the thirty years of the Survey settlement. Popula¬ 
tion had increased 58’3 per cent., and the tiled and flat-roofed 
houses45*3, whilst'thatched houses had decreased 26*3, showing 
that the people could afford to live in better houses than formerly. 
Although carts, which are mainly employed in plying for hire 
between the railways and places on the main road, had increased 
from 420 to 1,011, the number of agricultural cattle had hardly 
increased at all: there was, however, a pair of bullocks for every 
fourteen acres of occupied land, an unusually large proportion for 
the Deccan, and ample for all agricultural purposes. Other 
cattle had increased considerably, owing, probably, to the large 
grazing area available in the hilly portion of the subdivision. 
Wells and lifts from streams had increased from 595 to 842, 
or 411 per cent. Eighty-four per cent, of the holdings of Khate- 
dars were cultivated by themselves or in part ownership with others. 
Sales of land were apparently numerous at high prices, hut these 
were in many cases in reality mortgages made out to bo sales with 
a view to elude the action of the Agriculturists’ Belief Act. 
Mortgages were numerous, and the proportions borne by the 
sums advanced to the assessment of the land were very high. 

The prices of bdjri and wheat before and after the settlement 


Were as follows : — 

BajrL Wheat. 

Seers per Rupee. • Seora per Rupee. 

For ten years previous to the settlement 41 34 

First ten years of settlement (1848-49 

to 1857-58). 29 26 

Second ten years of settlement (1858-59 

to 1867-68) ..... 15 11 

Last seventeen years of settlement 

(1868-69 to 1884-85) ... 18 14 


For the first sixteen years tho revenue in thirty-nine villages 
rose gradually from Ks. 26,034 to Es. 33,250, and arable waste 
fell from 8,269 acres, assessed at Rs. 5,410, to 680 acres, valued at 
Rs. 348. The revenue was punctually realised. From 1864-65 
to 1874-75 the cultivated area and realisations were at their 

14 * 
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maximum. In the six years 1875-76 to 1880-81, i,e. the famine 
year and five following years, there was a slight but gradual 
decline, and 1,100 acres, assessed at Rs. 773, went out of cultiva¬ 
tion. In the succeeding four years there had tJeen a small gradual 
increase of cultivation and revenue. In the nine villages settled 
in 1849-50 there had been similar results, the waste land at the 
revision standing at 431 acres, assessed at Rs. 119. In the two 
villages settled in 1856-57 all the waste but two acres was 
absorbed in the first ten years of the settlement, and there has 
since been no change in cultivated area or revenue. That the 
revenue has been collected with ease has been proved by the fact 
of the scale of occupancy rights having had to be resorted to only 
in three out of 1,882 cases in which notices were served for the 
collection of revenue in the three years 1882-83 to 1884-85. These 
facts all showed an improvement in the material condition of the 
subdivision which justified an increase in the assessment of land. 

The new grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
did not differ essentially from the first adopted. The first group 
included twenty-nine villages lying in the open plain of the Pravara 
river, traversed by the high road, with the best climate and com¬ 
munications in the subdivision. The maximum was increased 
from Rs. 2 to Rs, 2£. In the second group of six villages the old 
maximum of Ks.2 was retained. They lay immediately to the 
west of the first group, not far from the high-road; they were ? 
however, somewhat rough and hilly, and their climate not quite 
so well suited to dry crops as in the first. In the third group 
were placed five villages, with a maximum of R. 1 14a., raised two 
annas beyond the old maximum. Lying in the valley of the Ar- 
dhala, their communications are not good, and access to markets 
consequently less favourable. The fourth group consisted of 
seven villages with a maximum of Rs. 1^, Six of these were old 
Junnar villages, lying in the south-eastern corner of the sub¬ 
division, cut off by hills from the high-road at Akold, and 
dependent on difficult cart tracks for access to markets. The 
climate, too, was somewhat too moist for the best dry crops. One 
village north of the second group, but similarly situated among 
hills to the remaining six, was placed with them. The last group 
contained only three villages, to the west of and similarly circuin- 
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^'^^manccd to those of the fourth group, but with even more difficult 
communications. Its maximum rate was Rs. 1}. Forty acres of 
rice, assessed at the old settlement at an average of Rs, 2 2a. 5p., 
had increased to 592 aere3, which was assessed at R. 1 5a. 9p. the 
acre, at a maximum of Rs. 8. Newly constructed rice beds were 
assessed at dry-crop rates, as well as laud under new wells dug 
since the commencement of the settlement, while land under old 
wells was reduced to the highest dry-crop rates. Garden land 
had increased from 417 to 1,958 acres. Of this 1,118 acres under 
wells was assessed at an average of R. 1 4a. 2p. per acre. The 
remainder, 810 acres, was channel-watered, and at a maximum of 
Rs. 8 was estimated to produce Rs. 2,641, or Rs. 32a. 4p. the acre. 
The following table shows the general result:— 


TO 

! Villages. 

Old Survey. 



Revision. 



1 Is 

3 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Toial. 

1 h 

1 

29 

Area. 

Acres. 

20,816 

Rs. 

21,786 

Area. 

Acres, 

30,479 

Rs. 

28,759 

Area. 

Acres, 

2,309 

Rs. 

874 

Area. 

Acres. 

32,788 

Rs. 

29,633 

16-3 

2 

G 

3,183 

2,652 

3,971 

2,990 

82 

27 

4,053 

3,017 

6,723 

12-7 

3 

r> 

7,968 

5,144 

11,906 

6,667 

173 

56 

12,079 

29 *6 

4 

7 

18.389 

6,375 

5,840 

20,039 

7,426 

460 

98 

20,499 

7,524 

27-2 

5 

8 

1,876 

6,315 

1,496 

2 

1 

6,817 

1.497 

8-7 


50 

61,761 

39,748 

72,710 

47,388 

3,026 

1,056 

75,736 

48,894 

19*1 


The average assessment per acre over the whole area was under 
the first settlement 10a. 4p., and was increased under the new to 
only 10a. 5p, In sanctioning the proposed revision for the usual 
period of thirty years, Government made the same concessions as 
in the Parner subdivision, with regard to enhanced assessments in 
holdings. 


JA'MKHED. 

The subdivision of Jdmkhed, consisting of sixty-one Government 
villages to be revised and ten alienated, were also reported on in 
1886. Lying to the east and south-west of Ahmadnagar, it is 
■comprised in fourteen separate blocks, and with the exception of 
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^portiott of Sivgaon ou the north, touches no other British sub¬ 
division. being surrounded by, as well as intermingled with villages 
.in the Nizam’s territory. It divided itself into two portions of 
nearly equal extent but of very different character. The northern 
and north-western villages are scattered over the spurs and valleys 
of the Baldghat, a gently undulating plateau of an average height 
of 2,500 feet above the sea. The remaining portion of the sub¬ 
division lies at the foot of the BalagMt to the south and east, 
and is drained by the affluents of the Sina. The rainfall on and 
north of the Bahighat is more plentiful and certain than in the 
neighbourhood of Jumkhcd itself and in the villages to the south 
and west out in the plain. On the whole, however, there had 
been an average fall of 27J- inches for the twenty-one years pre¬ 
ceding the settlement, and in only three years during that period 
had it fallen below twenty inches, so that the district as a whole 
had a climate unusually favourable for tbe crops grown in a plain 
country. In the northern half much pains are taken to malce the 
most of a soil naturally poor, while in the south and east cultiva¬ 
tion is more slovenly. At the time of the first settlement the 
northern and southern portions were cut off from all wheeled 
communication with each other by the Balaghat plateau; matters 
in this respect had been greatly improved by the time of the 
revision. Of the local markets the most important was Karda, in 
the extreme south-east of the subdivision ; hut Jamkhed itself 
has a tolerably good one. All trade, however, is very much ham¬ 
pered by the heavy transit duties levied in every direction in the 
intermingled Nizam s territory; statistics show that progress in 
the two main portions of the subdivision had been by no means 
uniform, the greater certainly of the rainfall in the northern than 
in the southern having saved it from the effects of the famine 
more than the plain villages in the south and east. 

In the first group, to be described presently, the increase in 
population had been 16J per cent., and that of the better and 
inferior classes of houses respectively 67 and 21 per cent.; cattle 
of all kinds were more numerous, and carts had quadrupled, 
whilst wells and water-lifts had increased 36 per cent. Its agri¬ 
cultural cattle were more by 6^- per cent., and bore the high pro¬ 
portion of a pair to every nine acres. Other cattle and sheep and 
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;s, too, had largely increased, notwithstanding the extension 
of cultivation. In the statistics of the second group, lying round 
the skirts of the hilly country, the effects of the famine were 
more clearly traceable. The increase in population was 
insignificant, agricultural cattle had fallen off by 5 per cent., 
although the proportion they bore to the cultivated area was still 
large (a pair of bullocks to ton acres) ; milch cattle and sheep 
and goats had also decreased, and the increase in carts was only 
16 per cent. There was, however, a larg increase in houses and 
wells and lifts than in the northern villages. In the third group, 
farther out in the plain and more exposed to famine, population 
had slightly declined, agricultural cattle were fewer by 13 £ per 
cent., and milch cattle and sheep and goats had also fallen off. 
Carts, numerous at the first settlement, had increased only 13 per¬ 
cent. in number. The following statement shows the effect of 
the famine in the different groups in a clear light, and also the 
comparatively rapid recovery that has since taken place :— 



First Group. 

Number in 

Number in 

Percentage 
increase in 


1875. 

1877. 

1885 over .1877. 

People 

. 30,452 

28,126 

6 

Cattle 

. 13,031 

10,825 

22 

Sheep, &c. 

. 19,453 

13,916 

15 

People 

Second Grout. 

. 22,905 

18,734 

10 

Cattle 

. 8,493 

4,720 

57 

Sheep, &c. 

. 9,174 

5,920 

15 

People 

Third Group. 

. 10,655 

6,979 

30 

Cattle 

. 4,9 78 

1,936 

122 

Sheep, &c. 

. 5,142 

3,184 

si 


The greater effect of the famine in the second and third groups, 
those in the plain, than in the first group in the hills, in diminish¬ 
ing the resources of the villages, is evident. Satisfactory evidence 
of the high value of land was forwarded by the Superintendent 
with his Report, which it is unnecessary to give in detail. Prices 
had risen as follows :— 
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1841-42 to 1850-51, previous to settlement 
Ten years of settlement, 1851-52 to 1860-61 
Second ten years, 1861-62 to 1870-71 . 

Last fourteen years, 1871-72 to 1884-85 


Seers of 80 Tolas 
per Rupee, 
Bajri. Javan, 


43 

32 

12 

14 


53 

34 

17 

20 


la fifty-nine out of the sixty-one villages the area under tillage 
and the revenue at the first settlement were 94,084 acres and 
Ixs. 36,180, Up to 1864-65, when the American war prices began 
to abate, the revenue increased steadily and rapidly, and reached 
its highest point of Es. 65,192, or nearly 50 per cent, increase, in 
1871-72, the unoccupied assessed area having, in the same period, 
shrunk from 69,364 acres, assessed at Es. 23,438, to 2,773 acres, 
assessed at Es. 937. Prom this year, in spite of lower prices, 
there was but a trifling decline till the effects of the famine were 
seen in 1879-80, when 4,583 acres, assessed at Es. 1,300, had fallen 
waste. After this year a reaction took place, and has steadily 
gone on. In the three years, 1882-83 to 1884-85, out of 137 cases 
in which notices for the sale of occupancy rights for the collection 
of revenue arrears were issued, sale took place in two instances, 
so that there has been no difficulty in collecting the revenue. 

Under the first settlement the fifty-nine villages were arranged 
in four groups for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment. In 
these but little change was found requisite. The climate remain¬ 
ing the same, communications all over the subdivision internally 
had improved in about equal proportion, and the railways, which, 
had so marked an effect on external and general conditions, had 
approached from the south and east, and thus, while accelerating 
the current and enhancing the volume of the fcvaffic-stream, had 
not changed the direction of its original flow. The new grouping 
was as follows:— 

The first, of twenty-six villages, at E. 1 6a., was raised only 2a. 
above the original maximum. It was identical with the old first 
class, and comprised the northern hilly portion of the subdivision. 
It enjoyed an excellent climate, and though its communications 
were not very good, a sufficient outlet for surplus produce was 
available. The second group, with a maximum of Es. 1|, con- 
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g of sixteen villages, lay round the skirt of the hilly tract. 
The climate was not so good as that of the first group, but its 
internal communications were easy. In it were twelve villages of 
the old second class, which had a maximum of R. 1 2a., and one 
lapsed alienated village surrounded by them. Two of the old 
third group, the position of which had been improved by the con¬ 
struction of the made road, and one formerly belonging to Nagar, 
and with an original maximum of Pis. 1|, made up the sixteen. 
The third group had nineteen villages, sixteen of the old third 
class, with an old maximum of R. I, and a new proposed maximum 
of R. 1 2a., and three villages of the old fourth group, with a 
maximum of 14a. The latter, on the south-east border, were near 
the Karmfila and Sr/gonda roads, and resembled the other sixteen 
in all respects. There was no rice at the first settlement. The 
106 acres since made into rice beds was assessed at dry-crop rates 
only. The area of garden land had increased from 2,567 to 7,687 
acres. Its old assessment was R. 1 18a. 7p. per acre; the new 
assessment, came to Rs. 6,759, or an average of 14a. Of this the 
well-watered area was 6,881 acres, assessed at Rs. 4,264, or an 
average of 10a. 8p., and the channel-watered 1,306 acres, assessed 
at Rs. 2,495, giving an average of R. 1 14a. 7p. per acre. The 
usual rules with regard to the non-assessment of improvements 
and reducing that of land under old works to the highest dry-crop 
rates were carried out. 

The general result will be seen from the subjoined statement:— 


1 

Villages. 

By Old Survey. 



New Survey. 



<X> 

IS 

8 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. | 

Waste. 

Total. 

I s 

*“< p« 

1 

26 

Area. 

Acres, 

73,395 

Es. 

32,357 

Area. 

Acres. 

81,328 

Rs. 

39,489 

Area. 

Acres. 

507 

Es. 

343 

Area. 

Acres. 

81,835 

57,907 

Es. 

39,832 

220 

2 

16 

52,720 

20,366 

56,925 

26,637 

982 

386 

27,023 

30-8 

3 

19 

35,36G 

12,870 

36,923 

16,811 

3,229 

902 

40,152 

17,713 

30*6 


61 

161,481 

65,593 

175,176 

82,937 

4,718 

1,631 

179,894 

84,568 

26*4 


The assessed arable land still left unoccupied at the second 
settlement was evidently of inferior quality, being assessed at only 
5a. 6p. per acre. Of the total increase of Rs. 17,844 in assessment 
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t per cent, was due to the 13,595 additional acres whiclr 
^£he revision measurements brought to light. 

In sanctioning the rates for thirty years the same remissions in 
holdings that had been increased over certain per-centages were 
ordered to be allowed that had been granted in other subdivisions. 


AKOLA (DA'NGI VILLAGES). 


A revision of assessment in the ddngi or hilly portion of the 
Akola subdivision comprising ninety-seven of the 110 villages 
settled by Mr. Eraser* Tytler in 1848-49, and five transferred from 
Junnar revised in 1850-51, was carried out in 1887, and the pro¬ 
posals for the whole 102 villages were sanctioned by Government 
in the same year. It will be remembered that the settlement pre¬ 
viously made was not one entirely according to the principles of 
the .Revenue Survey, the country not having been considered at 
the time ripe for such a system. Only the superior descriptions 
of soil in rice, dry-crop, and garden, were regularly demarcated 
and assessed. Of the •mat, or hilly lands, only portions roughly 
defined were assessed in the lump and given out on leases for five 
years, each cultivator paying for his portion a proportionate share 
of the lump assessment placed on the whole. Five years after¬ 
wards (1855), however, it was found practicable to measure the 
whole of the land in detail, and the leasing system was done away 
with. When the time for revision arrived it was found that the 
old measurement and classification of soils were so unsatisfactory, 
having been carried out by members of the Mainlatdar’s establish¬ 
ment and other inexperienced men, that an entire re-measurement 
and re-classification were ordered to be made. This has resulted 
in 29,248 old numbers becoming 25,410 new Survey and subsidiary 
numbers. 

In the re-classification of soils a tenth class has been adopted 
as elsewhere according to modem practice, with a view to preserve 
sufficient distinction between the valuation of superior and inferior 
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^ Is. Considering the roughness of the first measurements, ifc is 
not surprising to find a considerable difference—one of 2,804 
acres—between the areas recorded by the two surveys. A still 
greater difference has been found between those recorded of the 
lands in occupation, the areas under dry crop, rice, garden, and 
unarable contrasting as follows:— 


Now Survey. 
Acres. 


Difference, 

Acres. 


Old Survey. 
Acres. 


+11,691 
4-2,429 


Dry-crop 
Eice . 


129,468 

4,237 


141,159 

7,666 


4-351 

—18,365 


Garden 
Un arable 


556 

90,006 


205 

108,371 


This tract of country lies to the west of the deshi villages, the 
revision of assessment in which has already been described. It is • 
divided into three principal valleys trending from north-west to 
south-east, the rivers that run through which have then* beds so 
deep as to be unavailable for irrigation. The soil varies much in 
depth, but, with a good monsoon, produces fair crops of the 
ordinary hill grains. The Superintendent was of opinion that the 
rainfall is less now than at the time of the first settlement, in 
consequence of the subsequent denudation of jungle. The chief 
local market is that of Rajur, which lies in the central valley of 
the Pravara river, and is connected by a made road with the Ghoti 
station on the north-eastern branch of the G. I. P. Railway, as 
well as with the loop line from .Pbond to Manmad, which connects 
the north-eastern with the south-eastern branch. The other com¬ 
munications of the tract are unimportant. 

In the course of the Survey lease the population of these villages 
has increased by 52*4 per cent.; the better class of houses has 
more than doubled, and thatched houses have increased by 43*7 
per cent. Agricultural cattle have slightly fallen off, but still 
number about one pair to seventeen acres. Carts, especially in 
the Pravara valley, where they ply for hire to the two railways, 
have nearly trebled in number, and there can be no doubt that 
the general prosperity has been greatly enhanced, partly, of course, 
owing to the rise in prices, which is shown for the four principal 
grains in the following statement in seers per rupee:— 
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Nagli. 

Bajri. 

Wheat. 

Rice (cleaned)- 

Ox 

oo 

•H*-* 

41* 

34* 

20 

49 

28J 

25* 

21 f 

ooi 

"“4 

15| 

r-i 

n 

25| 

18 

14* 

n 


(1838-39 to 1847-48) 

Ten years after settlement 
(1848-49 to 1857-58) 

Second ten years (1858-59 to 
1867-68) .... 

Eighteen subsequent years , 

The area of cultivation in the meanwhile lias almost doubled 
itself. 

Of the 102 villages included in this revision, ninety-seven came 
under Mr. Tv tier’s original settlement of Akola and five have been 
transferred from Junnar in Puna. In the latter, from a culti¬ 
vated area of 2,963 acres, with 2,905 of waste in the year of settle¬ 
ment, the former has so much increased that there is now only 
one acre unoccupied. With the exception of 1885-86, in which 
twelve cases of distraint and sale of occupancy took place out of 
456 in which notices were served^ there have been no sales of 
occupancy for non-payment of rent from 1883-1884, 

XJnder the original settlement a general maximum dry-crop rate 
of R. 1 2a. was fixed for the whole of the ninety-seven villages; 
for the five transferred from Juimar the rates were three-quarters 
and R. 1. For the purpose of revision they were divided into 
seven groups, as follows, the first containing the single market 
town of Rajur, and having a maximum dry-crop rate of R. 1 14a., 
or two annas lower than that sanctioned in the previous year for 
the group immediately to the east in the plain country. It is 
rather more hilly and moist in climate, but these disadvantages 
are compensated for by its position on a made road and its 
markets. 

The next group consists of six villages with a maximum rate 
of R. 1 10a. They comprise the market town of Ratal and 
the villages lying between it and A'kola, with which they are con¬ 
nected by a made road. The climate is moister than that of the 
plain country, but produces more valuable crops than the country 
farther west. The third group consists of four villages to the 
east of the second, with the same climate but inferior communi¬ 
cations, and two to the north of Rajur, which have direct access 
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AkoM; the maximum of the third group is E. 1 8a, The 
fourth group contains twenty-one villages with a maximum of 
B, 1 6a.; it contains most of those in the Pravara valley, and 
extends along both sides of the made road from the western 
border as far east as Eajur. Three other villages adjoin the 
Kofcal group on the west, and have nearly the same climate as the 
latter, but inferior communications. The villages on the western 
boundary have a very moist climate, but are compensated for this 
disadvantage in comparison with the more easterly ones by being 
nearer the railway. The fifth group, of five villages, has the 
same maximum of E. 1 4a. as the villages settled in the previous 
year. Communications are bad and carts cannot be used in it, 
although the climate is nearly the same as that of the second 
group. The sixth group, of thirty-seven villages, has a similar 
climate to the fourth, to the north and south of which its villages 
lie, but its communications are inferior; its maximum has been 
fixed at E. 1 2a. The seventh and last group, with a maximum 
of E. 1, consists of twenty-six villages in the remote country 
round the sources of the Pravara and Mula rivers, overhanging 
the Eonkan for about eighteen miles. The climate is excessively 
moist, and cart tracks are almost unknown in it. 

The area of Government rice land recorded by the old Survey 
was 3,829 acres, assessed at an average of E. 1 8a. 4p. per acre. 
The new maximum rates, viz. Es. 6 in the first three groups, Es. 7 
in the three next, and Es. 6 in the last, will give an average of 
E. 1 9a. 10p., which on 7,666 acres will yield Es. 11,493, as against 
the former Es. 5,822, All newly-constructed rice beds are only 
charged dry-crop rates. The former area of 205 acres of garden 
land has now increased to 512, of which 102 are under wells and 
the rest under channel irrigation. The old average rate was 
Es. 2 9a. the acre ; under the new rates land under wells will pay 
an average of E. 1 7a. 6p., and that under channels Es. 2 6a. 5p. 
Land under new wells will only he charged dry-crop rates, and 
that under old wells will be similarly brought down to maximum 
dry-crop assessment. 

The general result of tlio revision, as will he seen from the 
following table, shows an increase of Es. 8,349 or 23*8 per cent., 
but it is in reality much less, as there are about 15,000 tillage 
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acres winch tho new measurement shows have hitherto escaped 
assessment:— 



By Old Survey. 


By Revision Survey. 


£5 

Group 
and No. 
of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Government 
Occui>ied Laud. 

Waste. 

Total. 

i 

Area. 

J Assesst. 

Area. 

Assesst 

Area. 

Assesst. 

o 

>3 

1 .— 1 

Acres. 

2,651 

Es. 

878 

Acres. 

2,555 

R«. 

1,841 

Acres. 

110 

Us. 

89 

Acres. 

2,665 

Rs. 

1,380 

52-7 

2.— 6 

9,571) 

4,718 

10,064 

i 5,687 

2,667 

652 

13,631 

6,339 

20*5 

3.— 6 

5,709 

2,504 

6,20(5 

2.595 

1,526 

325 

7,792 

2,920 

1-2 

4.—21 

25,072 

7,796 

26,667 

1 10,402 

722 

158 

27,389 

10,560 

38 *4 

5.— 5 

5,119 

1,400 

6,119 

1,825 

1,247 

241 

7,366 

2,066 

80 *4 

6.-37 

52,388 

14,080 

59,492 

17,240 

3,865 

578 

63,357 

17,818 

22*4 

7.-26 

15,066 

3,570 

18,659 

I . . ... 

4,271 

884 

130 

19,543 

4,401 

19-4 

102 

115,584 

35,012 

130,722 

43,361 

11,021 

2,123 

141,743 

45,484 

23*8 


All cases of single villages in which the increase by revision 
has been more than that allowed by the orders of Government 
have been satisfactorily accounted for, mostly through the rough 
nature of the first, settlement and the consequent great inequality 
of the old assessments. It will be seen from the figures given 
above that there is really little room left for further improve¬ 
ment, as although there are nominally about 11,000 acres of 
arable land still waste, it must be hardly worth cultivating, being 
assessed only at an average of a little over three annas an, acre. 


SANGAMNER. • * 

Proposals for the revision of the first Survey settlement in fifty 
villages of the Sangamner subdivision were submitted in January 
1881, and sanctioned by Government with some modifications pro¬ 
posed by the Survey Commissioner in June of the same year. 
Into twenty-two of these villages, which had belonged to the 
original T/iluka, a settlement was first introduced in 1848—1.9, 
and in the same year into sixteen others that had been trans- 
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ferred from Akold. Into twelve of those remaining villages, 
which were transferred from Junnar (Puna), a settlement was 
introduced in the following year, 1849-50, and in the same year 
into one originally belonging to Pamer, transferred in 1872-73. 
One village having been entirely taken up as a forest reserve, the 
revision was only to be made applicable to fifty villages. In the 
re-measurement to which the villages were subjected there was a 
decrease of 1,425 acres in the total area, owing to more careful 
survey of boundaries, roads, &c. t checked by traverse lines fur¬ 
nished by the Topographical Survey of India, and a transfer of 
7,355 acres from the head of unarable to that of arable land, 
much land formerly of little value, and deducted freely as un¬ 
arable at the first survey, having been since brought into culti¬ 
vation. Somo modifications were also made in the classification 
scale, both of dry-crop and rice lands; and, as in other revision 
settlements, a tenth added to the nine classes of soil laid down 
in the Joint Report, to leave room for a greater difference 
than was formerly made between the valuation of superior atid 
inferior soils. In the thirty years of the Survey lease the pressure 
of population per square mile had increased from 61*8 to 77*5, 
the increase in the whole fifty villages having been 25£ per cent. 
Plat-roofed and tiled houses had increased by 34*3, while inferior 
thatched' houses had diminished by 3*7. Ploughs were more by 
23*2 per cent., carts by 121*4; but in agricultural cattle there 
had been a very slight increase. Nearly 80 per cent, of tlie 
Survey numbers were cultivated by the occupants themselves, and 
7*7 were sublet. In the two years preceding the settlement 894 
acres, assessed at Rs. 472, had been mortgaged for Rs. 21,665, 
giving an average of about forty-six times the assessment, at 
rates of interest varying from 6 to 24 per cent. 221 acres had 
beeu sold at 109 times the Survey assessment; it was thus evident 
that land had acquired a high value. In the course of thirty 
years 217 substantial new wells had been constructed, 12 in the 
first ten years, 47 in the second, and 158 in the third; and the 
area under irrigation from wells and water-lifts combined had 
risen from 568 to 2,472 acres in Government land. The p»rices 
of agricultural produce had risen, as shown by the following 
statement:— 
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Soars per Kopec. 



Javan. B&jri.Wheat. Gram. 

years preceding the first settle- 






. 76 

611 

42 

38| 

>f first ten years . 

. 56 

46 

37 

35 

second „ 

. 31 

23 

18 

15 

third „ . . • 

. 31 

24 

17 

17 

1875-66 . . . • 

. 33 

27 

19! 

25! 

1876-77 . 

. 15 

13 

13 

13! 

1877-78 . 

. 11 

10 

8 

9 

1878-79 .... 

. 12 

12 

8 

9 

1879-80 .... 

. 14 

13 

10 

m 


Although of late years prices had somewhat fallen, they were 
higher than In the famine year of 1876-77. The number of 
notices for the sale of occupancy rights to recover arrears of 
revenue in the three years 1877-78 to 1879-80 was 2,963, but in 
only eighteen of these did any sale actually take place. 

The following statements show the revenue history of the two 
set3 of villages befor and after the Survey settlement 
Thirty-eight Villages. 


Before Settlement— 

1838- 39 to 1847-48 

After Settlement— 

1848- 49 to 1857-58 

1858- 59 to 1867-68 

1868- 69 to 1877-78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

Before Settlement— 

1839- 40 to 1848-49 
After Settlement— 

1849- 50 to 1858-59 

1859- 60 to 1868-69 

1869- 70 to 1878-79 
1879-80 


Average Occu¬ 

Average 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

pied Area of 
Government 

Area 

of 

Land. 

Waste. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

24,688 

20,261 

5,466 

22,772 

! 32,870 

12,605 

882 

19,144 

! 45,417 

5,165 

56 

25,079 

; 48,379 

2,344 

243 

26,006 

48,206 

3.911 

— 

26,135 

45,460 

6,858 

— 

24,843 

Twelve Villages. 



15,786 

8,079 

1,011 

15,335 

l 25,372 

9,134 

57 

9,002 

i 31,450 

3,209 

— 

10,640 

> 32,913 

915 

24 

10,983 

. 31,600 

2,924 

— 

10,688 
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In the latter of these statements there are fluctuations of area 
in uncultivated lands which the Superintendent’s Report does not 
afford any means of accounting for. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment it was proposed to 
divide the fifty villages into three groups The first consisted of 
nine villages near the market town of Sangamner, for which a 
rate of Rs. 2, which had already been sanctioned for the adjacent 
villages, was proposed. For the second group, lying mostly in the 
south, but partly also iu the north, a maximum of R. 1 12a* was 
proposed. They were equally well oil for communications, the 
former having the high-road from Puna to Nasik, and the latter 
that from Ahmadnagar to Nasik, passing through them. The 
third group comprised only three villages on the west, which, on 
account of their bad water-supply, had been lowered in the course 
of the first settlement from R. 1 12a. to R. 1 8a. For these the 
new rate proposed was R. 1 10a. Lands under existing wells were 
dealt with under the general orders of Government, and for 
channel-watered land the maximum of Rs. 8 per acre proposed 
gave an average rate of Rs. 8 14a. 3p. Between the first and 
second settlements the area of rice cultivation had increased from 
twenty-two acres in two villages to 175 acres in seventeen. The 
maximum of Rs. 8 gave an average of Rs. 2 2a. 8p. 

The following statement shows the general result of the revision 
approximately, the calculations not having been made in detail 
when the Report was sent in:— - 


i 

o 

<u 

1 

By First Settle¬ 
ment. 


By Revision Settlement. 


In- 

crease 

> 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Waste. 

Total. 

cent. 

1 

9 

Area. 

Acres. 

10,960 

Rs. 

9,328 

Area. 

Acres. 

13,844 

Es. 

11,860 

Area. 

Acres. 1 
182 1 

Rs. 

! 81 

Area. 

Acres. 

14,026 

Ks. 

11,941 

27-1 

2 

38 

64,132 

25,697 

77,046 

36,968 

1,055 ! 

259 

| 78,101 

37 227 

43-9 

3 

3 

1.978 

506 

2,367 

704 

— 

— 

i 2,367 

’704 

39*1 


60 

77,060 

35,531 

93,257 

49,o32 

1,237 

340 

94,494 

49,672 

39*4 


It will be seen that the small quantity of land that still remained 
unoccupied was of a very inferior description, its assessment 
averaging only 4a. 4p. the acre. The increase after the rates were 
vol. ir. 15 
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calculated out in detail would probably be 1 or 2 per cent, 
less than the 39'4 per cent, shown above. The difference between 
the general average assessment on the entire arable area was about 
an anna per acre, the first settlement having made it 7a. 5p. and 
tlie revision 8a. 6p. 

In forwarding the Report, to Government, the Survey Commis¬ 
sioner proposed to transfer two villages from the Superintendent s 
jirst to the second group, and to lower the rates in the greater 
portion of the latter to E.l 8a- from E. 1 10a. Four villages 
from this group he proposed to transfer to tho third, and to lowci 
the maximum of the group toll. 1 6a. He thought that these 
changes would reduce the increase of 39*4 per cent, estimated by 
the Superintendent nominally to 28-5, but really to a. good deal, 
less, probably only 19*8 per cent., and that the average rates on 
the whole area under the old and new settlements would be 6a. 6|p. 
and 7a. lOfp. respectively. 

In sanctioning these modifications, and giving the usual gua¬ 
rantee up to 1904-5, Government directed that the new rates 
should not he levied in full till 1883-84. In the two intermediate 
years, 1881-82 and 1882-83, the old settlement rates plus two 
annas in the rupee were to be levied. The same guaranteed period 
had been sanctioned in the eighty-two villages settled in the 
preceding year, and the settlement in the whole subdivision would 
thus expire at the same time. For five villages originally belong¬ 
ing to !Nasik a revised settlement had been sanctioned with that 
of tho remainder of Sinnar in 1875. 

In the remaining eighty-two villages revision had taken place 
in 1880. They were divided for maximum rates into three groups. 
The first consisted of fifteen villages, with a rate of Rs. 2, lying 
to the west of the high-road from Puna to Nasife, and possessing 
the best climate. A good many of them had easy access to San- 
gamner by that road. 

The next group, with a maximum of E.l 14a., consisted of 
eight villages close to Sanganmer itself, and forty-three others, 
with a maximum of E. 1 12a. All were in the centre of the sub¬ 
division, but had not such a good rainfall as those of the first 
group. 

The third group, containing the remaining sixteen villages 
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ying more to the eastward, and consequently having a more un¬ 
certain rainfall, had a maximum rate of E. 1 10a. 

In the coarse of the first Survey lease the garden land in 
existence at the settlement, 2,295 acres, of which 2,142 were Go¬ 
vernment land, had risen to 7,566 acres, of which 7,208 were 
Government land. 169 acres of this were channel-watered, and, 
with a maximum of B&. 8, gave an average of Rs. 3 2a. lip. The 
general average on all lands came to 11a. 8p., as compared with 
J Oa. under the first settlement. The general increase by the new 
rates was 31*9 per cent. 

The general result was as follows :— 


CO 

00 

<u 

Former Survey. 


Revision Survey. 


ai 

8$ 

3 

o 

k 


Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

u ^3 
a 

P4m 

1 

15 

Acres. 

20.312 

Rs. 

16,444 

Acres. 

23,686 

Es. 

22.328 

Acres. 

’ 672 

Es. 

273 

Acres. 

24,358 

Es. 

37-4 

2 

8 

6 

,527 

4,878 

7,500 

0.529 

6G 

31 

7,506 

6,560 

344 

3 

43 

51,726 

30,154 

59,758 

38,532 

2,437 

740 

62,195 

39,272 

30-2 

4 

16 

30,849 

16,849 

32,872 

22,701 

1,026 

508 

34,498 

23,209 

37*7 


32 ! 

109,414 

68,325 

123,816 

90,090 

4,801 

1,662 

128,617 

91,642 

31*9 


SRrGONDA. 

In the Taluka of Srfgonda the original settlement came under 
revision in 1889. That settlement had been introduced at various 
periods from. 1851-52 to 1874-75, and revision should have been 
made in 1884-85, hut was deferred in order that the Taluka, which 
had suffered severely in the famine of 1876-77, might recover 
fully from its effects. The villages coming under revision were 
78 k in number, the remaining 7f, that make up the total of 86 
constituting the present Taluka, being alienated. The total 
difference in area between the original and test measurements 
amounted to only *7 per cent. In the details there were found to 
be 4,633 acres less in dry-crop and 5,109 in unassessed lands, and 
7.057 acres more under the head of garden. 

The old classification of soils was found to be on the whole 
satisfactory, and was mostly adjusted with a view to enhance the 

15 * 
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the best soils in accordance with the most recent 

standards. 

Srigonda lies in the south-west corner of the Ahmadnagar Col- 
lectorate, and adjacent to the Talukas of Bhimthadi and Sirin in 
Pdna. Its rainfall is not uniform throughout the area, but varies 
rather in regularity than in quantity, being as a rule more favour¬ 
able for late than for early crops. The most common crop is 
sidlu, or cold-weather javari (Bolens sorghum ), but safflower, 
wheat, aud gram are raised for export. There is a large area, 
13*4 per cent., taken up with grass and fallow, and this affords 
pasturage for considerable numbers of cattle. 

It has benefited greatly by recent improvements in the means 
of communication. At the time of the first settlement it had no 
made roads, whereas the loop-line of the G. L P. Kailway fiom 
Dhond to Manner, with three stations within its limits, now 
traverses its entire length, and there are several roads which 
greatly facilitate intercourse and traffic. A good deal of oil is 
prepared from safflower -seed, and forms, with wheat and gram, 
the chief exportable produce. The chief local market is Srfgonda, 
a depot where merchants collect the produce of the country to the 
eastward and despatch it from the Piinpri railway station to Puna 
and the coast. There are also weekly markets held at five other 
villages. Population has not increased to the extent ascertained 
in other parts of the country, probably on account of the famine 
of 1876-77, and its density is still only eighty-nine per sqmare mile. 
Houses, however, are more in number by 23 per cent, in the better 
descriptions, and 70*1 per cent, in thatched dwellings. Agricul¬ 
tural cattle have increased by 37*7 per cent., milch cattle and their 
young by 29*3, and sheep and goats by 11*5. There is still, as 
noted above, a large area suited for pasturage available. Improve¬ 
ments in means of communication have brought about an increase 
of carts from 760 to 1,155, an average of sixteen to each village; 
and a proof of the material prosperity of the people is contained in 
the fact that wells and water-lifts have risen in number from 
1,974 to 2,921. All this is the more remarkable that population 
in the famine year fell by 12,844, agricultural cattle by 10,196, 
and milch cattle by 11,319. 

Although 78*2 per cent, of the total number of Survey fields are 
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said to be in possession of the recorded holders, the real holders 
are said to bo the money-lending classes, a result that is unfor¬ 
tunately very sure to he the result of giving full proprietary rights 
to the ryots in their lands, which have acquired a high saleable 
value. This is proved by 301 sales in which land of the area of 
7,115 acres, of the average assessment of 5a. lip., realised twelve 
times the assessment, and by other land assessed at Rs. 3,726 having 
been taken as security for Rs. 34,225 advanced on mortgage. 

Prices of agricultural produce have advanced from 100 to 150 
per cent. The result of prosperity is shown in the area of culti¬ 
vation being now 147,886 acres, assessed at Rs. 53,756, and that of 
waste 2,656 acres, valued at Rs.674, as compared with 80,974 acres 
(assessment Rs. 33,350) of the former, and 77,358 acres of the 
latter (assessment Rs. 24,916), in 1852-53. The waste assessed 
land still unoccupied is of inferior quality, assessed at about 4a. 
the acre. The demands of the State have been realised without 
difficulty, and remissions have seldom had to be given except in 
the famine year. In the three years preceding revision there were 
but three cases in which recourse was had to the sale of occupancy 
rights for the collection of the revenue. 

Pot* revision purposes three groups of villages have been formed, 
one of thirty-one villages forming the northern portion of the 
Taluka, which has the best climate, soil, and means of communi¬ 
cation ; a second, of twelve villages, in the north-eastern corner, 
which are not quite so well circumstanced in the last particular; 
and a third, of 35 § villages round Srfgonda, comprising the whole 
south of the Taluka, The maximum rates for these are respec¬ 
tively E. 1 4a., R. 1 3a., and R. 1 2a. Those under the old 
grouping varied from 12a. to the same maximum of R. 1 4a. They 
are similar to the rates adopted in neighbouring villages of other 
Talukas. 

At the original settlement 3,833 acres of Government land were 
under the head of garden, and were assessed at Rs. 9,597. There 
are now 10,529 acres, assessed on a maximum rate of Rs. 8 at 
Rs. 21,370. Whilst the average of those under wells is 15a. 10p., 
that on lands watered from channels is Rs. 4 3a. 5p., that which 
lies under new wells having been brought down within the highest 
dry-crop rates, and that under new wells having, according to 
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Taw, no new assessment placed on it. The general financial result 
is to raise the average per acre on all lands from 6a. lOp. to 
8a. lip., and to increase the demands on Government lands from 
Rs. 1,07,450 to Bs. 1,40,486, whilst there is a lowering of quit- 
rents on alienated lands of Ks. 3,635. The increase on the former 
is 30*7 per cent. 

For sufficient special reasons in a few villages an increase of 
more than the 66 per cent, allowed by the rules as the maximum 
limit on revision in single villages has been sanctioned. 


KAEJAT. 

The Taluka of Earjat, lying to the east of Sr/gonda, and 
bounded on the east by the Nizam’s territory, and on the south 
by the Talukas of Bhimthadi in Puna and Karmala in Sholapur, 
is the last of the Collectorate brought under revision. This has 
been delayed for the reason given above under Srigonda, as it 
suffered equally from the effects of the famine of 1876-77. The 
seventy-two villages comprised in it belonged formerly to the 
Korti Taluka, and, with two exceptions, were originally settled in 
1852-53. 

The total difference in area according to the two Surveys is 
only *3 per cent, on 307,187 acres. Dry-crop and unassessed land 
have been found less by 3,403 and 3,342 acres respectively, and 
garden land in excess by 5,837 acres. This increase is accounted 
for by the number of wells being greater by 86*5 per cent. In 
cases where the area of land varied more than 15 per cent., 12 
were due to errors in the old measurement, and 141 to changes 
arising from the action of floods and other causes. Most of the 
old classification was found to be good, and only 7*8 had to be 
dono over again to adapt it to recent standards. 

The Taluka is the worst off in the Ahmadnagar Collectorate in 
the matter of rainfall; not so much in the total quantity of rain 
as in the irregularity of its fall, especially in June, at the begin¬ 
ning of the cultivating season. Only 14*6 per cent, of its arable 
area is thus devoted to early, whilst 57*9 is under late, crops. The 
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gmaining 27*5 per cent, is recorded under grasB and fallow, but 
is really unarable, and fit only for grazing, a fact which may 
account for the large numbers of milch cattle, sheep, and goats 
kept by the people. 

Although the railway does not run through it, four of the 
stations of the Dhond and Manmad line are within easy reach of 
most of its villages, and communication between different parts, 
available at all seasons, has been established by several new roads. 
The best that the Survey Superintendent could say for it in 1854 
was that several of the country tracks were passable for carts, and 
might be converted into good roads. Improvement in this respect 
is especially shown in the increase in the number of carts from 
310 to 662, giving an average of six to a village, although the 
pressure of population is only about 105 to the square mile of the 
arable area. 

The particulars in which an advance is least shown are in popu¬ 
lation and agricultural cattle. Whilst the latter have actually 
somewhat decreased, the increase in the former is only 1*5 per cent., 
which is much less than in Srigonda even, and contrary to the 
experience of all other parts of the Deccan. It may probably be 
attributed partly to the evil effects of the famine, from which a 
comparatively poor population had much difficulty in recovering : 
but, on the other hand, houses of a superior description have in¬ 
creased by 35*8 per cent., and thatched houses by 11*2, which 
renders the small increase in population difficult to explain. The 
increase in the highest group of fourteen villages has been 15’6 
per cent., and in the third 8*2; while in the second, of twenty-five 
villages, there has been an actual decrease of 8*2 per cent., accom¬ 
panied by an increase in superior houses, which is not quite 
counterbalanced by the decrease in houses of an inferior kind. 
The decrease of inhabitants through the famine is returned in the 
three groups as 28, 37*8, and 35*8 per cent, respectively, and in 
agricultural cattle 41*4 per cent, in the whole Taluka. To contrast 
with these, although the loss in milch cattle amounted to the large 
number of 79*9 per cent, in 1877-78, the increase during the 
whole period of the lease was 33*3 per cent. On the whole these 
statistics appear to be of doubtful authenticity. 

Prices have undoubtedly risen by about .,.00 per cent, since the 
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settlement was introduced, but tbe returns of registration do 
not show satisfactorily the multiples of the Survey assessment for 
which lands have been leased, sold, and mortgaged, so as to allow 
of a judgment being formed of their haring acquired a saleable 
value. The revenue was, however, collected for the three years 
preceding the settlement without the occupancy right in land being 
sold in any single case. Remissions had, with the most trifling 
exceptions, only to be granted in the famine year, and the increase 
in cultivated area between the year of settlement and 1888-89 was. 
58,970 acres. This could not have been brought about with such 
a small increase of population without largely improving the 
resources of the cultivators. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the Taluka has 
been divided into four groups at E. 1 3a,, R. 1 la., 14 and IS 
annas respectively. This grouping differs but little from that 
adopted at the original settlement. The first group adjoin and 
are of the same kind as those of the Srigonda Taluka, assessed at 
the same maximum, and have the best climate and most favour¬ 
able means of communication. The second group run from north¬ 
west to south-east, and have within or doBe to them the chief 
market towns of Mirajgaon and Karjat; these, under the old 
settlement, had maximum rates of 14 and 12 annas. The third 
group lie in two blocks, one almost surrounding the second, and 
the other on the south-west boundary along the Bhima river and 
adjacent to Bhimthadi in Puna, where the villages have a maxi¬ 
mum of a rupee. The former of these blocks has the market of 
Mirajg&on available, and the latter that of Karmala in Sholapurv 
in addition to having easy access to Basin and the railway. They 
had, under the old settlement, a maximum of 12 annas for the 
most part, and have now been raised to 14. The fourth group 
have inferior means of communication, and not such a good 
climate as those of the third, and have a maximum of 13 annas. 
The result has been to raise the assessment of the four groups 
respectively by 36*8, 32*3, 35*9, and 27*3 respectively. 

The area of fend under garden has risen in the course of the 
lease from 2,143 to 7,875 acres in Government land. At the 
maximum rate of Rs.\6 adopted for irrigated land, that under well 
irrigation will have an average rate of 11a, 6p. in consequence 
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what 18 under old wells having been assessed at only dry-crop 
rates. The average on land watered from channels, 284 acres, 
will be Ks. 2 9a. 9p. 

The general financial result will be to increase the demands of 
the State from Ks. 53,952 to Ks. 69,480, and there will remain for 
expansion of cultivation a small area of inferior land, 3,098 acres, 
assessed at an average of 2a. 8p. The increase is 28*8 per cent., 
well within the limit of 33 per cent, fixed by the rules as the 
maximum of enhancement on a revision for a Taluka. 

The quit-rent on alienated lands has risen from Ks. 3,036 to 
Ks. 4,043. 

The average rates under the original and new settlements are 
4a. 4p. and 5a. 7p., an increase of la. 3p. There is a very large 
area, 90,905 acres, of unarable land, which affords extensive pas¬ 
turage ground for the large number of milch cattle and sheep 
and goats, 65,405, in the possession of the people. 

In the year 1889 a revised settlement was carried out in nine¬ 
teen scattered villages of the Sangamner and Kopargaon Talukas 
originally settled in different years between 1851-52 and 1856-57. 
The circumstances under which those two Talukas were revised, 
the rates of assessment adopted, and the effect of those rates on 
the Government revenue have already been described in detail, 
and need not be repeated. The rates adopted in the nineteen 
villages are the same as those of others in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood now in force under the revision. 

In consequence of the heavy losses sustained by these Talukas 
during the famine of 1876-77, special remissions of demand were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India in 1880, for three 
years, and these remissions having since then been specially con¬ 
tinued, the application of the new rates has had the result of 
raising the increase in most of the present villages above the 
limits permitted by the rules at revised settlements. The special 
consideration shown in the case of the Talukas in question, as 
already described, has accordingly been extended to these isolated 
villages. 
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BIJAPUR (KALADGI). 


The Bijapur Collectorate, the most easterly in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, lies between 17° 28' and 15° 48' jfc lat. and 75° 24' and 
76° 3F E. long. It contains an area of 5,757 square miles, and a 
population of 110 to the square mile. It is in length, about 110 
miles, and varies from fifty to seventy-five miles in width from 
east to west* Five of its subdivisions are on the north, and three 
on the south of the river Krishna. It is bounded on the north 
and east, and partly on the south, by the Nizam’s territories. 
On the west it touches Belgam and several small Native States 
lying on the east of the latter, and on the south Pharvar and 
the small state of Ramdurg. Its subdivisions, eight in number, 
are Indi, Sindgf, Bijapur, Bagvddi, Mudebihal, B&galkot, 
Bddami, and Hfing&nd. Its vernacular language is principally 
Mahratti, but towards the south it verges on Kanarese. 

Bij&pur, or, as it was called until lately, Kahidgi, was first 
formed into a Collectorate in 1864, out of subdivisions formerly 
included in Sholapur and Belgam. It mostly fell into the hands 
of the British in 1818, on the overthrow of the Peshva, Bijirdo. 
Between those two dates a good many villages accrued to it from 
lapses, exchanges, and confiscations; but since the former year 
no territorial changes of any extent have taken place, and it still 
consists of its original eight subdivisions. There are, in conse¬ 
quence of its having been formed into a separate district only in 
1864, no Reports on it during the early years of British rule 
separate from what will be given under the head of Pharvar, to 
which the three most easterly Belgam subdivisions of Bagalkot, 
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B&dami and Hungund belonged from 1818 to 1887; from the 
tetter year they were attached to Bel gum till 1864, when. Kaladgi 
became a separate Collectorate, Some account of the early 
revenue history of the Sholapur portion has been given under the 
head of that district. 

From the year 1825, six or seven years after the introduction 
of British rule, to 1843-44, when the first Bevenue Survey settle¬ 
ment was commenced, the area tinder cultivation in the four sub¬ 
divisions of Badami, Bagalkofc, Hungund and Bijapur rather fell 
off than increased} the revenue in the same period fell from 
Ks. 3,19,959 to Es. 2,46,261, while the remissions in the last year 
were still as high as Es. 60,500. The average of revenue for the 
same years was Es. 2,57,440, and of the remissions Es. 96,110. 

The settlement in 1843-44 extended to 132 Government villages 
in the old IruK subdivision, spread over the subordinate divisions 
of Iudi, ATmel, and Chadchan. The population was about sixty- 
four to the square mile. The rainfall was slightly heavier than 
that of Indapur, the Survey rates of which were the standard to 
which those of all the neighbouring country were referred. The 
market of Indf was said to be equal to that of Indapur, and 
better than those of Mohol or Madha as far as javdri was con- 
cerned, but inferior to them as regarded bdjri . The statistical 
information as to former cultivation was so untrustworthy that 
the average collections could not be accurately ascertained. It 
was therefore considered advisable rather to under- than over¬ 
assess it. For the Jndi villages, accordingly, the same maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment were proposed as had been sanc¬ 
tioned for l'nd&pur, and for the Mmel villages rates lower by 
10 per cent. These would give the former an average of 5a, 9p. 
per acre, and for the latter one of 5a. 2p. 

These averages compared with those of other neighbouring sub¬ 
divisions were as follows:— 



a. 

r* 

Indfipur 

. 5 

11 

Mohol . 

. 5 

11 

Madha . 

. 5 

8 

Sholapur 

. 6 

7 

Barsi 

. 7 

7 
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The general result of the rates proposed for Indi and ATinel 
was as follows, as compared with the revenue under the existing 

system for 1842-43, or.64,197 

InoI— 

On the arable area according to Rs. 
the new rates .... 57,901 

On the cultivated area . . . 32,703 

A'lmel— 

On the arable area . . 37,690 

„ cultivation .... 24,581 

Total on cultivation . . 57,284 

Giving a decrease of . . 6,913 

On the average of ten years the decrease was 10,251 

The Revenue Commissioner did not consider the existing assess¬ 
ment on the whole heavy, but it was unequal on account of the 
assessment on land held on the chili tenure, to be described under 
Dkarvar. 

The Superintendent of Survey proposed that the extra assess 
ment that would fall, under the new system, upon the lightly- 
assessed chili lands should be only levied gradually. This was 
not concurred in by the Collector. He stated that the chili rates 
were originally only the full rates paid by the hereditary ryot!* 
(Mirasdars) as opposed to uhti (lump sums) or hxiguta (low make¬ 
weight) rates, paid according to their agreements by strangers. 
Tillage officers holding large areas of service lands were compelled 
not only to pay chili rates, but to cultivate Government lands 
which ihey were not allowed to relinquish. Hence such % rates 
became customary as an indirect means of taxing alienated lands, 
and were put on on various pretexts, so as to render the assess¬ 
ments very unequal. This was probably not unjust in the case of 
alienated lands, which had in most cases been obtained possession 
of illegally. 

Government, in sanctioning the proposed rates, said there was 
no occasion to levy the extra rates on the chili lands by degrees. 
If the new rates were fair, and the ryots did not choose to accept 
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they had the option of throwing up their lands. The 
Superintendent had proposed that he should be allowed to settle 
the levies of the village officers (balota hah) on a system by which 
their amount would vary according to the out-turn of crops. Go¬ 
vernment sanctioned the abolition of the payments levied from 
village officers, but directed that the latter should no longer be 
allowed to collect the levy made by them from the ryots for the 
purpose of meeting those payments. 

The maximum rates, which were sanctioned for thirty years, 
were 12a. for Indf, as in Indapur, and 10a. lOp. for A'lnael, with a 
maximum rate for garden lands of Es. 2. The average rate for 
the Chadchan villages amounted to 5a. 

In 1844-45, 193 villages in the potty divisions of Bardol, Hal- 
sangi, and Horti in Iudi were measured and classified, and revised 
rates introduced into the two former. The population of the 
Government villages was about seventy-eight to the square mile. 
The people were fairly well off, and there was a good demand in 
the local markets for its cotton, which was not of superior q uality. 
The rates proposed for Bardol and Halsangi were the same as 
those of the rest of Indf; but in a few villages there w r as a gra¬ 
duated increase of 5, 10, and 15 percent, beyond these. For Horti 
a reduction of 12 per cent, below these rents was proposed. The 
collections of former years were estimated roughly at Es. 45,000, 
and did not include cash payments to village officers levied directly 
from the cultivators before 1836. The gross rental at the pro¬ 
posed rates was estimated at Es. 71,498, or Es. 11,404 above 
former collections. The estimate for the cultivated area was 
Es. 46,349, or 3 per cent, beyond them. The rates for Bardol and 
Halsangi were sanctioned by Government, and those for Horti 
postponed for further consideration. 

In the same year revised rates were proposed for the portion of 
the subdivision of [MudebiMl under the Mamlatdar’s charge. 
The maximum rates proposed by the Survey officers were 20 per 
cent, above those sanctioned for Indapur, and the classification of 
inferior soils was raised so as to assimilate it more closely to that 
of the better soils, which would tend to increase the rental 
generally. 

In the revision which took place on the expiration of the thirty 
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years’ guarantee, it was found that there had not been sufficient 
difference made between the valuation of superior and inferior 
soils, and the reverse process to this had to be adopted. In this 
case the reason assigned was that the rainfall was more certain, 
thus admitting of the extensive cultivation of cotton, and tending 
to increase returns from soils of low value. The statistics i elating 
to prices were not very reliable, but that of bajri was about equal 
to that of Indapur, and higher than that of lndf, while that of 
javdri, which was mostly consumed locally, was higher than in 
either of those districts. A little bajri was exported. 

The Collector was of opinion that, as the Survey revision would 
probably throw more grain on the market, its price might fall, but 
this would not affect the price of cotton, which was an article of 
export. On the whole, he did not think that the prices would 
warrant an increase of assessment, and proposed a general rise of 
only 15 per cent. These reasons were not considered conclusive 
by Government, who sanctioned the proposals of the Survey 
officers, remarking that the rates could he lowered if found to be 
too high. 

The average rate according to these proposals would he 7a. 8p., 
whereas the payments for the last six years had averaged 9a. 7p. 
On the cultivated area tho assessment would be Ks. 81,267, or 
Es. 3,020 below the actual collections of 1842-43, and Ks. 4,027 
below the average of twenty-two years. In addition to this, the 
cessation of direct levies by dist rict and village officers would give 
a decided relief to the ryots. The Superintendent estimated that 
Es. 4,000 from the assessment of c'hdli lands would be transferred 
to alienated lands, and about Ks. 3,000 would have to be paid out 
of the revenue as compensation to district and village officers for 
the loss of their gwjri, or levies in kind, hitherto levied directly 
from the cultivators. 

Some relaxation of rates was proposed for the northern villages, 
so that the full rates would be confined to the better parts of the 
district. Over the whole area of the district the rental would be 
Ks. 68,593, which would he reduced to Ks. 64,766 (inclusive of 
Bayer) by an allowance of one-seventh for waste. This would be 
an increase over the collections of 1842-43 of Es. 15,354, over 
those of six years of Es. 12,010, and over those of twenty years of 
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. 14,693. The same rates for garden lands were proposed as in 
other districts. 

Bevised rates for the petty division of Tumbgi, in Mudebihal, 
were soon afterwards proposed. These were, as in the principal 
division noted above, 20 per cent, above the Indapur and Indi 
rates, but the modification in the classification scale made use of 
in the remainder of the subdivision to raise the value of inferior 
soils was not adopted. The most fertile portion of these villages 
lay in the valley of the river Dbn (Dhone). 

The highest rate of 20 per cent, above Indapur was proposed 
for the villages in the immediate neighbourhood of the market 
town of Talikoti, and one of 8 per cent, less for those more than 
twelve miles from that place. The Collector objected to tnore 
than one set of rates in the same subdivision, and proposed a 
general maximum of 15 per cent, above those of Indapur, with a 
special addition of 5 per cent, in the Don villages. Of this the 
Superintendent of Survey did not approve, on the ground that the 
classification of soils had already sufficiently provided for the dif¬ 
ference in value in the Don soils. He estimated that his proposals 
would give an average of 7a. over the whole arable area, and of 
8a. on cultivation, the old average per acre having been 7fa, The 
average collections had been Es. 32,686, and on dry-crop land 
alone Es. 23,361; but in 1839-40 the collections had risen to 
E?. 32,256. By the new rates the assessment on the cultivated 
area would bo Es. 33,775. The chdli rates were estimated to have 
been E. 1 5a. 3p, per acre, but had only been paid out of alien¬ 
ated, held conjointly with Government, lands. The average 
katguta or make-weight rates bad not exceeded 6fa., and, with 
about la. per acre in grain paid to the hereditary officers, brought 
the average up the 7|a. given above. For garden rates a maxi¬ 
mum of 8a. less than in the districts already settled was proposed. 

In the Government resolution on these conflicting proposals, 
sanction was given to the general rate being 20 per cent, above 
that of Indapur, and, on the recommendation of the Revenue 
Commissioner, to the extra 5 per cent, on the Don villages: and 
it was remarked, with reference to the Superintendent's objection 
that the extra fertility of the land in them had been already pro¬ 
vided for in the classification of soils, that the criteria of climate. 
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soil, and nearness to market were not entirely to be depended 
on in fixing the assessment on lands. The cost of conveying a 
cart-load of produce for twenty miles was not materially more 
than it would be for twelve. They found that of late years chali 
land had been abandoned on account of the high assessment put 
upon it, and that paving hatguta rates had been taken up, so that 
these rates were evidently the nearest approach to a fair standard 
of valuation. 

The modification of the classification scale adopted in the 
Mamlatdar’s division of Mudebihfil, with a view to bring the 
value of superior and inferior soils nearer together, was the 
reverse process to what it was found necessary to adopt at the 
revision on the expiration of the thirty years’ guarantee; the great 
fault of the early classification had been shown by experience to 
be that the inferior soils had not been classed low enough to give 
the fair relative values of them and the better kinds of soil. The 
resolution of Government authorising the increase of 5 per cent, 
in the maximum rate of a few villages on account of the alleged 
greater fertility of their soils, in opposition to the Superin¬ 
tendent’s opinion, was passed in the infancy of the Survey system, 
and before it was understood how completely a good classification 
of soils does provide for their fair relative valuation, apart from 
the criteria of climate and nearness to market, which afford ample 
grounds, in connection with prices, realisations of revenue, <fcc.„ 
for fixing money rents. 

In 1845 fifty-seven villages in Hippargi were brought under 
revision. The country was divided into three belts, for the most 
northerly of which, where the rainfall was most uncertain, the 
same maximum rates as in Indf were proposed; for the central 
belt, in which it was more certain, an increase of 5 per cent, 
over those rates, and for the southern belt one of 10 per cent., as 
in this the rainfall was comparatively certain. The Collector 
proposed that 5 per cent, should be added in the Don villages. 
Exclusive of a portion of the tract in which the assessment had 
been unusually low, the average former rates had been 9fa. and 
the collections 9Ja. ; inclusive of that portion the average bad 
been 8a. Ip. The average at the proposed rates would be about 
7 £ annas, that in Indf having been 6a. Ip., and that of A'lrnel 
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3p. The estimated immediate financial result would be a 
reduction of Es. 4,864 below past collections. The gross rental 
on arable land was estimated at Es. 10,095, or Es. 47,405 above 
Ea. 53,500, the average collections of the twelve years ending in 
1843-44. The Survey proposals were sanctioned, with the addi¬ 
tion of the 5 per cent, in the Don villages suggested by the 
Collector. 

In 1845 a revised settlement was introduced into eighteen vil¬ 
lages then belonging to the Mangoli subdivision of the Shohipur 
Sub-collector ate. The Superintendent reported that the rainfall 
in this tract was superior to that of Indf, but the markets were 
not so good. Its situation on the whole was about equal to that 
of the northern portion of Hippargi, where the Indf rates, the 
same as those of Indapur, had been adopted. He accordingly 
proposed the same rates for Mangoli,, with an addition of 5 per 
cent, for the villages in the south-east portion. The Collector, 
on the other hand, objected to any difference being made between 
the north and south villages, and proposed a general increase of 
5 per cent in all, with an extra 5 per cent, for the villages in the 
Don valley. 

The Superintendent estimated that his proposed rates would 
give an average of 8a, per acre on the arable area and of 9a. on 
cultivation, and that the immediate reduction on the rental of 
1843-44 would he Ks. 6,394. The gross Survey rental was esti¬ 
mated at Es. 38,264, or Es. 14,652 above the collections of 1842-43. 
The average collections per acre for 1839-40 and 1842-43 had 
been respectively 11a. 9p. and 11a. 8p. The garden rates pro¬ 
posed were, as in other districts, settled at Es. 2 an acre. 

The Superintendent’s rates were supported by the Eevenue 
Commissioner, but Government approved of the Collector’s pro¬ 
posals. In a subsequent Eesolution it was explained that Govern¬ 
ment did not sanction an increase of 5 per cent, in the Don 
valley rates, but adopted the Sholapur rates, which were 20 per 
cent, above those of Indapur. 

A separate Eeport was submitted for two other divisions of 
Mangoli named, after villages of those names, the Bagevadi and 
Nirgundi petty divisions. In the latter the revised scale of 
classification to raise the relative value of the inferior orders of 
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soil was adopted on account of a more certain rainfall. The rates 
proposed were 10 per cent, above the Indapur rates. The Col¬ 
lector proposed that the increase should be only 5 per cent., and 
if one of 10 per cent, were adopted, that the new scale'of classi¬ 
fication should not be made use of; but the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner supported the Superintendent's proposals. 

For that part of Hippargi bordering on B%ev£di a 10 per 
cent, increase had been adopted, and prices in Indl were much 
the same as in Bagevadi. Going thence to the south-east towards 
Mudebihal prices gradually rose, and an increase of 20 per cent, 
had been adopted for the latter, so that the proposed increase of 
10 per cent, for BAgev&di appeared reasonable. The average, 
according to these rates, would come to about 7|a. on Bagevadi, 
but probably only to 6]a. on the whole district. In Nirgundi 
the average would probably be 8a. 

The general financial results, it was estimated by the Superin¬ 
tendent, would be as follows:— 

On the cultivated dry-crop area;— 

R&. 

Bagevadi .... 19,257 
Nirgundi . . . 0,285 


Estimated garden land , 


25,492 

400 at Bs. 2 per acre. 


25,892 


Previous collections estimated:— 

Ea. 

Bagevadi .... 16,000 
Nirgundi , 5,177 


21,177 or an increase of Bs. 4*715. 


But former collections were probably higher than this estimate. 
The reports of the revenue to the Pant Pratinidhi, under whom 
the villages had been, had been systematically under-stated. 
When the villages came into British possession, the low Mol 
leases under which lands had been held were just falling* in, but 
the rates were still continued; moreover, the leave then given to 
throw up land, which had been previously forbidden, resulted in 
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^li^Lmmediate decrease of about Es. 3,000 of revenue. If it had 
not been for these reasons former collections would have been 
greater. The proposals of the Superintendent were sanctioned 
by Government. 

The subdivision of Badami, formerly under the Dh&rv&r 
Colleetorate, though measured previously, did not come under 
settlement till 1850-51. The district was divided naturally into 
three divisions. In the south the plain was a continuation of the 
great Carnatic black soil country ; in the centre was a rough, 
hilly tract, impassable for carts, but having the best rainfall, and 
in the north-west an undulating country. 

There was a considerable spinning and weaving industry in the 
country, which enabled the holders of land, by supporting a non- 
agricultural class, to find a good local market for their held pro¬ 
duce. The people were, however, on the whole not in a prosperous 
condition. 

The Government villages in Badami had been surveyed in 1818, 
and in 1823-24 the measurements were mado the basis of the 
revenue accounts. In 1825-26 a revision of assessment based on 
these measurements had been introduced. In the interval 
between 1826-27, after this revision, and 1849-50 the area under 
tillage had fallen from 80,600 acres to 73,329, and the collections 
increased from Es. 55,729 by about Es. 100,000, the remissions 
having fallen from Es. 24,103 to Es. 819. The 147 villages of 
the subdivision, inclursive of alienated, were grouped for maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment under three classes. 

•For the central class, which comprised the manufacturing 
villages, a maximum of E. 1 4a. was proposed ; for the second, of 
eighty-seven villages in the hilly tract, one of E. 1 2a.; and for 
the third, of the remaining fifty-seven, on the south of the Mal- 
prabha river and on the north and west borders of Badami, one of 
E. 1. There wore 228 acres of garden land, in which a maximum 
of Es. 5 gave an average of Es. 2 14a. in place of a. former average 
of Es. 5 12a. lOp.; and 301 acres of rice, in which a maximum of 
Es. 4 gave one of Es. 2 la. 7p. in place of the old average of 
Es. 7 la. lOp. 

The general result, of which the details were as follows, reduced 
the rental from Es. 71,334 to Es. 51,225, or 28 per cent.:— 
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No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Old 

Bental. 

Si 

urvoy Bental. 

Class. 

Cultivated. 

Avrge. 

Kate. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

7 

87 

53 

Kn. 

5,348 

34,832 

30,856 

Area. 

Acres. 

4,979 

38,627 

42,202 

Assesst. 

JRs. 

3,150 

24,089 

23,986 

a. p, 
10 1 

9 11 

9 1 

Area. 

Acres. 

3,923 

34,217 

31,312 

Assesst. 

Bs. 

2,636 

18,501 

19,129 

Area. 

Acres. 

8,902 

72,844 

78,514 

Rs. 
5,786 
! 42,690 
43,115 

Total 

147 

71,334 

85,808 

51,225 

9 6 

69,452 

40,266 

155,260 

91,491 


It will be observed that in these villages, which came tinder the 
Southern IVIahratta Country Survey, the system of grouping vil¬ 
lages for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment was adopted, 
whereas in the Shohipur villages, under the Deccan Survey, the 
plain of assessing from one maximum deduced from the standard 
of the Ind&pur rates was made use of. 


BAGALKOT. 

In 1850-51 the assessment of the 124 Government villages in 
the subdivision of Bagalkot, immediately north of Bad a mi, and 
between it and the Krishna river, was revised. The only really 
good soil in the subdivision was to be found in the valley of that 
river and in that of the Ghatprabha, which fell into it. The com¬ 
munications of the tract were so bad that hardly any wheeled 
vehicles existed. Little cotton was grown, although the black 
soil near those two rivers was suited to it. It had, however, the 
advantage of the two local markets of Bagalkot and Kaladgi for 
the disposal of its cereals. Irrigation was little resorted to, from 
the want of water. 

Shortly after the British conquest it was measured under Mr. 
Thackeray’s survey, and the assessment of thirty-seven villages 
was revised by Mr. Stevenson in 1827-28. With this exception, 
the old system of assessment continued in force up to the time of 
the revision. 

Between 1827-28 aud 1849-50, the year before the revision, the 
area under tillage had fallen from 75,648 acres to 64,066, and the 
collections increased from Its. 41,854 to Ils. 53,506, remissions 
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.av mg fallen from Es. 45,444 in the former to Es. 1,708 in the 
latter year. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment B&galkot 
was divided into four groups, the first consisting only of the town 
of Bagalkot and two villages close to it, for which E. was pro¬ 
posed as the highest rate. The second group, of thirty-two 
villages, was in the valley of the Ghatprabha, and for this the 
maximum was E. 1 2a., The maximum of the third group, which 
surrounded the second, was K. 1, and consisted of twenty-nine 
villages; and the remaining sixty, in the Ghatprabha and Krishna 
valleys, formed the fourth group, with a maximum of 14a. For 
garden land the highest rate was Es. 5, and for rice land Bs. 4, 
the averages severally being Es. 2 5a. 2p. and E. 1 12a. 8p. The 
general result of the adoption of these rates was a reduction in the 
assessment from Es. 59,224 to Bs. 42,890, or 27 per cent. 

The details for the four groups of villages were as follows :— 


w 

to 

No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Old 





New Survey. 



1 

Survey. 

Cultivated. 


Waste. 

Total. 

1 

3 

Rs. 

2,937 

Area. 

AcroB. 

1,426 

Bs. 

1,317 

Avge.rate- 
a. p. 

14 9 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,260 

17,762 

Bs. 

1,029 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,686 

Ra. 

2.346 

2 

32 

16,338 

16,125 

11,246 

11 

2 

10,495 

33,887 

21,741 


20 

16,167 

18,364 

11,338 

9 

10 

15,880 

8,498 

34,244 

19,836 

4 

CO 

23,782 

35,059 

18,989 

8 

8 

35,411 

17,132 

70,470 

36,121 


124 

59,224 

70,974 

42,890 

9 

8 

70,313 

37,154 

141,287 

80,044 


About 50 per cent, of the arable area was thus waste. 


HTJNGUKD. 

The subdivision of Hungund, in the south-east corner of the 
Collectorate, was next revised. The 142 Government villages con¬ 
tained in it were measured and classed in 1848-1850, and the 
revised rates introduced in 1850, but not sanctioned till 1855. 
It had been measured under Mr. Thackeray’s orders soon after 
the accession of British rule, and from 1825 the measurements 
formed the basis of the revenue accounts, but the assessments had 
not been systematically revised. The rainfall was regular, and a 
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"failure of crops was seldom known. A good deal of cotton was 
grown, and inucli of it was worked up by local spinners and 
weavers, who constituted a considerable non-agricultural popu¬ 
lation. The population on the whole numbered 145 to the square 
mile. Carts were little used, although there were several fair 
local markets, both for raw produce and Bilk and cotton manu¬ 
factures. 

Prom 1826-27 to 1850-51 the area under cultivation had fallen 
from 96,568 to 92,897 acres (in 1849-50 there were about 3,000 
acres more), and the collections had risen from Es, 65,496 to 
Its. 78,528, remissions having fallen in the same period from 
Es. 16,816 to Its. 67. 

The villages were thrown for dry-crop assessment into 1 two 
groups, one with a maximum rate of a rupee, and a second with, 
one of 14a. The former consisted of twenty-three villages near 
the hills in the western portion of the subdivision, and, in addition 
to a good climate, had the advantage of a good market. The latter 
comprised the whole of the remaining 119 villages, which were 
not so favourably situated. In fifty4wo villages there were 309 
acres of poor garden land under irrigation from wells. The highest 
rate proposed for this was Es. 2 12a., giving an average of 
E. 1 8a. 8p. in place of the old one of Es. 2 5a. Of rice there 
were 454 acres in thirty villages, and the maximum rate proposed 
gave an average of E. 1 12a. 4p. as against E. 1. 15a. 3p. under 
the old system. On the whole the revision lowered the rental 
from Es. 81,839 to Es, 64,041, or 21 per cent., as shown below :—• 


Class. 

No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Old 

Survey. 

New Survey. 

Cultivated. 

Waste, 

Total. 



Behtal. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Aero rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental, 



Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

a. 

P. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

1 

23 

11,032 

12,600 

7,473 

9 

6 

5,872 

2,713 

18,472 

10,186 

2 

119 

70,297 

90,082 

1 

66,068 

9 

5 

44,972 

28,361 

141,054 

79,929 


342 

81,329 

108,682 

64,041 

9 

•5 

50,844 

26,074 

159,626 

90,115 


In this subdivision it will, be seen that about one-thud of the 
arable area was waste. 
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BI'JATUR. 

In 1855-56 tie eighty-eight Government villages of the sub¬ 
division of Bfjapur were revised. The rainfall in this tract was 
uncertain. Tie heaviest falls generally occurring in September 
and October, at the setting-in of the North-East monsoon, the 
country was more suited for rabi (spring) than for tcharij (au¬ 
tumnal) crops. Tie most fertile portion was in the valley of tie 
Don, where the salt element in the soil was rather favourable to 
tie growth of wheat and some other crops. Much of the rest of 
tie country was completely barren. The Hubli-Sholapur cleared 
road passed through the subdivision, but was only of use as far 
as the consumption of forage along it served to dispose of produce 
locally. In Bfjapur itself there was a small local market, but all 
other markets were from twenty to twenty-five miles beyond the 
limits of the subdivision. There was a very small non-agricul- 
tural population, and the people generally were poor. Wheeled 
traffic was almost unknown. 

Bfjapur had been included in the territory made over to Sattara 
on the overthrow of the Peshva in 1818, and had been badly 
governed. Between 1821 and 1828 it had been surveyed, with the 
exception of a few villages added subsequently, in common with 
the rest of the Sattara country, and the assessment revised, but 
the new rates could not be realised, and were given up. The uis- 
trict reverted to British rule in 1848, on the lapse of Sattara, but 
both before and after this the nominal area of cultivation was only 
kept up on an understanding that a permanent reduction in the 
assessment (lavni totci) should be made, The amount of this was 
a matter of bargain with the district officials, and the real assess¬ 
ment was consequently not only high but very uneven. Remis¬ 
sions had accordingly to be given, and mostly went to those who 
were able to bribe the officials highest, and the weaker landholders 
had to bear the heaviest burdens. It is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that during the Sattara regime collections varied from 
Rs. 28,120 to Rs. 83,610, and remissions from Rs. 8,060 to Rs. 97,500. 
After the re-introduction of British management remissions 
rather increased, and care was taken that they reached those for 
whom they were intended. 
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In 1849-50 the area under tillage was 1,48,911 acres, and fell 
hy 1854-55 to 1,30,212 acres, the collections falling from Es. 54,161 
to Ks. 50,356, and remissions averaging Ks. 68,285 a year. 

For revision the eighty-eight villages were divided into three 
groups, of seventeen, twenty-five, and forty-six respectively. The 
first, with a dry-crop maximum rate of 12a., was in tlie south¬ 
west of the tract, and was the most favourably situated both for 
climate and markets. The second, with a maximum of 10a., was 
in the centre; and the third, with a maximum, of 8a., was in the 
east and north. On the lands along the Don the dry-crop rates 
were raised from 6p. to 3a., according to quality and distance from 
the river. Of irrigated lands uuder wells there were 958 acres, 
which yielded vegetables and a little sugar-cane, and on these an 
average of E. 1 15a. Up. was proposed. There was rice land of 
an area of 512 acres under two reservoirs at the village of Mam- 
dapur, and on these a maximum rate of Rs. 6 gave an average of 
Es. 3 10a, Sp. in place of old rates which valued from Es. 2 to 
Ks. 20. 

The general result of the introduction of these rates was to 
lower the assessment 27 per cent., from Es. 87,538 to Es. 63,764, 
as shown in the following statement:— 


Class. 

No. 

of 

Vil¬ 

lages, 

Old 



Revised Rates. 



Rental, 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1 

17 

I?8. 

17,789 

Area. 

Acres. 

35,602 

Rental. 

Rs. 

15,745 

Average. 

ft. p. 

7 1 

Area. 

Acres. 

6,159 

Rental. 

Rs. 

1,513 

j 

Rs. 

17,253 

2 

25 

45,791 

85,634 

80,659 

5 9 

36,470 

6,743 

422,110 

36,402 

3 

46 

23,953 

73,427 

17,360 

3 9 

60,177 

7,050 

133,604 

24,410 

Total 

88 1 

. 87,538 

194,663 

63,764 

5 3 

102,812 

14,30l> 

297,475 

78,070 


About two-thirds of the arable area was thus under cultivation, 
hut in the ten years ending in 1865-66 this had risen to 237,243 
acres, and the collections from Es. 66,270 to Es. 88,080, the only 
remissions granted having been Es. 7,764 in the year of settle¬ 
ment. 

In 1859-60 the first revision was completed by the settlement 
of fourteen villages in the Chimalgi petty division of Bagevadi. 
They had formed part of the Kagvad estate, which lapsed in 1857. 
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y were at the time in a very depressed condition, and the com¬ 
munications of the tract with any but the small local markets of 
Chimalgi and Nirgundi were inferior. It had a small non-agri- 
cultural population. Statistics of revenue management were only 
available at the time of settlement for two years. The villages 
were arranged in two groups or five and nine villages, the former 
in the north and the latter in the south, with maximum rates re¬ 
spectively of 10a. and 12a. About 100 acres of poor garden land 
were assessed at an average rate of Es. 2. 

The revision resulted in a rise of 19 per cent, in the assessment, 
viz,, from Es. 4,807 to Its. 5,757, according to the following 
details :— 


Class, 

No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Old 

Rental. 

Itovised System. 

Cultivation. 

\ 

Waste. 

Total. 




Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Re. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

i 

5 

1,556 

6,408 

1,902 

781 

137 

7,189 

2,039 

2 

9 

3,251 

9,576 

3,855 

1,577 

263 

11,153 

4,118 

Total 

14 

4,807 

15,984 

5,757 

2,358 

400 

18,342 

6,157 


By the year 1874, when the revision of the first settlement was 
commenced on the expiration of tho Survey guaranteed period of 
thirty years, the result of the former in 450 villages in the north 
of the Collectorate down as far as the Krishna river had been to 
raise the area under tillage from 785,143 acres to 1,202,557, and 
the collections from Es. 3,56,118 to Es. 5,27,510, and to make the 
annual remissions altogether nominal. The second revision, which 
will now be described in detail, resulted, in 472 villages, in an 
increase of 29 per cent, over the first revision in the original sub¬ 
divisions of Indi, Bfjapur, Bagevadi, and Mudebibal. 

In 1874-75 the villages settled thirty years previously were 
taken in hand. They were 102 in number, and now belong* forty- 
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one to Indf, fifty-six to Sindgf, and five to Bijapur. In tliis tract 


of country the early fall of rain is uncertain, and that of September 
and October is morn depended on. The easterly villages round 
Almel had some slight advantage in this respect over those in the 
west. On the other hand, the latter were nearer the local markets 


of Inch' and Sholapur, which still continued the chief centres of 


trade, although two stations of the G. I. P, Kailway, Dudhni and 
Karabg&on, lay about twelve miles from the border, on account of 
the obstacles presented in approaching those stations by the Bhirna 
river and the want of roads in the intermediate Nizam’s and 
Akalkot territory. The villages in the east found their markets 
in the direction of Belgium and Mi raj. In addition to these there 
were smaller irarkets accessible to every village, besides the larger 
ones of Indi, Aim el, TAmha, and Sindgi. 

In the thirty years the prices of produce had risen greatly ; popu¬ 
lation had increased 50 per cent., cattle 64, carts 1,300 (from 36 
to 504), houses 38, field cattle 64, cows and buffaloes 52, and wells 
7.1 per cent. Sheep and goatu, from diminished pasturage area, 
had fallen 26 per cent. Cotton and linseed were exported vid 
Sholapur to Bombay. There was a certain amount of local manu¬ 
factures in the shape of native cloth and blankets. About 80 per 
cent, of the cultivated area was held by the recorded Survey occu¬ 
pants, and 20 per cent, of this sublet by them to tenants; but 
notwithstanding this a good many were still poor and in debt. 
The general condition both of the country and people, however, 
had greatly improved since the first settlement. Land was sale¬ 
able and a good security for loans, and the revenue was realised 
without difficulty and with piuctically no necessity for remissions. 

It was found necessary to re-measure a great portion of the 
land, to correct faulty old measurements, to bring under assess¬ 
ment lands taken out of waste Survey fields, which had been 
rendered possible by boundary marks having been put up some 
years after the survey was made, and to subdivide in accordance 
with existing occupancies fields which at first had been made of 
too large a size. The classification, which was found to be faulty, 
especially in the better soils, was all re-done. 

For maximum dry-crop rates these villages were divided into 
a northern group of sixty-nine villages, at a highest rate of K, I 2a., 
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and a southern group of thirty-one, at R. 1 la.* while two Tillages 
apart from the rest, and surrounded by Nizam’s territory, were 
grouped by themselves, at a maximum of R. 1. On 464 acres of 
(Government rice land a maximum of Es. 4 gave an average rate 
of E. 1 4a. Up. Por garden land under wells in existence at the 
first settlement only the highest dry-crop rate was to be charged, 
while for that under wells constructed subsequently no increase 
over dry-crop rates was to be made. What was under budJcis, or 
water-lifts from streams, was to pay E. 1 12a. as a maximum. 
For land watered from channels a highest rate of Es. 5 gave an 
average of Es. 3]> On the whole the new rates raised the rental 
from Es. 1,09,650 to Es. 1,63,200, an increase of 48;8 per cent., as 
shown in the statement below:— 


Class, 

No. of 
Vil¬ 


Cultivation. 



lages. 

Old Survey. 

Now Survey. 

Increase % 

1 

69 

Area. 

Acres. 

211,226 

Rental. 

Its, 

79,029 

Area. 

Acres. 

223,115 

Rental. 

Rs. 

1,20,414 

52*3 

2 

31 

78,286 

30,262 

87,137 

42,365 

400 

■ 

3 

2 

1,034 

365 

1,072 

428 

17-3 

Total 

102 

290,546 

1,09,656 

311,324 

1,63,207 

48*8 


In 1875-76 a tract of 182 villages, first settled in 1845, came 
under revision. Sixty-nine of these belonged to Indi, seventy- 
seven to Sindgf, twenty to Brjapur, and sixteen to Bagevadi, and 
formed four somewhat disconnected groups. Prices of javdri and 
bdjri had risen from 150 lbs. in the ten years ending in 1853 to 
54 lbs. in those ending in 1873. The communications of the 
country had been greatly improved. The G. I. P, Eailway was 
within twenty miles of the northern villages, and not more than 
fifty from the most distant. Most of the traffic, however, still 
centred in Sholapur, whence javdri and bdjri were exported to 
Bombay and Gujar&t, and wheat, gram, &c. to Madras and 
Bangalore, 
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The decennial returns of area and rental were as follows : 


Years. 

Land .Revenue, 

1 Remis¬ 
sions. 

i 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Waste. 

1844-1854 

1854-1864 

1864-1874 

Area. 

Acres. 

312,145 

428,973 

530,955 

Rental. 

Rs. 

1,44,765 

1,88,841 

2,24,725 

Rs. 

6,279 

390 

45 

Rs. 

1,45.455 

1,92,618 

2,25,381 

Area. 

Acres. 

208,486 

112,028 

15,808 

Rental. 

Rs. 

70.002 

36,893 

3,438 


This shows an increase of nearly 22,000 acres and Es. 80,000 in 
the thirty years. 

Population had in the same time increased by nearly 50 per 
cent., houses nearly 55, field cattle 45, cows and buffaloes 29, 
ploughs 220, carts 1,360 (from 45 to 657), horses and ponies 89, 
and wells 72 per cent. Among agricultural stock sheep and goats 
alone had diminished by about a half. The cotton and blanket 
manufacturing industries had also increased, and Obadchan in 
Indi was famous for its dyed cloths. Tho southern villages near 
the I)6n had improved the most; the thrifty and hard-working 
nature of the people had not left a single acre waste, and the fields 
were clean and well tilled. 

The whole tract had to be re-measured and re-classified for 
similar reasons to those given above under Indi, &c., in the latter 
specially to re-adjust the values of the inferior soils. The re- 
measurement resulted in an increase of the arable area recorded 
from 312,145 to 530,955 acres, and a decrease in the unarable from 
208,486 to 15,808 acres. In this tract, as well as the above, each 
Survey" field and its boundary marks were now shown on the 
village map, so that encroachments could be detected at once. 

I 1 or the revision, only two groups of villages were formed, one 
of 152, at a maximum of R. 1 2a., which were nearest the rail and 
the general lines of traffic; and the other of the remaining thirty, 
at B. 1 la., near the Niz fun’s frontier. Rice was scattered about 
in a good many villages to the extent of about 1,500 acres; on 
this a maximum rate of Rs.4 gave an average of 15a. 2p. Old 
garden land assessment was reduced to the highest dry-crop rates, 
and nothing extra imposed on land under wells made within the 
period of thirty years. Channel-watered laud ( putasthal), with a 
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:imum of .Rs. 5, was assessed in the average at about Es. 2d. 
entire rental was increased from Es. 2,36,920 to Rs. 2,95,390, 
or 24*6 per cent., as shown in the following table :— 


i 

No, 

of 

Old 


Revision Settlement. 


a ^ 

is 

1 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Survey. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 




Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 




Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Aeroe. 

Rs. 


l 

152 

•108,775 

11,10,925 

548,315 

2,65,455 

15,021 

2,063 

563,338 

2,67,518 

25*a 

a 

SO 

60,845 

26,000 

62,888 

29,935 

3,061 

>857 

55,940 

30,792 

15U 


182 

559,120 

2,36,925 

011,203 

2,95,390 1 

j 18,082 

2,920 

620,285 

2,98,310 

24'6 


In 1876-77 the eighty-one villages of Mudebihal and sixty, 
eight of JMgevtidi that had been first settled in 1844-45, together 
with the fourteen of Chimalgi settled in 1859, came under revision. 
The rainfall in this tract of country was more certain in the 
eastern villages and those along the Krishna in the south than in 
those of the western and northerly portions. The whole of it was 
fairly well off for markets and communications. Bagalkot, about 
thirty miles to the south, was the nearest local market, but that of 
ShoMpur and the stations along the G. I. P. line were accessible, 
as the country was open. In the two periods of fifteen years for 
which the first settlement had been in force, the area under cul¬ 
tivation and the revenue had largely advanced, the former from 
181,503 to 291,165 acres, aprl the latter from Es. 98,664 to 
Rs 150,756, as shown in the following table:— 


Years. 

Land Revenue. 

Waste. 

1844-1859 

Area. 

Acres. 

181,503 

Rental. 

Rs. 

97,142 

! Remis¬ 
sions. 
Rs. 

2,248 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Rs. 

98,664 

Area. 

Acres. 

3,20,105 

Rental. 

Rs. 

54,144 

1859-1875 

291,165 

1,49,863 

2 

1,50,756 

! 23,016 

, 

7,985 


The area still lying waste at the end of the thirty years, it is 
evident from its average assessment, 5a. 6p., was of an inferior 
description. In this period the population increased 58 per cent., 
the houses 82*6, working cattle 48*8, cows and buffaloes 43, horses 
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nd ponies 8T9, ploughs 89, carts 560 (from 65 to 429), and well** 
76'8 per cent. Sheep and goats had not decreased much, as they 
had elsewhere, a good deal of waste land being still left for pas¬ 
turage. A good deal of weaving of cloth and woollen blankets 
went on, and there was consequently a not inconsiderable non- 
agricultural population to be fed. With the exception of the 
Ohimalgi villages, the whole of the tract was re-measured and the 
soils re-classified. The latter were measured again, but not 
entirely re-classed. It was generally found that the better soils 
were under- and the worst soils over-valued. 

The villages were thrown into three groups for maximum dry- 
crop rates. The 122 central villages close to the general line of 
trnde had a highest rate of R. 1 2a.; the thirteen villages in the 
east, at a distance from it, were put at R. 1 la.; and the third 
group was one of fourteen villages, the rainfall in which was un¬ 
certain and scanty, with a maximum of R. 1. There were about 
100 acres of rice land, a maximum of R. 4* iri which gave an average 
rato of R. 1 6a. 7p. Garden land was treated as in the districts 
already described. Channel-watered land, with a maximum of 
Rs. 5, was assessed at an average of Rs. 3 2a. lip. 

The general result was a rise in the rental from Rs. 162,181 to 
Rs. 200,939, or 28*9 per cent. 


Class. 

No. of 
Vil. 
lat;es. 





New Survey. 



■ Increase | 

j per cent. 

uia oux vtijf. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1 

122 

Area. 

AcreB. 

2<J0,4>30 

Kental. 

Ks. 

1,48,000 

Area.. 

Acres. 

304,175 

Ks. 

1,83,097 

Aren, 

Acres. 

8,995 

Ks. 

1,666 

Area. 

Acres. 

313,170 

Ks. 

1,84,763 

23-6 

2 

is 

16,588 

7,961 

17,776 

9,513 

70 

29 

17,816 

9,5-42 

19*4 

3 

14 

18,513 

6,130 

18,785 

8,329 

1,047 

157 

19,832 

8,486 

85*9 

Total j 

140 

325,540 

1,02,181 

340,736 

j 2,00,939 

10,112 

1,852 

350,848 

2,02,791 

23*9 


In 1877 tho thirty-nine villages of Mudehihiil, settled in 1845, 
were revised. They lay to the north-east of the tract of country 
the revision in which has just been described. With the exception 
of those in the valley of the Don, the soil of these villages was not 
remarkable for fertility, but the rainfall was favourable. The 
chief market was that of T&likoti, which was held weekly. Cotton 
and linseed went chiefly to Bombay vid Sliolapur, and other pro¬ 
ducts in different directions. There were no local manufactures 
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importance, but a good many band-mills, made out of the sand- 
stone at Mudebihnl. were sent to Sholapur and elsowhere. 

The effect of the first settlement in three decennial periods had 
"been as shown below:— 



Year. 

Land B©venue. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Waste. 

1844-1854 

1854-1864 

1864-1874 

Area. 

Acres. 

42,260 

58,243 

36,982 

Bcntal. 

Rs. 

22,301 

29,968 

36,982 

Rs. 

618 

187 

9 

Rs. 

22,844. 

30,429 

37,076 

Area. 

A cros. 

29,303 

16«241 

2,124 

Rental. 

Rs. 

13.572 

7,672 

644 


In the thirty-two years subsequent to the first settlement, 
population had risen 566 per cent., houses 58, working cattle 50, 
cows and buffaloed 84'8, horses and ponies 71*7, ploughs 524 
(from 237 to 1,479), carts 8,300 (from 1 to 84), and wells 73 per 
cent. There was little local manufacture. The whole tract was 
re-measured and re-classiiied, the former operation resulting in 
adding nearly 3,500 acres to tho arable area. The villages wero 
placed in two groups according to their distance from the main 
lines of trade, one consisting of twenty-three villages with a maxi¬ 
mum dry-crop rate of R. 1 2a.; and the other of sixteen, on the 
Nizam’s frontier, with one of E. 1 la., raising the average from 
7fa. to 9a. 4p. The rice and channel-watered land, of which there 
was only a small quantity, had maximum rates respectively of 
Rs. 4 and Rs. 5, and the land under wells was treated in the same 
way as in other parts of the country. 

The new rates- raised the rental as a whole from Rs. 37,079 to 
Rs.44,924, or 21 per cent., as below;— 


Class. 

No. 

of 

Vil¬ 

lases. 

Former Survey.' 


Revision Survey. 


In- 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total, 



Area. 

Rental, j 

Aren. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

Area. 

Rental. 




Acres. 

Rs. 1 

Acres. 

Em. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

33 

44,962 

23,328 

47,076 

29,195 

825 

229 

47,901 

29,424 

25*2 

2 

IS 

28,051 

13,751 j 

29,646 

15,729 

1,239 

247 

30,895 

35,976 

11*4 


29 

73,013 

37,079 ! 

76,722 

44,924 

2,064 

476 

78,786 

45,400 

21*1 
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W Proposals for the revision of the first Survey settlement for the 
subdivision of Hnngund were submitted in January 1883, and 
sanctioned in August of the same year. Of the 145 villages in it, 
only two were entirely re-measurod, the rest being tested and par¬ 
tially re-surveyed with the object of breaking up old fields of 
inconvenient sizo and of separating alienated f rom Government 
land as far as possible, in addition to recording each ryot’s 
holding independently. The number of Survey fields was thus 
increased from 13,928 to 16,729. 

Classification of soils was also done over again sufficiently to 
widen the range of valuation between the superior and inferior 
descriptions, which were found to have been too closely approxi¬ 
mated in the first instance. 44,374 acres were re-classed in the 
field, and the value of 230,067 acres adjusted. 

The Hungimd subdivision occupies the south-east corner of the 
Collectorate, and is bounded on the west by Bagalkot and BAdami, 
on the north by Mudebihal, from which it is separated by the 
Krishna, and on the south and east by the Nizam’s territory. 
The sandstone hills of BAdArai extend in a broken form along the 
whole of the southern boundary of TIungund, and the soil so far 
as they extend is red and sandy, and the surface of the country 
much broken and covered with scrub jungle. The remainder of 
the subdivision is an open plain, chiefly of black soil, and devoid 
of trees. "With the Krishna and Malprabha, the former of which 
floods its banks extensively in the rainy season, Hungund may be 
considered on the whole a well-watered and fertile district. The 
climate, especially in the west, is very favourable to dry-crop cul¬ 
tivation, and failure of crops for want of rain is rare. The annual 
average rainfall is nearly twenty-five inches. Its cultivation com¬ 
pares favourably with that of Bagalkot. 

The face of the country is mostly smooth, and favourable to 
internal communication. Roads from Bagalkot and SholApur, 
not bridged at the time of settlement, met at Hungund, and were 
carried on to Ilkal, one of the most important markets in the 
district, where a considerable weaving and dyeing industry is 
carried on. Thei*e are also several other local markets. 

A census, taken by the Revenue Department, showed different 
results with regard to population from that shown by the Survey 
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urns, the latter being the less, favourable of the two. By it 
there had been a decrease of 3*4 per cent., whereas the other census 
showed an increase of 8’6 per cent. There was also a considerable 
difference in the number of agricultural cattle : in the former a 
decrease of 18‘4 per cent., and in the latter an increase of 16’3. 
It is clear, however, by the increase in superior houses, 4,031, or 
30*7 per cent,, and decrease in thatched ones, 336, or 83*6 per 
cent., that up to the famine of 1876-77, when a large emigration 
of the industrial population of the towns took place, the country 
must have increased in material prosperity, for both censuses show 
a very large additional number of carts (in one nearly 717 per 
cent., and in the other 966), and wells and water-lifts from streams 
had also risen from 543 to 913. 

The effects of the famine are clear in the following returns for 
the three principal towns, showing their population at three 
several times:— 



1851. 

1872. 

1881. 

Illcal 

. 7,041 

10,107 

8,310 

Amingad 

. 5,146 

7,314 

5,871 

Hangund 

. 4,363 

6,296 

5,160 


The average population per square mile, 140*5, was certainly 
high for a Deccan plain district. It was found that two-thirds of 
the total number of fields were cultivated by their occupants. The* 
proportion was unusually great, and accounted for the good style 
of cultivation observed. 

That land had come to hear a high saleable value was proved 
by the fact that iri thirteen instances of forced sales by order of 
Court, the average price realised w*as twenty-one years* assessment. 

The average prices of the four staple grains had been as follows, 
in seers of 80 tolas per rupee ;— 


1851 to 1861 

Javari 

44 

Bajri. 

40 

Wheat. 

31 

Gram. 

23 

1862 to 1871 

27 

24 

12 

10 

1872 to 1881 

22 

22 

13 

10 


There had, however, been a considerable fall in 1882. 

Cotton, which is the most extensively grown crop after javdri, 
and the price of which is regulated by what is obtainable in 
VOL. ii. 17 
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ombay, had risen over 100 y> er cent. 


in value. The gene in 

course of revenue and cultivation after the first settlement had 
been that the realisations rose rapidly from Es. 56,987 to Es. 92,844 
in 1875-76, but by 1880-81 it was reduced by Rs. 6,089, and the 
area had fallen by 13,288 acres. From 1881-82 it had begun to 
rise again. In 1878-79, out of the 50,844 acres available in 1851 
in 142 villages, only 1,534 acres were still left waste. Revenue 
was collected with ease, as proved by the fact that in the years 
1878-79 to 1881-82, out of 959 cases where notices of sale of occu¬ 
pancy rights for arrears of revenue had issued, distraint took 
place only in twenty-three. There could be no doubt that the 
subdivision had made and was making great progress in prosperity 
till the temporary check of the famine, tho effects of which have 
now passed away. 

The original grouping for maximum dry-crop rates was into two 
classes of 23 and 119 villages, solely on account of climate, the 
rates being E. 1 and 14a. respectively. In consequence of the 
approach of the railway, the following new grouping was adopted:— 
First group, at E. 1 4a. maximum, twenty-four villages, with the 
best climate in the south-west, and with fair facilities for railway 
communication. These were almost the same as the original first 
group. In the now second group, at a maximum of E. 1 la., were 
placed fifty-one villages in the north-west, somewhat inferior in 
climate, but equal with regard to railway facilities to the first 
group. They formed a part of the original second group. In the 
third, at a maximum of K. 1, were placed the remaining seventy 
villages, taking in the whole eastern portion of the subdivision, 
with an equally good climate, but rather inferior railway facili¬ 
ties. 

The original 580 acres of rice land, with an average assessment 
of R.l 10a. lip., per acre, had fallen to 431 acres,and would bear 
an average rate of Rs. 4. Garden land was raised on an average 
from E. 1 9a. 5p. to Rs. 2 2a. ip. Channel-watered land had in¬ 
creased from 17 to 127 acres, and would have an average rate of 
Es. 5 12a. 9p. Tho orders with respect to the non-taxation of 
improvements had been carried out. 

The following statement shows the general result of the re¬ 
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vision:— 
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Villages. 

! 

Hy Old Survey. 

By Revision Survey. 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Wuste. 

TofcaM 

24 

51 

70 

.Area. 
Acu-oh . 
19,973 
56,805 

77,771 

wc; —52 

jisr 

Area. 

Acres. 

20,654 

78,765 

Rst, 

14,930 

40,764 

53,644 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,428 

1,270 

11,460 

Be. 

618 

■188 

5,730 

Area, 

Acres. 

23,082 

58.551 

90,225 

. 

.stag 

■ rf- 

143 

151,549 

88,620 

156,700 

1,12,847 

14,158 

6,836 

170,858 

1,19.131 | 
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The old average rate was 9a. 2p., and the new 11a. 6p., an 
increase of 2a. 4p. per acre. The waste land still unoccupied had 
an average of 7a. 8p., and having been mostly cultivated in former 
days, would probably soon be all absorbed. In order to allow for 
losses by the famine, a remission of lfa. per rupee of the new 
assessment was allowed by Government for three years. 

In 1883 proposals for the revision of the first Survey settlement 
in the old subdivision of Bigalliot were submitted, and sanctioned 
by Government in January 1884. 124 of the villages had boon 

settled iu 1850-51, and two subsequently; thus 126 were included 
in the revision. Twenty-eight of these were entirely re- measured, 
and ninety-eight partially so, with a view to separate all existing 
occupancies and breaking up all numbers of inconvenient size, as 
well as to separate Government from alienated land as far as pos¬ 
sible. In consequence of these operations, 15,946 old were con¬ 
verted into 18,850 new Survey numbers. The testing of the old 
classification of soils proved, as elsewhere, that the difference in 
valuation between the superior and inferior descriptions was not 
sufficiently wide. The error was corrected either by raising that 
of the former or lowering that of the latter, as the test showed to 
be required. 

In consequence of the re-classification, 2,319 acres were added 
to the arable area, and 1,862 acres fewer recorded as unarable than 
at the first settlement. Eice and garden lands had also increased 
slightly, but ' the difference in the whole area only amounted to 
•2 per cent. 

Bagalkot is bounded on the north by the Bagevadi and Mude- 
bihal subdivisions, on the south and east by Badnmi and Hungund, 
and on the west by the Native State of Mudhol. The valley of 
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galkot and then turns north till it flows into the Krishna, con¬ 
tains much good black soil in its bottoms ; but the central and by 
far the larger portion of the subdivision is poor and stony. The 
large extent of black soil in the Krishna valley requires heavy 
rain to bring forth its productive powers, as it is stiff and clayey. 
The most reliable rainfall is in the valley of the Ghatprabha and 
in the neighbourhood of the hills which contain it, averaging 
25‘F3 in eight years of which returns are forthcoming. 

The agriculture of Bagalkot was unfavourably spoken of by 
Major Wingate, and, although not inferior to that of Badami, the 
neighbouring subdivision on tbe south, did not corne up to that of 
Hungund on the east. Bagalkot was not very well provided with 
roads at the time of settlement, the only one having bridges and 
culverts throughout being that from Kaladgi to Bagalkot in the 
south. There were other roads, not passable in heavy weather; 
bub since the settlement the advantage of railway communication 
has been extended to the subdivision, and Bagalkot itself has a 
railway station. Bagalkot and Kaladgi, the head-quarters of the 
Collectorate before it was changed to Bijupur, were tbe chief 
market towns, the former being tho largest depot between Hubli 
and ShoMpur, with both of which its dealings were considerable. 
There was a little local cotton manufacture, but this was appa¬ 
rently on the decline. Raw cotton was exported to Vengurla 
(V r ingorla), Kumta (Compta), and ShoMpur. 

In the course of the Survey lease, in 124 villages tho increase 
of population, which was only 9 per cent., had evidently been 
lecked by the famine, as the increase in houses had been 37-5 
id 53T per cent, of the better and inferior sorts respectively. 



Milch cattle had decreased 41 and sheep and goats 16 per cent., 
whilst carts had risen from 140 to 1,072 in number. Agricultural 
cattle had fallen 2*9 per cent., although there still remained on an 
average a pair of bullocks to 27*8 acres. Wells and lifts showed 
an increase of 28 per cent., but the total number was still incon¬ 
siderable. 

The value of land, as evidenced by the Registration records, 
was decidedly high. This appears also to be borne out by the 
large proportion, 30 per cent., of land sublet by the occupants to 
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tiers, that tilled by the occupants themselves, 58 per cent., being 
comparatively low. 

Prices of javdri and wheat, the staple grains, had ranged as 
follows, showing a very large advance:— 

Jav&ri. Wheat. 

Ten years' average from— Seers per Rupee, Seers per Rupeo.’ 
1851-52 to 1860-01 44 82 

1861-62 to 1870-71 23 12 

Eleven years’ average from— 

1871-72 to 1881-82 21J 11 

In the 124 villages the revenue, commencing at Rs. 42,892 
(average 9a. 8p. per acre), progressed rapidly till 1863-64, when 
it amounted toRs. 79,585. All the better lands, averaging 8a. 6p. 
per acre, had by this time evidently been taken up. Up to 1876, 
7,504 more acres, of the average assessment of 5a. 7p., had been 
taken up, and the maximum revenue of Rs. 82,133 had been 
reached. There were then only 5,295 acres, of the average assess¬ 
ment of 3a., left unoccupied. The result of t.he famine of 1876-77 
was to throw matters back to the state they were in in 1863-64, 
thus showing that it was only the inferior lands, chiefly used for 
grazing and fodder crops, that, had been thrown up. 


Years. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

1863-64 

139,733 

79,585 

12,799 

3,735 

1881-82 

139,032 

79,251 

13,146 

4,122 


This speaks well for the equitable relative valuation of soils 
under the Survey system. Remissions and outstanding balances 
had become nominal, and although, subsequently to the famine, 
they to some extent reappeared in Bagalkot, as elsewhere, they 
have since almost disappeared again. 

Iu 1879-80 and 1880-81 the number of notices for the sale of 
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;^A>ccupancy rights was 1,343, of whiolx 380 were carried out, many 
xvots having evidently not recovered from their losses by the 
famine. These having been weeded out, in 1881-82 only 18*3 
notices had to be issued, in only nine of which actual sale had to 
he resorted to for the recovery of the revemie. 

The general principles of Major Wingate’s grouping for maxi¬ 
mum rates of dry-crop assessment were followed w'ith modifications 
on account of existing and prospective improvements in the means 
of communication. B&galkot, which was shortly to become a 
railway station, was placed by itself in a first class, at a maximum 
of E. 1 10a.; and four villages near it, sharing its advantages in 
a somewhat smaller degree, were formed into a second group, at 
E, 1 6a. Forty-nine villages lying also along the Ghatprabha. 
valley, and enjoying the best climate in the subdivision, with easy 
access to the railway at Biigalkot, and the use of the made road 
from 'Kabulgi to that town, were formed into the third group. 
These nearly coincided with Major Wingate’s group assessed at 
E. 1 2a., and the increase proposed was to R. 1 4a. A few vil¬ 
lages, formerly rated at a rupee, the position of which had been 
much improved in respect to communications, were included. The 
fourth group, also of forty-nine villages, Jay partly along the 
border of the third, and shared to some extent its advantages of 
climate. The rest, on the north-east, were compensated for a 
somewhat inferior climate by greater facilities of railway com¬ 
munication. The maximum proposed was E, 1 2a. The fifth 
group comprised the remaining twenty-three villages, mostly on 
the Krishna in the north and north-west, which had an uncertain 
climate and gained less than any others by the approach of the 
railway. The maximum was raised to E. 1 from the original 14a. 

Rico lands had only increased fourteen acres during tho Survey 
lease, and were to bear an average assessment of Es. 2 11a. per 
acre. The original 100 acres of Government garden land had in¬ 
creased to 241, on which the assessment proposed gave an average 
rate of K. 1 7a. lOp. per acre. The usual modifications in lands 
under old wells were carried into effect, and no improvements had 
any extra assessment imposed on them. Percolation rates on land 
benefited by new Government irrigation works were regulated so 
ns to bring the assessment to double the dry-crop rates. 
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It will be seen from the subjoined statement that the general 
result of the proposed settlement was to raise the revenue on 
the Government land in occupation by Ks. 22/282, or 27*9 per 
cent.:— 


Class. | 

$ 

I 

By Old Survey 


By Revision Survey. 


Ip 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Waste- 

Total. 


:i 

1 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,025 

Rs. 

1,813 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,141 

Bs. 

2,381 

Area. 

Acres. 

42 

Ks. 

13 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,183 

Ea. 

3,394 

31*3 


4 

2,509 

1,317 

2,551 

1,759 

11 

15 

2,562 

1,774 

28 >4 

55 

40 

40,164 

30,034 

50,187 

37,765 

6,026 

2,098 

56,212 

39,863 

23-3 

83’2 

4 

49 

65,056 

83,831 

65,771 

45,082 

7,823 

1 2,620 

73,594 

47,702 

5 

£1 

21,886 

12,108 

22,388 

15,111 

m 

| 267 

23,054 

15,331 

24*2 


12G 

140,640 

70,760 

143,038 

1,02,101 

14,567 

5,013 

157,005 

1,07,114 

27-9 


At the settlement there were left 14,567 acres of waste, assessed 
at Rs. 5,013, or an average of only 5a. 6p. an acre, evidently fit 
for little but grazing. The average assessment on Government 
occupied land by the first settlement was 9a. lip. This was 
raised at the revision to 11a. 5p., or by 2a. 4p. the acre. 

The Survey lease in the Badami subdivision having expired, 
revised rates should have been introduced in 1882-83, but were 


postponed in consequence of its not having recovered from the 
effects of the famine of 1876-77. A Report on the subject was 
submitted in January 1884, and the proposed new rates sanctioned 
in June of the same year. They applied to 147 villages settled in 
1850-51, and two settled subsequently. Ninety-one villages were 
partially and fifty-eight wholly re-measured. A3 in other places, 
all Survey fields of excessive size were broken up, each ryot’s 
holding was measured so as to be held independently of all others, 
and alienated land, as far as practicable, separated from Govern¬ 
ment land. The classification of soils was also readjusted, as in 
Biigalkot and elsewhere. 

Badami forms the south-west corner of the Bijapur Collectorate. 
It is hounded on the north and east by Bagaikot and Hungund, 
and on the south across the Malprabha river by the Dh&rwar Col- 
leciorate. On its south and south-west it has the jdgir villages 
of Mudhol and Ramdurg. In the south-east corner an arm. of 
fifteen or sixteen miles in length stretches out into Dharw&r, and 
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fonsists of black soil similar to that of the latter Collaborate. 
The twenty villages in this are now included in the Eon sub¬ 
division. The rest is hilly and rugged. Tho rocky waste which 
forms a fourth of its area is overgrown with grass and scrub 
jungle, and the culturable land is mostly of light-coloured sandy 
soil, which will not long retain moisture, hut is by no means un¬ 
fertile. Tho average rainfall for twelve years had been 2472 
inches, and is usually seasonable and well distributed. There was 
but little irrigation in this tract of country, nor, from the nature 
of the latter, is this likely to increase. 

The light soils of tho Bddami subdivision proper, outside the 
arm referred to, are carefully tilled and manured, and yield good 
crops. The road connecting Tlubh and Sholapur, a line bearing 
considerable traffic, passes through Badumi, and there are other 
fair roads, but, owi g to the hilly nature of all the northern portion 
of the subdivision, road-making is expensive, and internal commu¬ 
nication very difficult for wheeled traffic. Carts are little used 
for agricultural purposes. In the villages south of the Malprabba 
the country is open and flat, and, except in the rainy season, every¬ 
where practicable for carts. Guledgad is the only market of im¬ 
portance, and this chiefly on account of the local manufacture of 
of women’s bodices. Badami exports little raw produce, it being 
mostly consumed by its own agricultural aud non-agricultural 
population. The Eastern Deccan Eailwav, however, about to be 
opened at the time of the revision, ran through the heart of the 
subdivision, and would have several stations within or close to its 
limits. Its benefit, would be felt more especially at once by the 
southern villages, which grow more exportable produce than those 
in the northern part. 

The decline of the weaving industry prophesied by Major 
Wingate did not yet seem to have come about, notwithstanding 
the check put on it by the famine. In Guledgad there were 2,38f> 
looms at work as against 1,800 in 1851, and the Superintendent 
of Survey was of opinion that owing to proximity to the cotton- 
field and tho comparative cheapness of food grains. Bddami 
would probably continue to be the seat of considerable manufac¬ 
turing industry. The statistical returns of the twenty villages of 
the Eon subdivision, and of the 129 still remaining in Bddami, 
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very different results. Whereas in the former population 
had increased in the period of the Survey lease by 40 per cent., 
houses by 44*5, carts by 545'6 (from 170 to 1,104), wolls and lifts 
by 98*2, and tanks by 12*5, in the latter the decrease in population 
had been 6*7, the increase in houses 8’5, in carts 3541 (from 229 
to 1,040), and in wells and tanks respectively 28*1 and 35. The 
agricultural cattle in the former had increased 33*4, and in the 
latter decreased 8*7; while in milch cattle and their young the 
decrease in the former had been 31'3 and in the latter 55*9. In 
the former all traces of the famine had disappeared by the revi¬ 
sion, and there was a population of 177 to the square mile; in 
the latter thfc pressure was 137 to the same area, but if the 138 
square miles of unarable land in Badami proper are deducted, 
the number rises to 195 per square mile. In the . case of the 
Bon villages, if the population of Guledgad is] deducted,; there 
remain 162 to the square mile, in either case a high density for a 
country practically devoid of irrigation. 

That land had acquired a high value was proved by the fact 
that out of 237 cases of sale in only forty-two did the purchase- 
money amount to less than ten times the assessment, two of these 
being forced sales under decrees of Court, and in no less than 
sixty-one cases the sales were for twenty and upwards of twenty 
times the assessment. The records of leases and mortgages bore 
evidence to the same fact, the former containing many instances 
in which the lessee paid twice the Government assessment of the 
land and upwards. 

Prices of javdri and wheat, the two staple grains, ranged as 
follows in three successive periods of eleven years at Guledgad, 
the most important market:— 


Javdri. Wheat. 

Seers per Rupee. Seers per Rupee. 


1850 to 1860 . 


46 

28 

1861 to 1871 . 

, 

26 

12 

1872 to 1882 . 

, , 

22 

12 


It will be seen that the rise in the second period over the first 
was very great, and that in the second and third prices remained 
almost stationary; the average in the third period had been 
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educed by tlie low prices ruling in the three years preceding 
settlement having been low, partly in consequence of good seasons 
and partly in consequence of the stocks exhausted at the famine 
having been replenished; but there could be little doubt that 
the opening of the railway would tend to keep them up at least 
to that level. 

During the Survey lease the revenue in the northern portion, or 
Baddmi proper, increased regularly and rapidly up to 1864-65, 
when the American war prices were at their highest, rising from 
Es, 28,106 to Es. 59,062, the waste area of Government land falling 
from 48,585 to 9,537 acres. With falling prices after this the waste 
area increased till in 1878-79, before the effects of the famine were 
fully seen, it fell to 14,228 acres, and the revenue to 57,181. By 
1882-83 the waste, in consequence of the effects of the famine, 
increased to 41,824 acres. The downward movement had then 
apparently ceased, and it was anticipated that the relief that 
would he afforded to the poorer soils by the revised settlement 
would lead to their being taken up again. It is not unlikely, too, 
that a somewhat unusual pressure was exercised from head¬ 
quarters for the punctual collection of the revenue to help the 
Exchequer after the severe loss entailed by the famine. 

In the anticipations to be formed of the effects of the revision 
in a tract of country such as that of northern Bad&mi, where 
wheel traffic must always be so much circumscribed, it must be 
remembered that its disadvantages in respect to internal com¬ 
munications must narrow the margin of profitable cultivation 
in it as compared with its more open neighbours, which will 
profit comparatively in a greater degree from the advent of the 
railway; this point had to be considered in fixing the revised 
rates. 

Looking next to the revenue history of the twenty Eon villages, 
we find that in the first eleven years the whole of the waste was 
absorbed and the revenue brought up to Rs. 39,276, or more than 
double of what the revision brought it to. Except that in 1876 
Es. 900 were outstanding, and in the four years preceding the 
second revision trifling areas remained unoccupied, there has been 
no re-action, and from first to last no remissions except small 
amounts in the three years ending with 1855-56. In the three 
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a previous to the revision there were only five, six, and twok 
^flaies of sale of occupancy rights for the realisation of arrears of 
revenue, which must thus have been collected with ease. 

On the whole the Superintendent came to the conclusion that 
though JBadami proper had a certain advantage in rainfall over 
its neighbours, this was fully counterbalanced in the latter by the 
profit derived from improved communications. The latter circum¬ 
stance it was therefore found more necessary to take into con¬ 
sideration in the revision than the climate, which was the main 
point looked at in the first settlement. Only two groups, at maxi¬ 
mum rates of R. 1 4a. and R. 1 2a., were proposed for the classifi¬ 
cation of the villages for dry-crop assessment. The former 
comprised T21 villages, viz. the twenty Eon villages and 101 
belonging to B&dami proper. The former have not such a good 
climate as the latter, but are flat and open, with easy access to 
two railway stations; the latter have a very favourable climate 
for -■ early crops, and are traversed by the railway, with three 
stations, but have inferior internal communications. The old 
maximum was mostly R, 1 2a. 

The second group consisted of twenty-eight villages in the west 
of Badiiini proper, with a climate inferior to that of the rest, and 


being farther from the railway, had fewer advantages of commu¬ 
nication. Most of these villages were formerly rated at a maxi¬ 
mum of E. 1. The area of rice recorded by the old Survey in 
Government land was 371 acres, assessed at an average rate of 
E. 2 7p. per acre. This had only increased by five acres, whilst 
the total area, inclusive of alienated land, had fallen off. The 
new average rate, nominal on the alienated portion, came to 
E. 3 5a. 6p. The area of garden land had also somewhat fallen 
off, and the new average proposed came to R. 2 12a. 9p., as com¬ 
pared with the former one of E. 2 14a. 7p. Improvements were 
of course left unassessed, and the usual modifications of assess¬ 
ment were carried out in the case of lands watered from old wells 
and those benefited by percolation from Government irrigation 
works. Channel-watered lands, of an area of 211 acres, would 
bear an average rate of Es. 5 8a. au acre. 

The general result of the revision will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 
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Villages. 

By Former 
Survey. 

By Revision Survey. 

Increase j 
per cent. ] 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied laud. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acroii. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

121 

132,508 

80,346 

132,475 

1,01,041 

24,700 

10,263 

157,175 

1.11,304 

25'8 

2 

28 

22,427 

11,369 

23,288 

13,050 

11,419 

4,101 

at,707 

17,160 

149 


.149 

154,935 

91,715 

155,763 

1,14,100 

36,119 

14,364 

191,882 

1,28 464 | 

24-5 


.n.tc increase in the first group fell mainly on the Ron villages j 
this was due to tho old maximum rate having been B. 1, while in 
hmdami proper it was R. 1 2a., as well as to the new classification 
having raised in them the value of tho soil, which was particu- 
lu] y r ^ c ^* statement shows that the Government unoccupied, 
waste is 80,119 acres, assessed at an average of 6a. 4p. the acre. 
Much of this land had bean but recently thrown up, and would 
probably soon bo re-occupied. The average assessment on occu¬ 
pied land had been 9a. Op. by the first settlement, and was now 
raised by 2a. 3p. to 11a. 9p., which, considering all the circum¬ 
stances, was certainly moderate. 

In sanctioning these proposals for the usual period of thirty 
years, Government directed that they should be brought into full 
effect in the Ron villages at once, but that in Badami proper the 
remission of lfa. in the rupee for 1885-86 and 1886-87 granted 
in Hunguud and Bagnlkot should also be given. In confirming 
this decision the Secretary of State was of opinion that the pro¬ 
posed remission might be continued after the latter year also if 
it should be found that the evil effects of the famine were felt 
longer than was anticipated at the time the new rates wore 
sanctioned. The remission was finally discontinued by Govern¬ 
ment orders in 1887, and the full rates ordered to be levied from 
1887-88. 

Revision has since been carried out in eight remaining villages 
of Bad a mi at an increase in revenue of Es. 672 on Government 
land, or 12*6 per cent., and of Rs. 436 in quit-ronts on alienated 
land, the new average rate on the former being 12a. 6p. as against 
11a. 2p. of the first settlement. 

In 1890 the Survey settlements originally introduced in from 
1855-56 to 1857-58 into ninety-seven villages in the Talukas of 
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jiipur, Bagevadi, and Mudebihal, were brought under revision 
to complete tit© operation in that Oollectorate. In consequence of 
separate holdings being now measured into numbers, and recorded 
by themselves in place of being amalgamated with those of other 
holders, of changes through the action of floods and other causes, 
among which errors in the previous measurement were answerable 
for only seventeen, about one-third of the Survey fields and half 
the area were re-measured. In classification of soils the old work 
was found to be so far satisfactory as to admit of being confirmed 
with some modifications to render it conformable with the stan¬ 
dards more recently adopted. The total difference in area came to 
only 215 out of 489,228 acres, dry-crop and garden showing an 
increase of 1,395 acres, and rice and unassessed lands a decrease of 
1,610 acres. 

These villages lie for the most part in a group along the western 
boundary of the Collectorate, twelve being scattered. Contrary 
to the experience of the returns examined at the first settlement, 
the rainfall appears to be fairly certain, and to he derived mostly 
late in the season from the north-east, and not from the south¬ 
west monsoon. A large proportion of tho area, or 15*6 per cent., 
is taken up with grass and fallow, and in consequence of the usual 
lateness of the rainfall, about two-thirds of the area produces 
late, and rather over one-third early, crops. Among the former 
cotton only figures for about 5 per cent. 

Since the first settlement this tract of country has benefited 
greatly by being no longer left in isolation for want of proper 
means of communication. Bijapur itself, famed for its magnificent 
Mussulman remains, has been somewhat restored to its ancient 
splendour by the repair of its old buildings. Eoads traverse tho 
country in several directions, and the railway has four stations 
within its limits. The weekly bazaar at Bijapur has assumed 
considerable proportions, there being also three other minor mar¬ 
kets, and the commerce of the country is again in touch with the 
coast and the markets of the west of the Presidency. This is de¬ 
monstrated in a. very marked degree by the fact of there being 
now 1,687 carts, whereas at the period of the old settlement there 
were only eighteen. 

Population in the same period has increased 51’4 per cent., and 
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ouses 33*9. Agricultural cattle are more in number by 40-6 per 
cent.; milch aud young cattle and sheep and goats respectively by 
21’4 and 39*8 per cent. Ponies and horses number 557 per cent, 
more. Wells and water-lifts have also increased by 56'5 per cent.; 
of these 887 are devoted to irrigation and 360 to drinking pur¬ 
poses, but 834 out of the total number of 1,581 are out of order. 
These, no doubt, will be repaired under the new rule, by which 
land under existing wells will henceforward be brought under dry- 
crop rates. 

Prices of agricultural produce have meanwhile risen to about 
double of what they were, and the registration statistics relating 
to mortgages and leases prove that land has acquired a high sale¬ 
able value. In 185 cases where land has been leased the rent 
realised was nearly three times the Government assessment, 
B.s. 17,757 being paid in advance. The transactions tabulated 
under the head of mortgages, with and without possession being 
handed over to the mortgagee, are so numerous and complicated 
that it would take too long to epitomise them, but it is clear that 
in the majority many times the amount of the Government valu¬ 
ation of the lands have been advanced on the security of the latter. 
An unpleasant feature of the statements is that the interest 
charged varies from half a rupee to Es. 3 2a. a month, and that 
they seem to show that possession of land is in rapid course of 
transfer from the agricultural to the moneyed classes. Such a 
transfer would, however, not be an unmixed evil, for it would 
favour the investment of capital in the improvement of the soil, 
and tend to weed out from the agricultural, and lower to the 
labouring, class those among the former who, from indebtedness 
produced by extravagance and unthriftiness, aro really more fitted 
to be labourers than farmers. It is to be hoped that the operation 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act will be of some avail here 
to retain in their original status those who have fallen to their 
present position through misfortune only. 

These statistics show an increase in material prosperity which is 
very remarkable when it is considered that this part of the country 
felt very severely the effects of the famine of 1876-77, According 
to returns furnished by the Collector, it resulted in diminishing 
the population by about one-fourth, from 80,157 to 60,365 ; agri- 
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ml cattle by nearly a half, and other cattle by two-thirds, 
e recuperative power of the people must be great to have 
brought their numbers in fourteen years up to 84,338, and their 
cattle to those given above. 

The remissions of revenue granted during the Survey lease were 
inconsiderable, except in the famine time, and during the three 
years preceding the revision there have been only six cases in which 
recourse was had to the sale of occupancy rights for the levy of 
the Government dues. The land sold was of very inferior quality 
assessed at an average of one anna per acre. 

In consequence of the advent of the railway, the criterion of 
superior climate, according to which the old grouping of villages 
for maximum rates was arranged, and villages towards the west 
were more highly rated than those in the east, is now not the chief 
point to be considered in arranging the classes, but distance from 
railway. Judged by this standard, the latter villages should be 
placed higher than the former. Correct theory in the matter has, 
however, had to be placed in abeyance, and where maximum rates 
of E. 1 4a. and E. 1 would have been fair under existing circum¬ 
stances, only 14a. and 12a. have had to be taken, because to exceed 
them would have resulted in raising the total assessment above 
the 33 per cent, fixed by the rules as the limit beyond which it 
must not be increased on a revision of the settlement. 

The third group, of twenty-nine villages, is that through which 
the railway runs; and the fourth group is within easy reach of it, 
but they have been rated at the maxima mentioned above, while 
the so-called first group, of one village, aud the second, of four, 
have been kept up to E. 1 2a. and E. 1 la. respectively, because 
they are surrounded by villages already settled at those rates. 

The land under rice cultivation has diminished during the 
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Survey lease from 792 to 612 acres. It is only grown in four 
villages under two fine tanks, but what there is of it is of superior 
quality. The maximum rate has been increased from Es. 6 to 
Es. 8, so that the average per acre will be Rs. 5 11a. lOp. in place 
of Es. 3 10a. 5p. under the original settlement. 

Garden land, which had risen from 1,839 to 2,785 acres, had 
borne an average assessment of E. 1 14a. lOp. What was irri¬ 
gated from old wells having been brought down within maximum 
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dry-crop rates, the average will now he only 12a. 9p. on such lands. 
Lands irrigated from water-channels; however, will have an average 
of Bs. S 1.8a, I0p., where the means of irrigation are provided by 
the State. 

The average rate of assessment on all arable lands under the 
revision will be 6a. 5p. per acre, an increase of la. 7p. on that 
under the first settlement. 

The general financial result of the revision will be to increase 
the revenue from Government lands from Bs. 85,280 to Bs. 112,977, 
or 32*4 per cent., and on quit-rents levied from alienated lands by 
Rs. 12,597. There remain still unoccupied 4,332 acres of assessed 
land, but it is of very inferior quality, rated at an average of 
la. 7p. 

Tailing the four groups of villages separately, the increases are 
41*5,15T, 32*2, and 32*6 per cent.; but the first of these, being a 
single village, comes under the rule by which increase under 
revision must not exceed 66 per cent., and not under the 33 per 
cent, rule applicable to whole groups. 

There can be no doubt that, under all the circumstances, the 
new assessment is exceedingly light, and those cultivators who 
are not too deeply involved will be able to rehabilitate themselves 
and maintain their position as farmers. The 45,000 acres of un¬ 
assessed and unarable land will still leave room for a considerable 
number of flocks and herds, to dispose of the products of which 
the railway will afford ample opportunity. 

Complete returns are not available to admit of a comparison of 
the revenue of this Collectorate up to the date of the last revision 
noted above, but the figures given in Campbell's “Gazetteer” 
show that in .1838-39, just before the original Survey settlement, 
the area under tillage was 483,675 acres, assessed at Bs. 639*602 
(of which Bs. 144,068 were remitted), and that by 1877-78, the 
famine year, these had risen respectively to 1,989,208 acres and 
Bs. 973,132. The losses by the famine immediately reduced the 
acreage to 1,655,587. By 1882-83, however, the area had again 
risen to 1,818,097 acres, and there can be no doubt that by the 
present time the full area of the year previous to the famine has 
once more been reached and even exceeded. 
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SATTARA. 


The Sattara Collector ate lies between 16° 50' and 18° 10' N. lat,, 
and 73° 45' and 75° 0' E. long., and lias an area of 4,792 square 
miles, with a population averaging 221 to the square mile. It 
includes with the State of Sattara, which lapsed to the British in 
1848, the subdivision of Tasg&on, formerly in Belgam. On its 
north lie the Collectorate of Pima and the Native States of Bhov 
and Phaltan; on the east are Sholapur and the territories of the 
Pant Pratmidhi and Jath • on the west it is bounded by the Sah- 
y&dri range, which separates it from Than/t and Kolaba; and on 
the south partly by Belgam and partly by the Native States of 
Sangli and KolMpur. It has eleven subdivisions, as follows, viz.: 
Vai, Jtioli, Sattara, Koregaou, Patau, Karad, Valva, Man, Khatao, 
Khanapur, and Tusgaon. Its vernacular language is Mahratti. 

Before Satt&ra was established as a State under the Sattara 
Bdjas in 3818, it, like other districts under the Mahrattas, bad 
suffered greatly under Bnjirao’s system of farming the revenue. 
This was at once superseded by the rayatvdri system. The old, 
heavy assessment was, however, continued. 

Between 1821 and 1829 the whole of the State lands were sur¬ 
veyed by Capt, Adams, but, as no boundary marks were put up, 
this measurement was of little use except to prevent the holders 
of alienated land from encroaching on Government land, although 
the arable area was divided into fields or numbers, and the size of 
holdings both in Government and alienated land was fixed. Each 
field had its name and area recorded in the accounts in the Icadim, 
yol. ii. 18 
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or ancient highas, -winch was a measure of valuation and not of 
area, and in the bigha of Adams’s survey, which was nine-tenths of 
an acre. The Icamdl , or standard assessment, was entered against 
each number, hut, as this was as a rule too high to he realised, 
a certain amount was taken off as a permanent remission. This 
was called the tota, or la/vni iota, Notwithstanding this, the 
demand for annual remissions for various causes still continued. 
The hereditary district officers were at first consulted to a certain 
extent in matters of revenue administration, hut were not allowed 
to take any part in it. 

In spite of Capt. Grant Duffs efforts to improve the system it 
continued in several respects to be loose and uncertain. Tillage 
accounts were kept on scraps of loose paper, showing the receipts 
only, and not the disbursements. It was the practice to send suffi¬ 
cient money to meet the charges every month. Waste lands were 
often entered as cultivated, and lands let at reduced rates recorded 
as fully assessed. No care was taken to realise the revenue by 
instalments at seasons convenient to the payers. Claims for re¬ 
missions were made by the district officers (Mamlatddrs) on an. 
inspection of the crops, and were a matter of bargaining with 
head-quarters. The final remissions granted were also settled by 
bargaining with the land-holders. Even then a delay of one or 
two seasons sometimes occurred in the distribution. 

It is quite clear from these details that a wide door was opened 
for fraud and peculation. Yearly advances alone kept up culti¬ 
vation, and yearly remissions saved the ryots from ruin. Under 
such a system no improvement could ever be hoped for. 

In 1848, when British management was introduced, the ordinary 
indispensable revenue reforms were carried out. The pay of 
village officers was put on a proper footing, regularly balanced 
accounts were introduced, receipts for payment were given to the 
ryots, instalments of revenue were collected at the seasons most 
convenient for them, and lists of remissions allowed were put up 
in a conspicuous place in each village, so that each man might 
know what he had to pay. These reforms were carried out by 
Mr. Erere between 1848 and 1851. 

At this time there were eleven subdivisions, viz., Satfc&ra, Tar- 
gaon, Kar/id, Valya, J/ioli, Vai, Koregaon, Khan&pur, Khatao, 
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Pandliarpur, and B/japur. Of thes< the first six, nearest to the 
Sahyadris in the west, were the most favoured in soil and climate, 
tho richest, best tilled, and most populous. In them the largest 
portion of the land, after deduction of that held rent-free for 
service, was held by hereditary occupants (Mir&sdars), who kept 
np cultivation efficiently. The remaining subdivisions are in tho 
east. They were less favoured as to soil or climate, and had been 
so wasted by war and famine that there were no hereditary occu¬ 
pants left in them. Tillage was consequently inferior, and a large 
area, especially in Bijapur, was devoted to pasturage for breeding 
cattle. 

Of 2,683,998 acres of arable land, according to Capt. Adame’s 
measurements, there were in 1850-51, inclusive of alienations, 
2,444,459 acres in cultivation, yielding a revenue of Rs. 31,60,790 ; 
but of this rental little more than half came to Government. Tho 
arable waste was 239,528 acres, with an estimated rental of 
Ks. 78,930. The assessment was in all cases on the land, and not 
on the crop. How it had been fixed conld not be ascertained, but 
it was far heavier than in adjacent British territories, the rate per 
bicjha averaging Rs. 20| on irrigated lands, Rs. 14 on unirrigated ; 
on rice Rs. 17, and on hill land R. 1 13a. Cesses to the amount of 
Rs. 2,540 were also paid in various accounts in certain villages, in. 
addition to grazing taxes on cattle and sheep. The former was a 
rupee per head of buffaloes not engaged in cultivation, and Rs. 6 
per hundred head was the average in the latter. These receipts 
came to about Es. 30,000. 

Of the eleven subdivisions, Bij6pur is now included in the Col- 
lectorate of that name, and Pandliarpur has been transferred to 
ShoMpur. The remaining nine still belong to Sattura. By the 
introduction of the Survey settlement, which was commenced in 
1853 and concluded in 1862-63, there was a fall of about 4 per 
cent, in the assessment on the cultivated area, viz., from 
Rs. 11,95,380 to 11,51,890. 


18 * 
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TASGAON. 

The first subdivision into which the Survey settlement was 
introduced was that of Tasgaon, on the lapse of the estate to the 
British Government in consequence of the death of its chief in 
1848 without heirs. The eleven villages near Tasgfion and Atbni, 
with eight neighbouring villages, were formed into a Mamlatdar’s 
charge. It had a fairly certain and sufficient rainfall for early 
( hharif ) crops. The population averaged 243 to the square mile. 
Out of 9,000 people some 400 were weavers and dyers. The chief 
markets were Athni, Tasgaon, Sangli, and M/raj. With but in¬ 
significant exceptions, no revenue records were forthcoming of the 
time before the British occupation. The management was believed 
to have been on a par with that of other Mahratta chiefs. The 
Jcamdl, or recorded gross rental, was from twice to four times the 
amount realised. Less was often left to the ryot than was suffi¬ 
cient for food and the next year’s cultivation, and advances were 
made to make up the requisite amount for the latter purposes. 
What was not paid of the kamdl rental was added to the ryots’ 
outstanding balances, which were left to bo realised in the next 
favourable season, and held in ierrorem over the ryot to prevent 
his throwing up his cultivation. Bather than allow land to remain 
uncultivated, it was given out at any rate offered for it, and the 
difference between this and the nominal rental put down as Ichand 
lota , or loss according to agreement. Notwithstanding this system, 
under which improvement was, of course, impossible, the people 
were not badly off in a native point of view. They were not 
allowed to become wealthy, but they were seldom or never reduced 
below the level of a fair subsistence. 

The effect of an attempt to levy the full nominal rental in 1851 
in some of the villages was to throw much of the land out of cul¬ 
tivation; and although people contracted their holdings, throwing 
up the most heavily assessed lands, and resorted to other expe¬ 
dients, it was a long time before matters found tlieir proper level, 
after causing much suffering to the people. 

In the eight Soni villages, a fall in tillage of about 7,000 out of 
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TS^OOO acres took place between 1845-46 and 1851-52, and in the 
eleven Tasg&on villages one of about 5,000 acres. Remissions 
seem to have been granted liberally, but on the whole more was 
levied than in the lifetime of the Tasgaon chief. It resulted that 
by 1850-51 the lands were deeply mortgaged. Mr. Manson, the 
Assistant Political Agent, estimated that out of Rs. 40,370 paid 
on account of the first three instalments of the year, Rs. 19,310 
had been raised from money-lenders. He was at last satisfied that 
the rates of assessment were too high, a fact which, if the country 
had been under the regular Revenue officers and the Revenue Com¬ 
missioner, would certainly have been ascertained several years 
earlier, and prevented much suffering. 

The nineteen villages were distributed by the Survey officers for 
maximum dry-crop rates into four classes. Ten villages close to 
the Krishna river, with a good climate and good markets, formed 
the first group, with a maximum of Rs. 2. Five villages farther 
inland, with a less certain rainfall, formed the second, with one of 
R. 1 12a. Two villages, with a smaller rainfall and inferior 
markets, at a maximum of R. 1 8a., formed the third ; and the 
remaining two, not so well situated as any of the others, were the 
fourth group, with a maximum of 14a. Most of the villages held 
more or less garden land, of which about one-sixth was given to 
sugar-cane. The rest contained a little betel-leaf, turmeric, wheat, 
and vegetables. The old garden rates varied greatly, being as 
high as Rs. 8 3a. 6p. in one village. In most places water was 
found near the surface. The maximum rate in well-watered land 
was fixed at Rs. 4; in channel-watered, Rs. 4 12a.; and in land 
with two sources of irrigation, Rs. 6 4a. 

The result of the new rates as a whole was as follows:—• 


Class. 

Til¬ 

Former 

Eeut 

(1851-52). 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

lages. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

j Rental. 

1 

10 

Ra. 

64,499 

Acres. 

34,070 

Rs. 

45,112 

Acres. 

9,426 

Rs. 

7,409 

Acres. 

43.496 

Rs. 

52,521 

14,103 

2 

5 

15,843 

10,138 

9,463 

8,053 

4,640 

18,191 

3 

2 

2,257 

1,785 

1,290 

913 

314 

2,698 

1,604 

4 

2 

7,390 

0 ,663 

4,191 

2,194 

1,192 

8,857 

5,383 


19 

89,489 

52,656 

60,056 

20,586 

13,555 

73,242 

73,611 
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The settlement was introduced in 1852-53, reported in 1855-56, 
and sanctioned by Government in 1856-57. 

The following statement shows the result of the Survey settle¬ 
ments in these villages between 1855 and 1865 


Year. 


Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Grazing. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

1855-56 

Acres. 

62,168 

Kb. 

68,283 

11a. 

67,188 

Acres. 

8,810 

Rs. 

3,608 

Rs. 

1,082 

Acres. 

70,978 

Rs. 

70,796 

1864-65 

70,763 

71,575 

71,473 

086 

740 

1,652 

71,749 

72,213 


It is thus clear that almost all the land worth cultivation had 
been to,ken up, the 986 acres of waste left in 1865 bearing an 
average assessment of only 12a. 


KHATAO. 

In 1858-59 the Survey settlement was introduced into 105 
villages of Khatio and thirty-seven villages of the Mayni petty 
division of Khanapur. With the exception of about thirty vil¬ 
lages in the north, Ediatdo was a table-land divided from Pan- 
dharpur on the'east by a well-marked line of hills. On the east, 
towards Pandharpur, the rainfall was uncertain and scanty, whilst 
it increased in going westwards until it became sufficient and 
certain. Except in the east and south-east it was well placed for 
markets. The north-western villages resorted to Phaltan, and the 
western to Sattara, the two chief local trade centres, and there 
were smaller markets that wore also useful. The people lived 
almost entirely by agriculture, those in the west being better off 
than those in the east on account of the soil being richer, and 
having better markets, and the larger proportion of irrigation. 
In the east they had been tempted to take up more land 
than they could till properly, attracted by the low rates of asses- 
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merit prevalent. The revenue system had been the same as in 
Pandharpur, described under ShoMpur. 

In the twelve years from 1847 to 1858 the area of cultivation 
had been 165,703 acres on an average, the collections, remissions and 
reductions for the same period having been Es. 91,607, Es. 19,907 
and Es. 58,066. For the [five years 1853-58 the average acreage 
was 166,771, collections Es. 88,257, remissions Es. 23,153, and 
reductions Es. 58,894. The average collections per acre thus did 
not amount to half a rupee. The new Survey measurements showed 
276,760 acres of Government land in occupation and 23,376 of 
arable waste, or upwards of 100,000 acres of occupied land in 
excess of what was shown in the accounts. As the old survey 
showed only 8,098 acres of arable waste, nearly 100,011 acres of 
land which had been since cultivated must have been wrongly 
entered as unarable. 

The 105 villages were divided into six groups with the lowest 
maximum rate of a rupee in the eastern, rising to E. 1 14a. in the 
western villages, as climate and markets improved. There were 
about 8,500 acres of garden land, mostly given to wheat and 
vegetables. The average of the okl rates was high, and they 
varied considerably. The new rates were from Es. in the first 
to Es. 2 in the sixth class, the average increasing from east to 
west. 

The estimated general result was as follows :— 



Vil¬ 

lages. 

Collections 
of 1857-58. 


Survey. 


Maxi- 

Class. 

On Area of 
1857-58. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Dry-Crop 
Rate. 

1 

10 

Rd. 

17,749 

Ka. 

14,145 

Rs. 

339 

Rs. 

14,484 

Rs, a. 

1 14 

2 

14 

21,660 

19,819 

033 

20,452 

22,079 

1 10 

3 

27 

18,906 

21,276 

803 

1 6 

4 

21 

15,309 

20,910 

984 

21,894 

1 4 

5 

20 

10,298 

16,080 

489 

16,569 

1 2 

6 

13 

7,314 

11,337 

442 

11,779 

1 0 


105 

i 

91,236 

1,03,567 

3,690 

1,07,257 

— 
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This shows an immediate increase of about 13 £ per cent, m 
tine revenue, to rise eventually to 17 \ when the waste was 
absorbed. The rates corresponded with those of other similarly 
situated villages of other subdivisions already settled. There was 
a reduction in the first two groups, but an increase in all the 
rest. The latter had much poor soil that was not brought to 
account by the old survey, and was held at even less than grazing 
rates. The same state of things had been found in Pandhatpur, 
and the Nateputa petty division of Khatao, where the increase 
in the assessment had not caused any dissatisfaction. The pro¬ 
posals were sanctioned in February 1859. 


KHANA'PUR (Maim Portion). 

The Mayni petty division of Khandpur was settled in the same 
year. Its thirty-seven villages lay close to, and corresponded 
with, the villages in the south-western half of Khatao in climate 
and character. The large markets of Sattara and Kanid were 
easily accessible by made roads. In the eleven years ending in 
1857-58 tillage fell from 59,183 acres to 37,210, and collections 
from Rs. 42,700 to Rs. 37,210, whilst remissions increased from 
Rs. 1,180 to Rs. 4,590. The rates proposed wore regulated by 
those of the corresponding Khatao villages. The fifteen eastern 
villages corresponded with the third class of Khatao and had a 
maximum of Rs. 1 6a.; the nineteen central villages were similar 
to the second class of Khatao, and had the same maximum of 
R. 1 10a., while the two western villages corresponded with those 
of the first class in Khatao and had also its maximum of R. 1 14a. 

There were over 3,800 acres of garden land which under the 
old system had sometimes been oppressively assessed. The new 
rates were fixed at from Rs. in first class villages to Rs. in 
third class. As these rates led to a lowering of the assessment in 
garden lands, it was hoped the people would thereby be reconciled 
to the increase in dry-crop rates. 

The general result of the settlement will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing statement:— 
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Class. 

A r il- 

lages. 

Old Assess¬ 
ment on 
Cultivation 
of 1857-58. 

Survey. 

Maximum 

1 Dty-Crop 
j Rates. 

Now Rates 
on the Same 
Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

1 

2 

3,634 

2,563 

165 

2,728 

1 14 

2 

19 

21,384 

27,785 

1,557 

29,342 

1 10 

3 

15 

12,190 

13,109 

986 

14,095 

1 6 


36 

37,208 

43,457 

i 

2,708 

46,165 

— 


The immediate increase in revenue was thus 16*7 per cent., and 
if the waste was taken up it would rise to 24 per cent. Here, 
as elsewhere, all direct levies of fees from the ryots by district 
and village officers were put a stop to. 


KOKEGAW 

Twenty-five villages of the Koregaon subdivision were settled 
in 1859-60. It lay to tho west of the hills that separate the 
valley of the Krishna from that of the Yerla and its feeders ; the 
hills separated it from Khatao. The climate was very good, the 
rainfall being more plentiful and certain than in the country to 
the east of the hills. The better kinds of soil generally produced 
two crops a year; 3,773 acres were in garden, chiefly watered by* 
channels from the small streams that abounded* It was also 
well off for markets, the western villages being from four to ten 
miles from Sattura ; in the south wa8 the large market town of 
Rahimatpur, and in the north Dear, in addition to other smaller 
markets. Excellent made roads kept communication open all the 
year round. Manufactures were of no importance. 

The old rates of assessment were high and extremely unequal. 
Permanent reductions of assessment (lavni totd ) had been more 
sparingly granted in the villages near Sattara than in the eastern 
villages. The average dry-crop rates in entire villages were some¬ 
times as high as Es. 2, and those on garden lands Rs. 9. The 
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people were accordingly deeply in debt. A good deal of money 
came in from wages earned on the construction of the G. I. I J . 
Railway and from the hiring out of carts for the Puna and 
Sattara traffic, otherwise an increase in cultivation could not have 
taken place* 

In the twelve years ending In 1858-59 cultivation had fallen 
from 68,489 acres in 1847-48 to 60,428 in 1855-56, and again 
risen to 62,991 in 1858-59; collections similarly had fallen from 
Rs. 1,46,250 to Rs. 1,26,170, and again risen to Rs. 1,49,530. 
Permanent reductions of assessment were Rs. 25,295 in 1847-48 
and Es. 23,641 in 1858-59, while remissions had been as high as 
Rs, 24,591 in 1851-52, and from 1854-55 to 1858-59 varied from 
Rs. 3,493 to Rs. 8,936. The seventy-three villages were arranged 
for maximum dry-crop rates into three groups with maximum 
dry-crop rates from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2 \; in the first class were nine¬ 
teen villages in the west, the best off in the matter of climate and 
markets; in the third were the twenty-five villages in the east 
and north-east which were the worst off in these respects; and the 
intermediate twenty-nine villages were placed in the second class. 
The rates in the first two classes were higher than any hitherto 
introduced into any part of the Deccan. Por garden lands the 
maximum rates proposed were Rs. 6^, Rs. 6, and Rs. 5| for the 
three classes, but it was estimated that the average rate would 
not be more than Rs. 4. Notwithstanding the unusually high 
dry-crop rates, the general result was only a fall from Rs. 1,49,530 
to Rs. 1,36,950, or 8 per cent, on the tillage of 1858-59. 


Glass. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

On Cultiva¬ 
tion of 

1858-69 (Old). 


Survey. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Dry-Crop 

Rates. 

On the 
Same (New). 

Wasto. 

Total. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. 

1 

19 

61,946 

51,606 

1,281 

52,887 

3 0 

2 

29 

53,054 

48,334 

1,585 

49,919 

2 12 

3 

25 

34,535 

37,009 

1,622 

38,631 

2 8 


73 

1,49,535 

1,36,949 

4,488 

1,41,437 

— 


The rates were approved by Government in January 1860. 
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KHANAPUR {Main Division). 


In the same year a Survey settlement was introduced iuto the 
M&mlatdar's division of KMnapur, in the east of the district. It 
contained fifty-six villages, which lay immediately to the south of 
the Mayni villages settled in the previous year. On the south it 
was bounded by Athni in Belgam, and T&9g6on. On the west lay 
the Kar&d subdivision. The rainfall diminished from west to 
east, and the cultivation and crops were similar to those of ICore- 
g&on, There were several small markets within its limits, but its 
principal market was Kar/id, about ten miles to the west. The 
road to the coast by the Kumbharli Pass ran through the south 
of KMiutpur from east to west, and the Belgian-Satt&ra road 
passed through the west from south to north, so that, as regards 
roads and markets, the western villages had an advantage over 
the rest. The people were fairly well off, and not so hampered 
by debt as those in Roregaon. Manufactures were inconsiderable. 

During the period of twelve years ending in 1858-59, the area 
of tillage had not varied much. The average acreage had been 
6*6,503 acres, and the average collections Rs, 57,990. Permanent 
reductions had been from a little over Rs. 14,000 to Rs. 15,000, 
whilst in 1857-58 and 1858-59 ordinary remissions practically 
disappeared. Whilst under the Satt-ara R&j6s the permanent re¬ 
ductions had neither been unnecessarily lavish, as in the east, nor 
too restricted, as in the west. 

The average rates of assessment in all but the latter part of the 
country had been low; at the same time the assessment was very 
uneven. The Survey proposed four groups for maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment, consisting of seventeen, nineteen, thirteen, 
and seven villages, the rates being Rs. 2, R. 1 12a., R. 1 9a., and 
R. 1 6a. respectively. The first was in the west, with the best 
climate and markets, and the other three joined it successively 
towards the east. Rs. 5 and Rs. 4^ were the highest garden rates 
proposed in the first and second classes, and Rs. 4 and Rs. 3 12a. 
for the third and fourth. As much of the garden land was, how¬ 
ever, poor, the average, it was estimated, would not come to more 
than Rs. 2 12a. 
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TEE LAND JR EVENED OF BOMBAY. 


The general effect of the new* settlement was to increase the 
revenue but slightly, from Es. 67,390 to Es. 67,430, and to leave 
a possible increase, if the waste lands were taken up, from 
Es. 67,432 to Es. 73,420, or nearly 9 per cent. 

The following statement shows the details for the different 


groups:— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old 

Assessment 
on Tillage 
ol 1858-59. 

Survey. 

1 

Highest 

Dry-Crop 

Kates. 

New Assess¬ 
ment on the 
Same Aren. 

Waste. 

Total 



It s. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Re. a. 

1 

17 

19,468 

16,387 

1,737 

18,124 

2 0 

2 

19 

23,343 

25,238 

2,166 

27,404 

1 12 

3 

13 

19,545 

20,162 

1,352 

21,514 

1 9 

4 

7 

5,038 

5,645 

733 

6,378 

1 6 


56 

67,394 

67,432 

5,988 

73,420 

— 


It will be seen that there was a sensible lowering of rental in 
the first group, where it was apparently required. The proposals 
were sanctioned by Government in January 1860. 


VAT. 

Vai, in the extreme north-west of the district, was the next sub¬ 
division to receive a Survey settlement. In the Mamlatdar’s and 
Mahalkari’s charges together there were 103 villages. It lay west 
of Koregaon, was bounded on the south and south-east by Satt&ra 
and Jaoli, and on the west by the villages on the Mahabloshvar 
hills under the charge of the Superintendent of the hill station. 
The Mahalkari’s villages were in the valley of the Nira river in the 
north. In the eastern villages of this charge the rainfall was 
somewhat light and uncertain, but very favourable in the western. 
Those of the Mamlatdar’s charge, from east to south, were as 
good for dry crop as could be found. Nearer and under the Ma- 
Mbleshwar hills the rain became too heavy for dry-crop, and the 
cultivation on the sides and tops of the hills was by no means 
continuous, fallow for from three to eight years being allowed 
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^Sfter two or three years* cropping with hill grains. Rice was also 
raised near the hills, and there was a good deal of garden land, 
partly irrigated from wells, but mostly from channels led from 
perennial streams. 

Vsii was well off for markets. There was a daily market in the 
town itself, and beyond the boundaries were Bhor, Sattara, Pkai- 
tan, and Malcolmpeth (Mahfibleshvar). Roads were open to Puna 
and Mahableshvar, and the people on the whole were fairly well 
off. The hill people found a good outlet for jungle produce at 
the hill station. 

The subdivision had been surveyed by Capt. Adams in 1820 to 
1824, and his measurements had formed the basis of the accounts, 
but the ancient rates of assessment had been continued. Per¬ 
manent reductions (lavni iota) had been made more freely in the 
east than in the west near Sattara under the Rajas’ management, 
the principle of which was to squeeze the last rupee out of good 
soils, and let the poor go for what they would fetch. A common 
result was that good soils went out of cultivation, and the people 
were obliged to cultivate the poorer soils. The dry-crop rates 
were Rs. 4 and Rs. 5, and iu garden lands they rose as high as 
Rs. 12 or Rs. 14, but the ordinary average garden rate was from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. The cultivated area had in the thirteen years 
ending in 1859-60 averaged 88,730 acres; collections had in¬ 
creased f rom Rs. 78,140 in 1853-54 to Rs. 1,05,310 in 1858-59. 
Remissions, in addition to the permanent reductions, had averaged 
Rs. 10,450. In the last few years they had been less, on account 
of the rise in prices. 

An increase in cultivation set in in 1855-56, when measure¬ 
ment began, and continued steadily, so that collections also were 
larger by about 12 per cent. The old assessment was very uneven, 
considerable areas having been taxed at needlessly low rates, so 
that readjustment was required more than lowering. 

The twenty-nine villages in the Mahalkari’s charge were 
classed in four groups. Iu the first were seven villages in the 
west, with the best rainfall, and in the fourth, eight of the dry 
villages bordering on the Puna and Satt&ra road. The other two 
groups, of nine and five villages, lay intermediately between the 
first and fourth. 
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The seventy-four villages under the direct charge of the MYim- 
latdar were arranged in six classes, with maximum dry-crop rates 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 1. The first took in twenty villages in the east, 
which had an ample but not excessive rainfall; and the second, 
third, and fourth proceeded in regular order westwards, tho rain¬ 
fall becoming too heavy for dry-crop, and the villages cut off from 
markets. These had ten, four, and eight villages respectively, 
with maximum rates of Rs. 2 10a., Rs. 2 6a., and Rs. 2 2a. The 
fifth and sixth class villages were hill villages, which had some 
permanent cultivation, some Uadli, or land cropped for three years 
and then left fallow from one to four years; and the rest Jcumri 
or dali, on the hill sides, where the crops were grown in ash- 
mauttre. Tho two latter had rates of 6a. and 3a. The lands per¬ 
manently cropped stood at R. 1 and R. 1 2a. The new garden 
rates ranged from Rs. 2 12a. in the fourth group under tho Ma- 
b&lkari to Rs. 5f in the first under the M&mlatd&r. 

The average rice rates were Rs. 3 3a. 9p. in the villages under 
the Mah&lkari, and as follows in tho Mamlatdar’s six groups :— 


fv«. ft. p. 

1s t class . 2 12 5 

2nd class .557 


Rs. a. p. Ks. a. p. 

3rd class . 3 13 10 5th class . 4 2 10 

4th class . 4 11 G 6th class .463 


The following statement shows the general result of the revision : 



Class. 

Til¬ 

lages. 

Old Assess¬ 
ment on 
Cultivation 
of 1859-60. 

Survey. 

New on 
Same Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


r 

1 

7 

9,511 

7,074 

198 

7,272 

Mahal- J 

i 

2 

9 

8,932 

8,26*4 

92 

8,356 

kari 

i 

3 

5 

6,622 

6,544 

54 

6,598 


l 

4 

8 

8,048 

10,321 

130 

10,451 


r 

1 

20 

46,599 

39,845 

836 

40,681 



2 

10 

11,071 

10,045 

177 

10,222 

Mamlat- 


3 

4 

2,066 

1,549 

21 

1,570 

dar 

i 

4 

8 

2,394 

2,466 

79 

2,545 


! 

5 

23 

6,708 

6,438 

70 

6,508 

I 

i 

6 

9 

2,415 

2,732 

49 

2,781 




103 

1,04,366 

95,278 

1,706 

96,984 
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The rental was thus lowered by about 9 per cent., with a 
margin of only Rs. 1,706 to be made up by new cultivation. 


SATTARA'. 

In 1861-62 the Sattara subdivision of 101 villages was settled. 
Sattara was bounded on the west by the range of hills that runs 
parallel to the main crest of the Sahy&dris, separated from it by 
the Koina valley; on the north by Koreguon, on the east by the 
Krishna river, and on the south by Targfion. It consisted of two 
valleys, that of the Yennl on the north, and that of the Urmodi 
or Parli river on the south of the Sattar/i fort range. Both these 
rivers fell into the Krishna, and their valleys merged into that of 
the latter, which formed the eastern boundary of the subdivision. 
Throughout the eastern half of the subdivision the rainfall was so 
certain and ample that in most seasons all good dry-crop soils 
yielded two crops. Towards the west the rainfall became heavier, 
till, in the hill villages at the head of the Parli valley, only MIL 
grains and rice could be grown. A considerable area of garden 
land was watered from wells and channels (path) in the centre 
and east, and from channels in the west almost exclusively. 

The only villages not well off for communications were those at 
the head of the Parli valley, but these even were not more than 
twelve miles in a direct line from Sattara. The subdivision was 
exceedingly well off for markets, Sattdrd itself requiring every 
kind of field produce, and the numerous lines of traffic demanding 
large supplies of grain and fodder for cattle. On the whole the 
people were well to do, the ryots being able to eko out a living 
even where the rates were heaviest, by hiring out carts and working 
in Bombay. 

In the fourteen years ending in 1860-61 the area in occupation 
averaged 43,643 acres, the collections Rs. 85,770, and the remissions 
Rs. 6,720. All this time the lami tota varied from Rs. 11,640 to 
Rs. 12,352. As in Koreg&on and Vai, the assessment was extremely 
uneven, and in the east very high, being in some cases as high as 
Rs. 10 or Rs. 12. They could probably never have been realised, 
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as t"here was a large proportion of poor soil; but there was a large 
area of land held rent-free, or paying only quit-rents, to make up 
for the loss, on consideration of which the R&j&s had levied heavy 
rates on the Government lands. 

Survey rates corresponding to those fixed in the previous year 
in the Mamlatdars division of VYu were proposed, the villages 
being divided into seven groups, with maximum rates ranging 
from Rs. 3 down to R. 1 in the hill villages. Forty-four villages 
to the east, and as far as a little to the west of a line running 
north and south through Sattara, were placed in the first class. 
Theso included all the highly assessed villages. Thence towards 
the west the group rates fell as the rainfall became excessive and 
the villages less accessible. There was a sudden drop in the two 
lowest groups, which were made up of hill villages only. 

The following two statements show the maximum rates, &c. in 
the various groups and the general effect on the rental.— 


Class. 

Til¬ 

lages. 

Maximum 
Dry Crop. 

Average 
Garden Kate. 

Itico. 



Its. 

a. 

Its. 

a. 


Maximum. 
Rs. a. 

Average. 
Rs. a. 


1 

2 

44 

12 

3 

2 

0 

10 

}* 

14 


9 

•{ 

3 

4 

7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

10 

2 

6 

} 4 

8 

f 

8 

0 

4 

5 

4 

4 

7 

2 

2 


7 

8 

4 

11 

3 

5 

7 

1 

14 

4 

0 

7 

0 

4 

11 

9 

6 

IP 

1 

1 




0 

8 

5 

6 

2 

7 

10* 

1 

0 

3 

0 


6 

0 

4 

10 

4 



Vil¬ 

Old Assessment 

Survey. 

Class. 

lages. 

on Tillago 
of 1860-66. 

New on the 
Same Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

44 

71,310 

61.945 

2,460 

64,405 

2 

12 

6,712 

6,747 

120 

6,867 

3 

10 , 

5,391 

7,054 

61 

7,115 

4 

7 

3,007 

4,111 

24 

4,135 

5 

7 

1,872 

2,054 

21 

2,075 

6 

11* 

2,132 

2,255 

6 

2,261 

7 

10* 

1,461 

1,762 

51 

1,813 



91,885 

85,928 

2,743 

88,671 


* Hill villages. 
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Government merged both the sixth and seventh groups into 
one, with a maximum rate of R. 1, hut with this exception sanc¬ 
tioned the proposals. 


JXOLI. 

In 18(31-62 the revision of J/ioli was undertaken. It consisted 
of three main valleys, the Kudal valley, the Medha valley, up 
which the Sattiri and Mah&bleshvar road ran, and the upper 
Koina valley, with a portion of the table-land on each side of the 
Koina, the last running north and south, parallel to the Sahyadris, 
and the other two from east to west. Every variety of climate 
occui’red within its limits. In the east of the Kudal valley, near 
the Vai and Sattara road, the rains were light enough to admit 
of first-class dry-crop cultivation, while at Mahableshvar the fall 
was from 150 to 870 inches, so that nothing but hill-grains could 
be grown. In the eastern Medha and Kudal valley villages, in 
the better kinds of soil, two crops could be grown in the season. 
In the hill villages most of the land was cropped for two or three 
years and then left fallow for from three to six. Rice was the 
staple crop in all these villages, and some villages produced con¬ 
siderable’ quant.itie s of sug ane. 

The Jaoli hill villages were well off for markets. Sattara was 
within easy reach of the eastern Medha villages, and produce 
from all the hill villages was absorbed by Mahableshvar; the 
latter were all within twelve or fourteen miles of it but the 
extreme southern villages on the Koina. These were within a 
reasonable distance by bullock track of the port of Chiplt'm, 
whence all sorts of produce went, by sea to Bombay. A consider¬ 
able bullock traffic between the plains above the hills and the port 
of Mahad also moved by the Medha and Kudal valleys across the 
Mahableshvar range, and created a great demand for fodder. 

The revenue management in the greater portion of these valleys 
was very rude. The lands of a village were generally divided among 
a number of persons originally of one family and bearing the same 
name. The villagers knew the portions held by each, but there was 
no precise record of the situation of the lauds of each shown in the 
accounts. Each person was debited with his share of the village 
revenue. Those whose names were entered in the accounts tilled 
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part of tlieir land themselves and sublet the rest to others on 
their own terms. In the Medha and Kuddl valleys land of 
similar quality in adjacent villages was let at very different rates, 
and the assessment consequently was very uneven. In the hill 
villages the assessments were generally moderate, but though 
prices had of late doubled, the revenue had not increased more 
than 10 per cent. The condition of the people had, however, im¬ 
proved, as the rise had enabled them to do without remissions, 
and to bring all hut 928 acres of the arable waste into cultivation. 

In the fourteen years ending in 1860-61 collections had first 
fallen from Rs. 38,500 in 1847-48 to Rs, 21,940 in 1853-54, and 
again risen to Rs. 41,580 ; remissions had also risen from Es. 2,330 
in 1847-48 to Rs. 16,950 in 3853-54, and again fallen to Rs. 40 in 
1860-61. The 141 villages were arranged in seven classes with 
dry-crop rates from Rs. 3 to R. 1 la. They were almost the 
same as those proposed for Sattdra. A rate of Rs. 3 was fixed 
for the villages farthest east in the Kudal valley on the Satt&rd- 
Vdi road, and became smaller towards the western hills. In the 
sixth and seventh class hill villages the dry-crop and hill rates 
wore rather higher than those of the Satt&ra hill villages, as they 
profited by the nearness of Mahiibleshvar and Chipldn, Garden 
land was almost confined to the Medha and Kuddl valleys; in the 
hill villages and Koina valley there was but little. The same 
rates as for Sattdrd were proposed for them. 

The grouping and rates wero as follows :— 










Rico. 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

Maximum » 

Average 






lages. 

Dry Crop. 

Garden. 













Maximum. 

Average. 



Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

1 

2 

8 

6 

3 

2 

0 

10 

} 5 

4 


9 


2 

5 

10 1 

0 0 

3 1 

14 

2 

6 


8 

1 

8 

0 

4 

8 6 

4 

7 

2 

2 

i 4 

7 

0 

4 

10 4 

5 

14 

- 1 

14 

4 

0 

7 

0 

5 

4 0 

6 

73* 

1 

2 

l <? 

A 

f 

7 

8 

3 

11 11 

7 

19* 

1 

1 

5 3 


i 

7 

0 

4 

14 2 


141 











* Hill villagos. 



















On the culti vation of 1860-61 this showed a fall from Rs. 41,579 
to Rs. 40,020, or 3*7 per cent. These proposals were sanctioned 
by Government with the same exception as in SattArA, viz. that 
the two lowest classes, the hill villages, were placed under a single 
maximum rate of R. 1. 


TA'RGAOK. 

The TArgAon subdivision, comprising in the charges of the 
MAmlatdar and MahAlkari fifty-five villages, came under revision 
in 1861-62. In position it corresponded with that of SattArA, 
except that it stretched a little farther east and west. On the 
west it touched the main SahyAdri range, including the lower 
Koina valley, and in the east it reached the hills that separated 
KhatAo and KliAnApur from Koregaon, SattArA, and JvarAd in 
the Krishna valley. The hulk of tho Mainlafcdar’s villages were in 
the Krishna valley, where the rainfall was generally sufficient and 
certain for good dry-crop cultivation, two crops often being raised 
in the same season. Farther to the west the rains became heavier, 
till on the western border only hill cultivation became possible. 

The valleys of the Krishna and Koina were well provided with 
roads leading to the markets of KarAd and SattArA, as well as to 
the seaport of Chiplun, The produce of the hill villages was 
easily disposed of in the Konkau. 
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some years before the Surrey (1857-62) the men of this 
part of the country had been in the habit of leaving their homes 
and going to labour at Bombay, Khandala, or even beyond sea to 
China. Thus the people on the whole were fairly well-to-do* 
The land was carefully tilled, and the burden of the debt had 
been lightened by the recent rise in prices. In the fourteen years 
ending in 1860-61 the cultivated area averaged 51,995 acres, 
collections Rs, 86,600, and remissions Rs. 8,900, 

The fifty-five villages were arranged in six classes for maxi¬ 
mum dry-crop rates, which nearly corresponded with those in 
SattArA. The first group, of twenty-four villages, included all 
in the centre of the Krishna valley, the best off for climate and 
communications. The second, of seven villages, included some 
under a ridge parallel to the SaliyAdris, not so favourably situated 
with regard to communications, and those immediately to the 
west of the first class. The third, fourth, and fifth contained 
only one, two, and five villages respectively, which lay farther 
and farther to the west, the reason of their being so few in 
number being that in those quarters most of the villages were 
alienated. The sixth class consisted of three hill villages in the 
MAmlatdar’s and thirteen in the Mahalkari’s charge; they were 
in out-of-the-way positions, and in an inferior position to both 
tlie SattArA and Jaoli villages. The best garden lands of TargAon 
were superior to those of SattArA, and the rates were somewhat 
higher. There were only 153 acres of rice land in the first four 
classes, assessed a little lower than in SattArA. 

The following statement shows the several rat os :— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Maximum 
Dry Crop. 

Average 

Garden. 

Rice Land. 

Maximum. 

Average. 



Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 

24 

3 

0 

5 

12 

9 

0 

3 

7 

2 

2 

7 

2 

10 

5 

0 

8 

0 

4 

5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

6 

4 

8 

7 

8 

3 

6 

10 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

7 

0 

2 

0 

11 

5 

5 

1 

14 

4 

0 

7 

0 

4 

13 

7 

6 

16 

1 

0 

2 

8 

5 

0 

2 

12 

8 
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enow assessments showed a fall of 7 per cent., from Rs. 93,340 
Rs. 86,530, shown in detail of classes below:— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

On Cultivation 
of 1860-01 (Old). 

On the Same 

Rico. 

Area (Now). 

Waste. 

Total. 

1 

24 

Eh. 

71,730 

Ks. 

64,609 

Rs. 

2,318 

Rb. 

66,927 

2 

7 

14,328 

14,090 

522 

14,612 

3 

1 

1,401 

1,435 

— 

1,435 

4 

2 

982 

814 

4 

818 

5 

5 

1,661 

1,675 

2 

1,677 

6 

16 

3,236 

3,91] 

44 

3,955 


55 

93,338 

86,534 

2,890 

89,424 


There was, it will be seen, a considerable reduction in the 
first class, where the existing rates had in some cases been exces¬ 
sively high. In tbe other classes down to the fifth the old assess¬ 
ments had been much more moderate. In the hill villages the 
dry-crop rates rose, and those in rice lands were reduced. 


KARAD. 

In 1862-63 the Survey settlement was carried into effect in 
eighty-eight villages of Kar&d, and in the remaining fifty-three 
villages of T&rgaon in the Helvak petty division. Kardd lay to 
the south of Targaon, and was very similar to it and Sattar&. 
On its east lay Khanapur, separated by a range of hills. It con¬ 
sisted of three valleys, viz.: part of the Krishna valley, the main 
direction of which was north and south, the lower part of the 
Koina, running east and west, and the valley of Kola, running 
west, between high spurs up to the inner range of the Sahyadris. 

All these valleys contained the finest black soil, and tbe rains 
were as certain and ample as in Targ&on and Sattdrd. In the 
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villages at the head of the Kola valley and on the table-land on 
the top of the hills which bounded it, the rainfall became too 
heavy, and the ordinary dry-crops were replaced by hill grains. 
The dry-crop tillage of the centre of the subdivision was excellent, 
and there were 4,684 acres of garden lands, producing sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and other valuable products. There were 1,911 acres 
of rice, chiefly in the western villages, much of which yielded 
second crops. 

Except in the Kola valley, the subdivision was well off for 
markets and roads. The road from Belg&m and Kolhapur to 
SatMrfi passed along the right bank of the Krishna, and that by 
the Kumbharli pass to Chipldn up the left bank of the Koina, 
producing a large demand for fodder. Karad itself was a place 
of considerable trade, and there were other minor local markets. 
Chiefly from the opening of the Kumbharli pass and the recent 
high prices, the people wore well-to-do, though not free of debt, 
except in the upper Kola valley, where the rain was excessive 
and they were far from markets. In the Koina and Krishna 
valleys cultivation was careful and good. In the fifteen years pre¬ 
ceding the Surrey in Karad] cultivation had averaged 74,359 
acres, collections Ks. 1,69,030, and remissions, in addition to the 
permanent reductions from the old nominal gross rental (kamdl), 
Ks. 9,830. Large expenditure on public works had also for some 
years provided ample employment for the labouring classes, and 
thrown money into the country. Assessments were still, however* 
uneven, and in some cases high. Where there was much alien¬ 
ated land these high rates were an indirect method of deriving 
revenue from them; for no one was allowed to hold highly 
assessed Government land without holding alienated land with it. 

The eighty-eight Karad villages were thrown into six classes. 
The first contained forty-one in the valley of the Krishna and the 
lower Koina and Kola valleys near their meeting with the Krishna. 
These had a certain supply of rain, and were well placed for roads, 
and markets. The second, third, and fourth groups included 
the less accessible Koina and Kola valley tillages farther to the 
west. The second class also included villages to the east, under 
and among the spurs of the hills to the east of the Krishna valley. 
The fifth class included the villages at the head of the Kola valley 
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Class. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Dry-crop. 
Rs. a. 

3 0 
2 10 
2 6 
2 2 

1 14 

1 0 


Garden and Rice. 
JRb. 

9 

8 



The general result was a reduction of 11 per cent, on the col¬ 
lections of the year previous to the settlement. 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Assessment 
on Cultivation 
of 18G1-62. 

Survey. 

New Assessment 
on the Same 
Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

41 

1,24,324 

1,08,326 

5,576 

1,13,902 

2 

12 

25,926 

26,856 

1,695 

28,551 ■ 

3 

11 

18,422 

14,778 

514 

15,292 

4 

8 

6,886 

5,062 

351 

5,413 

5 

8 

8,037 

7,697 

275 

7,972 

6 

8 

2,167 

2,578 

253 

2,831 


88 

1,85,762 

1,65,297 

8,664 

1,73,961 


The first class villages, in which there was a considerable reduc¬ 
tion, were those in which the system of taxing Government lands 
heavily, in order to derive revenue from alienated lands held 
conjointly with them, had prevailed. In the third, fourth, and 
fifth classes it was necessary to mark the difference in the value 
of land in them and that of the second class by the latter having 
been provided with improved communications. 
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T Am AON (HELVAK). 

In 1862-63 tlie fifty-three villages of the Helvak petty division 
were revised to complete the entire subdivision of T&rg6on. They 
were mostly near the Sahy&dris, in the Koina valley or on the hills 
that surrounded it, and joined the Karad portion of the valley. 
The Karad-Chiplun road, running along the left bank of the 
Koina, gave the villages a decided advantage in disposing of fodder 
and grain for cattle. It had 1,171 acres of Government rice land, 
and 190 of garden. Most of the cultivation was that of hill 
grains, which required fallows. The condition of the people, as in 
Karud, was well-to-do in the lower Koina, and poor in the hill 
tracts. In the fifteen years ending in 1861-62 the Helvak area of 
tillage had averaged 31,951 acres, collections Ks. 10,490, and per¬ 
manent reductions, between Rs. 3,400 and Ks. 4,369. Remissions 
since 18$5-56 had been nothing or merely nominal. The remark¬ 
able fall in area and collections from 32.364 acres and Ks. 11,000 
in 1847-48 to 31,674 acres and Rs. 10,780, notwithstanding the 
rise in prices, was explained by the fact that most of the villages 
paid an assessment in the lump, so that all the arable land was 
shown as occupied, which it really was not. The Targaon rates 
appeared suitable to these villages, which were thrown into four 
groups, with maximum rates varying from Rs. 2 2a. to R. 1, and 
garden rates of Rs. 7 and Rs. 5. 

The general effect of the new proposals will be seen from the 
annexed statement:— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Assessment 
on Cultivation 
of 1801-62. 

Survey. 

Now Assessment 
on the Same 
Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

o 

1.511 

1,925 

19 

1,944 

2 

7 

3,932 

5,430 

19 

5,440 

8 

12 

662 

882 

4 

886 

4 

32 

4,672 

5,644 

135 

5,779’ 


53 

10,777 

13,881 

177 

14.049 
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The rise from Rs. 10,777 to Es. 13,881, or 28 per cent., was pro- 
posed on the ground of the opening of the Kumbh&rli pass, and 
the late great rise in prices. It was, it will be seen, general in all 
four sroups. Both Karad and Helvak were sanctioned in March 
1863. , 


VA'LVA'. 

• 

The last of the Sattara subdivisions, Yalvd, was settled in 
1862-63. It lay in the south-west corner of the district between 
the Y&rna and Krishna rivers, aud. was dealt with according to its 
old boundaries, notwithstanding some recent redistribution of 
some of its villages. It lay to the south of Karad, and was other¬ 
wise bounded on the north-east and east by the Krishna, and the 
south and south-west by the Y&rna. The east, near where the 
Krishna and Ydrna met, was a rich plain of black soil. Towards 
the west it became more billy, broken by small spurs from the 
Sahyadris, with tracts of indl or stony land. In the west itself it 
was exceedingly hillv. The rainfall varied, being too heavy on 
the Sahyddris and for some miles down the Ydrna for any but 
hill grains, and proceeding eastward became, to the east of the 
centre of the subdivision, well suited for dry crops. The centre 
and west had also much rice and garden land, the latter watered 
both from wells and channels, and producing considerable crops 
of sugar-cane. The Sattdrd-Kolhapur road crossed the tract from 
north to south, and a cleared branch of this passed southwards to 
Battis-Shirala. These were the only made roads. Traffic was, 
however, practicable for nine months to seaports in Ratndgiri, or 
eastward to Sdngli and Miraj. The people were on the whole 
prosperous, and the ruling assessment light compared with that 
of Kar&d or Tasgdon. 

In the fifteen years ending in 1861-62 the area of cultivation 
had risen about 3,000 acres, and collections from Ks. 2,10,768 in 
1847-48 to Rs. 2,34,605 in 1861-62. The returns of area were 
unreliable, as the Survey records proved that one-fourth had not 
been brought to account. Of the whole Survey area of 157,129 
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acres, 10,777 were good garden and rice lands. The] existing 
average acre rate of R. 1 7a. lip. could not have been on the whole 
heavy, therefore, but the burden of assessment was probably un¬ 
evenly distributed. Remissions had greatly decreased with tho 
rise in prices, in consequence of which the assessment had grown 
light. 

Six classes for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment were 
arranged, with rates fromRs.2 10a. to R. 1. Those in the first 
class were near Karad, in the Krishna valley. The second took 
in all of central and south-eastern Valva to a little to the west of 
the Kolhapur-Sattard road. Their highest rate was Rs. 2 6a. 
For the remaining classes the rates fell as the groups lay more to 
the west, as shown below. The general resul t was a rise of 5 per 
cent, on the rental of 1861-62 from Rs. 2,84,605 to Rs. 2,53,491 : — 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old A3SG83- 
moTit on 
Tillage Area 
of 1861 - 62 . 

Survey. 

New Assess¬ 
ment on the 
Same Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Maxi¬ 
mum 
Dry Crop. 

Rice and 
Garden 
Maximum 



Ss. 

Rs. 

Rfl. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

1 

10 

(14,063 

62,863 

2,166 

65,029 

2 10 

8 0 

2 

37 

1,28,604 

1,46,756 

4,437 

1,51,193 

2 6 

7 8 

3 

11 

13,958 

13.639 

879 

14,018 

2 2 

7 0 

4 

15 

14,811 

16,984 

418 

17,402 

1 14 

7 0 

& 

12 

9,000 

10,223 

375 

10,598 

1 10 

G 0 

6 

18 

2,909 

8,020 

1,895 

4,421 

1 0 

5 0 

Total 

103 

2,34,605 

2,53,491 

9,170 

2,62,661 

— 

— 


A marked increase of. tillage area and collections accompanied 
and followed the introduction of tho Survey settlements. From 
1855, when it affected seventeen villages, to 1881-82, after it had 
been extended to the whole 981, the net revenue rose from 
Rs. 10,99,734 to Rs. 11,80,096. The cultivated area of Govern¬ 
ment land rose from 812,675 acres to 1,360,734, and that of waste 
fell from 185,188 acres to 77,612. The value of grazing fees fell 
with this from Rs. 18,155 to Rs. 2,908. The waste still left was 
of small value, the average assessment being only 3a. 7p. In¬ 
clusive of quit-rents, the realisable revenue in 1881-82 had risen 
from Rs. 11,39,564 to Rs. 13,59,457. The remissions had fallen 
from Rs. 2,93,381 to Rs. 148. 
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The thirty-six villages now comprised in the subdivision of 
Tasgaon came under revision, on the expiration of the first gua¬ 
ranteed period of thirty years, in 1887. The Superintendent's 
proposals were sanctioned in the same year. It is bounded on the 
north by KhanApur, on the east and south by villages belonging 
to the Jatb, SAngli, and Miraj States, and on the west, by Valva. 
Its villages are throughout intermingled with those of the Native 
States mentioned. 

In the north-eastern portion, where, as well as in the eastern, 
the villages are much cut up by ranges of low hills branching from 
the KhAuApur plateau, the soil is as a rule poor and light. Near 
TasgAon the country is more open, and thence towards the south 
and west come the fertile, wooded plains of the Krishna and Yerla 
valleys, with their deep alluvial soil continually renewed by the 
silt deposited by the annual river floods. 

The annual rainfall at Tasgaon, which may be taken as that of 
the villages in the plain, is 27*58 inches. In the north-east it is 
somewhat heavier. Two villages in the plain to the south-east 
have an uncertain rainfall. 

Two-thirds of the cultivated area is taken up with kharif, or 
early crop3, 2*3 per cent, with late crops ( rabi ), and about 10£ per 
cent, are fallow, and produce grass. The area under rice is only 
144 acres, distributed over twenty-two villages. Tobacco and 
cotton are mostly raised in the western villages. There is a fair 
amount of garden cultivation maintained by irrigation from 
streams, and producing sugar-cane and vegetables. The husbandry 
is on the whole careful, and the fields are clean, especially in the 
west, whereas in the eastern villages cultivation is not so good. 
Manure is generally used throughout. 

TasgAon is on the whole well off for roads, and the West Deccan 
Railway runs for twenty miles through the plain of the Krishna, 
having three stations useful for the disposal of local agricultural 
produce. TasgAon itself is the chief trade centre, but SAngli, 
Miraj, and other good markets are easily accessible from those 
portions of the subdivision which lie nearest to them. Weaving 
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is carried on in Tasgaon and Palus, but is not of any great im¬ 
portance as an industry. With the exception of cows, buffaloes 
and their young, which have decreased by 30 8 per cent., there 
has been an increase during the Survey settlement under every 
head, by which the prosperity of the people may be estimated. 
Population has increased by 28'5 per cent., houses by 88*6, agri¬ 
cultural cattle by 43*5, carts by 52*2, and wells and water-lifts by 
81 per cent. The increase in carts, many of which are used in the 
carrying trade to and from the Konkan, viz., from 820 to 1,991, 
is a striking proof of improvement in the communications of the 
country. Of the occupied lands 70*5 per cent, were held by the 
occupants themselves and in partnership with others, while 26*5 
per cent, were sub-let on cash and grain rents. Of 121 cases of 
sales of land, 117 were private, and realised on an average over 
twenty-two times the assessment, the remaining four sales under 
orders of Court having fetched over 8| times. In 83 cases of 
mortgage nearly 15| times the assessment was advanced, and in 
133 cases land was sub-let for over 3| 3 T ears’ assessment. Prices 
of produce, especially in wheat and cotton, of the latter of which 
there were 8,670 acres, have increased greatly of late years, and 
the opening up of the country by railways will tend to keep them 
from falling again. 

The effect of the introduction of the revised Survey rates up to 
1865 has already been given. There were then less than 1,000 
out of 70,763 acres left unoccupied in nineteen villages, and there 
were at the revision 5,293 acres, assessed at an average of 5a. 8p., 
in the thirty-six villages out of 123,000 acres. Even in the year 
of famine there were outstanding balances of revenue in only two 
villages, and the decrease in cultivated area was small and confined 
to the poorest soils. The remissions in the same period have been 
insignificant, having been found necessary only in the first four 
years of the settlement, and since then having disappeared 
altogether. From 1883-84 to 1885-86 only seventy-seven notices 
of sale of occupancy rights for non-payment of revenue were 
issued, and in none of these was the sale enforced. 

The re-grouping of the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment has followed the general lines of former settlements, 
and the highest maximum rate has been raised from Bs. 2 6a. to 
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TSsT 2 10a. The new groups are seven in number, and their rates 
run from the latter down to R. 1 2a., generally as they lie pro¬ 
gressively towards the east, where the rainfall is tho most un¬ 
certain. The westerly villages, moreover, have a considerable 
advantage over those in the east, from being on ox* near the line 
of the West Deccan Railway. The 144 acres of rice land, formerly 
only eight acres, have been assessed at a uniform maximum of 
Rs. 8. The average rate conies to R. 1 7a. lip. Garden land, 
originally 8,002 acres, with an average assessment of Rs.2 12a. 2p., 
has now increased to 6,593 acres, with an average of Rs. 2 10a. 5 p., 
divided as follows : — 





Average. 


Acres. 

Ra. 

It. a. 

p- 

Under wells . 

. 3,470 

6,394 

1 13 

6 

Under channels 

. 3,355 

9,043 

3 13 

5 




2 10 

5 


In the former, that under old wells has been brought down to 
the highest dry-crop rates, and that under new wells has had no 
extra assessment imposed upon it, except in cases of improved 
water-supply arising from percolation from State irrigational 
works, when double the dry-crop rates will be charged. 

The general result of the revision has been as shown in the fol¬ 
lowing statement:— 


Groups 
and Vil¬ 
lages. 

Kate. 

Old Survey. 

Be vision Survey. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Occupied Land. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Aren. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

1.— 1 
2.—13 
a— 3 

4. — 8 

5. - 4 

6. — 3 

7. — 4 

36 

Us. a. 

2 10 

2 4 

2 0 

1 14 

1 10 

1 6 

1 2 

' Acres. 
2,623 
45,365 
5,887 
25,138 
5.503 
17,506 
12,485 

Bs. 

6,594 

58.093 

6,096 

19,125 

3,077 

6,179 

5,360 

Acres. 

2,643 

45,738 

6,091 

26,259 

5,783 

18,536 

12,658 

Rs. 

6,941 

77.268 

6,661 

28,334 

4,157 

7,857 

6,370 

Acres 

2,339 

105 

1,180 

514 

243 

912 

Bs. 

998 

100 

437 

64 

27 

157 

Acres. 
2,643 
48,977 
6,196 
27,439 
6,297 
18,779 
| 13,570 ! 

Ba. 
6,941 
78,266 
6,761 
i 23,771 
4,221 

1 7,884 

| 6,527 

- 

114,507 

1,03,524 

1 

117,708 

1,32,588 

5,293 j 1,783 j 123,901 

1 1,34,371 


The fifth group is the only one in which tho increase exceeds 
the limit laid down by Government in 1874. This has arisen 
from the large area brought under irrigation in the course of tho 
settlement from streams, for which water-rates have been charged 
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MAN. 

A revision of the Survey settlement in the Man and Kkat&o 
T/ilukas was carried out in 1890. The seventy-two villages of the 
former and fifty-five of the latter were formerly all included in 
the latter, and a better view of the results of the settlement as a 
whole would have been obtained if the two had been combined. 
As, however, they have now been separated for local administrative 
purposes, and revised in distinct operations, they will be kept apart 
in this history. 

To commence, then, with the seventy-two villages of Man, which 
are contiguous to those of KMtao on the north-east. In this, as 
in other revisions, the original measurement and classification of 
soils were merely tested to ascertain their accuracy according to 
the most recent standards. In re-measurement only 288 out of 
15,793 Survey numbers were found to need correction. Of these 
mistakes in the old work were found only in twenty-seven; 179 
had to be revised in consequence of changes arising from the 
action of floods and alterations in roads, and eighty-two from 
other causes. Classification was found to be sufficiently accurate 
to admit of its being adopted as a whole with the general modifi¬ 
cations required to make it conformable with the practice now 
adopted. The per-centage of re-measurement and re-classification 
was 6-9 and 3*2 respectively. The total per-centage of difference 
between the old and newly recorded area was only *03. 

The Taluka has not benefited as other parts of the Collectorate 
have by the construction of the "West Deccan Railway. There are 
no large marts easily accessible. The small local markets of 
Mhasvad and Dahfv/idi seem to suffice for most of the wants of 
the peoplo, and intercommunication between the different villages 
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by means of the olcl Sholapur-Sattarfi and several other local roads 
is easy. 


The extent to which this tract of country has improved since 
the date of the original settlements may he estimated from the 
following figures. The number of houses has increased 77 \ per 
cent., and of this 76 '2 was in superior, and only 1*3 per cent, in 
inferior, descriptions. Carts have risen from only 34 to 295 in 
number, and wells of all sorts from 504 to 942. On the other 
hand, population and agricultural cattle have only increased by 
24*7 and 5*7 per cent, respectively, but this small proportion is 
sufficiently accounted for by the occurrence of the famine of 
1877-78, up to which year people had increased by about the same 
per-centage as at present. In the subsequent period of eleven 
years the loss which then occurred appears to have only just been 
made up. The large increase iu the number of houses and the 
number of wells used for irrigation, with the proportionately still 
larger use of carts, are unmistakcable signs of advancing pros¬ 
perity. In the same period tho area of arable land available for 
cultivation has been almost entirely absorbed, and nearly 1,550 
acres more are devoted to garden cultivation than there were 
formerly. 

Very little change has been made in the original grouping of 
the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment. It 
depends, as before, chiefly on the climatic consideration of dis¬ 
tance from the Ghats and decrease of rainfall, as the several 
villages lie more to th„ east. Four, in place of the five original 
groups, have been formed by the combination of most of the 
villages in the old fourth and fifth into one. The maximum of 
this has been raised from R. 1. to E. 1 4a.; that of the third 
from E. 1 2a. to E. 1 7a. ; that of the second from E. 1 6a. to 
E. 1 10a., and that of the first from R. 1 10a. to E. 1 12a. In 
garden lands a maximum rate of Rs. 8 for combined land and 
water assessment gives an average rate of 14a. 2p. for land under 
wells and of E.3 3a. 10p. for that under irrigation channels, 
causing an increase of Es. 2,108, but nothing additional has been 
imposed on wells sunk during the period of the lease, while land 
watered from old wells has been assessed within the highest dry- 
crop rate. 
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The rice land in the Taluka amounts to only fifty-five acres, 
and has been assessed at a maximum of Rs. 6. The general result 
of the revision has been an increase of the Government revenue 
by Rs. 15,382, from Es. 59,775 to Rs. 75,157, or 25*7 per cent. 

This increase, considering the high saleable value that land 
has acquired, is certainly moderate. Although in the three years 
preceding the settlement there were t333 notices issued of sale of 
occupancy rights for non-payment of revenue, in no case was 
distraint actually resorted to, and the demands of the State have 
been easily and punctually met. In a hundred cases of actual 
sales of land for the last five years of the old settlement 2,005 
acres fetched Rs. 15,710, or twenty-seven times the assessment. 
In the same number of cases of mortgage of land without posses¬ 
sion being given 1,845 acres realised on an average nineteen 
times the Government valuation, and in a similar number of 
mortgages with possession 16,000 acres went for eighteen times. 
In the case of leases the sums for which lands were sublet occa¬ 
sionally amounted to twenty-five times the Government rental. 
It is, moreover, indicative of the generally prosperous condition 
of the people that 75*6 of the total Survey numbers are cultivated 
by the holders themselves, and 21*2 are sublet either on money 
or produce rents. 

The fifty-five villages of Khatdo are similarly circumstanced to 
those of Mdn, and lie to the south-west of the latter. Twenty- 
four of them were settled when they formed a portion of the 
Taluka of Khan&pur, which lies to the south of Khatao. 

Remeasurement on account of mistakes in excess of, % 15 per cent, 
in the old Survey was found necessary in only ten numbers, and 
changes from the action of floods, new roads, <fcc., led to revision 
in 190 more out of a total of 14,605. Classification of soils was 
re-done in 7*9 per cent, of the total number. The difference in 
area between the old and new measurements was found to be only 
446 acres, or *02 per cent, of the whole. 

The soil is superior in general to that of Man, but some of it 
is of poor quality. It is intersected through its entire length by 
the river Yerla, which is largely made use of for irrigation in the 
valleys, where the soil is deep and rich. Other streams, many of 
which are flowing till the middle of the hot season in April, have 
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ies^mmilarlj made available, and in the course of the Survey 
lease the area devoted to garden produce has been extended by 
3,678 acres, or 55*8 per cent. With the exception of the most 
south-easterly portion, Khatao, being nearer the Ghats, is more 
favourably situated than Man with regard to rainfall and facilities 
for irrigation. 

The railway does not run through any portion of the TAluka, 
although it is within easy reach of the western villages ; but it is 
well supplied with roads, and has several markets for the disposal 
of surplus produce either within or close to its limits. It has the 
advantage over Man, also, of being able to produce more wheat, 
which is an article of export. These circumstances, together 
with its prosperous condition, as shown by the following statistics, 
have led to the imposition of somewhat higher rates of assess¬ 
ment than noted above in the case of Man. 

The evil effects of the famine of 1877 having been comparatively 
less felt, its population has increased by 30*2, and a higher 
standard of comfort among them is shown by the fact of a 
decrease of 31*5 per cent, in the number of thatched houses, 
while houses of a superior kind have increased by 33*6. There 
are 2,274 more agricultural cattle, while milch aud young cattle 
have hardly decreased in number, and sheep and goats have mul¬ 
tiplied by over 25 per cent. The number of carts has risen from 
377 to 1,250, and that of wells and water-lifts from 1,584 to 2,729, 
or 72 3 per cent. The effect of the last item of increase is shown 
in the greatly extended area of garden lands mentioned above. 

The proportion of land sublet on cash and kind rents by the 
Survey occupants is 28*5 per cent., as compared with 21*2 in Man. 

In the three years preceding revision there had been no cases 
of sale of occupancy rights for the realisation of revenue, and in 
the whole period of the Survey lease remissions of demand have 
been insignificant, except in the famine year, and one or two 
following it, when the people were in a depressed condition. 
Registration returns prove that land has acquired a substantial 
saleable value. In a hundred cases of lease the rent realised was 
from five to twenty-five times the Government assessment, and 
in 200 cases of mortgage Rs. 28,239 were advanced on the security 
of 1,737 acres of land. 
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The area of assessed land still unoccupied comes to about 5,705 
acres. Its average assessment of 4a. 4p. an acre shows that it is 
of the poorest description, fit only for pasturage. This is pro¬ 
bably the cause of the large number of sheep and goats shown 
in the returns. Little change has been made in the grouping of 
villages for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment. Climatic 
considerations remaining the - same for all, the more westerly 
villages have benefited most from improved means of communi¬ 
cation. The original first and second groups have been amalga¬ 
mated, and their old maximum rates of E. 1 14a. and E. 1 10a. 
hate been raised to one uniform rate of Ks.2 4a. For the new 
second group, the old maximum of Ks. If (in one case B. 1 6a.) 
has been brought up to Es. 2, and in the third, originally the 
fourth, from E. 1 6a. to E. 1 12a. 

Eice land, of which there are only thirty-three acres, has been 
assessed for combined soil and water at an average of Es. 8 5p. 
per acre. At a maximum of Es. 8 the new assessment comes to 
E. 1 3a. 4p, for land watered from wells, and to Es. 4 9p* for what 
is irrigated from river channels. Land under old wells has been 
assessed within the highest dry-crop rates, and nothing extra has 
been taken from what is under new wells dug during the Survey 
lease. If the increase on account of new water cess leviable for 
water the supply of which is due to improvements carried out 
with State capital be deducted, the total increase of revenue 
under the revision amounts to 32*1 per cent. Considering the 
great rise in the value of agricultural produce since the first 
settlement was introduced, amounting on an average to 150 per 
cent., this increase is decidedly moderate. 

It should be noted, in comparing the maximum in the two 
divisions of the old Taluka of Khatao, that the third group of 
villages in Khatao corresponds in position with the second of 
Man, and that the third group in the former lies more to the 
east, in a zone in which the rainfall is more uncertain and less 
abundant. 

Only a small portion of the original settlements in the Sattara 
Collectorate having as yet come under revision, no data are avail¬ 
able on which to contrast the demands of the State on the land 
thirty years ago with those of the present time. As a whoie. 
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Sattara has benefited greatly by improvements in the means of 
communication and in increased facilities for irrigation, and a 
moderate enhancement of those demands will not prove burden¬ 
some to the people in consequence of the great rise in value of 
agricultural produce, and may fairly be levied for the general 
benefit of the country. 
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BELGAM (BELGAUM). 


The Belgam Colloctorate lies between 15 G 23' and 16° 58' N. lat. 
and 74° 5' and 75° 28' E. long. It contains an area of about 
4,600 square miles, with an average population of 185 per square 
mile. It is bounded on the north by the Miraj and Jath States, 
on the east by those of Jamkhaudi, Mudhol, Torgal, and Ramdurg, 
on the south by Dharvar, North Kanara, and the Portuguese ter¬ 
ritory of Goa, and on the west by the States of Kolhapur and 
Savantvadi. The villages of the Collectorate are much intermixed 
with those of the neighbouring Native States. It measures about 
100 miles from north to south, and from 50 to 80 from east to 
west, and contains the seven subdivisions of Athni, Chibodi, 
Gokab, Parasgad, Sampgaon, Belgdm, and Khanapur. The official 
language is Mahratti, but towards the south the vernacular is 
Kanarese. 

.By Bombay Regulation YII. of 1830 the portion of the Southern 
Mahratta country acquired from the Peshva and other Native 
chiefs was formed into a district called the Dharvar Collectorate. 
After the cession of Dharvar and Kushgal, in June 1817, the city 
of Belgam itself was taken by Col. Munro, March 1818, and the 
fort in the following month. These operations, which followed 
his conquest of Badami and Bagalkot, completed the conquest of 
the Peshva’s territories south of the Krishna. On the 1st June 
of the same year the Peshva ceded the Pargana of Pachhapur, or 
P/idshapur, and portions of others, and an acquisition came from 
the seizure of a portion of the territory of the Nipani Dcsai, who 
had sided against the English in the war. 

Mr. Chaplin, Collector of Belari (Bellary), was appointed, under 
Mr. Elphinstone, Principal Collector of the Mahratta country 
south of the Krishna, with political powers in the territory of 
Kolhapur and in those of the Southern Mahratta Jagird&rs. On 
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EIpliiustone becoming Governor of Bombay, Mr. Chaplin 
succeeded him as Commissioner of the conquered country, The 
administration of the Karnatak (Carnatic), which comprised the 
present Collectorate of Belgsim, Dharvar, and JBijapur, remained 
uuder him until the Commissionership in the Deccan was abolished 
in 1826. 

The general state of revenue matters in the Karnatak on the 
introduction of British rule, and the steps taken to introduce 
order, will be found under the head of the Dhamir Collectorate. 
The first mention of any separate land revenue from the Kar¬ 
ri Atak is given in Despatches to the Court of Directors of the 
23rd Feb. and 27th Nov. 1822, as having amounted for the period 
from the 1st Nov. 1819, when Mr. Chaplin became Commissioner, 
to the 30th April 1820, to Es. 21,92,646, and for 1820-21 to 
Es. 21,31,582, the diminution being caused by the nominal transfer 
of the sayer revenue (liquor, <&c.) to another head of account. 


Belgam was divided from Dharvar and made into a separate 
Collectorate in 1836. It then consisted of the subdivisions of 
Parasgad, Sampgaon, Padsh&pur, Chikodi, Bagalkot, Inclf, Mude- 
bihal, Hungund, Badami, and Bfdf. The land revenue for 1835- 36 
was reported to be Es. 11,32,218. 

In about 1838 an assessment at increased rates appears to have 
been introduced by the Collector, Mr. Bazett, into Indf and Mude- 
bihal. Objections were raised to this by Government on the 
grounds that on account of a fall in the value of grain a reduction 
of assessment appeared to be necessary, and that as no boundary 
marks were put up an annual measurement would apparently be 
required to ascertain what land was contained in every man’s 
holding. Moreover, nothing definite had been laid before Govern¬ 
ment to enable them to decide on the propriety of the measure. 
A settlement in a few selected villages was authorised, to be under¬ 
taken by the assistants to the Collector, so that Government might 
form a judgment as to the necessity for some general measure. 
At the same time the prevalent custom of native functionaries 
lowering rates of assessment on their own authority was ordered 
to he put a stop to. The issue of kaols (leases) for the cultivation 
of waste lands was authorised for longer terms of years than had 
been customary, but in the following year the grant of any leases 
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pending the introduction of the Bevenue Surrey, then in con¬ 
templation, was prohibited. Another objectionable practice, via., 
that of subordinate officers of Government ousting cultivators 
when higher rates than they paid for their lands were offered hy 
others, was prohibited in the same year. Sundry objectionable 
taxes, together with town duties in Belg&ni and Gokak, were also 
abolished. 

The Survey settlements were introduced from 1845 onwards 
into some parts of this Collectorate which now form a part of 
Bijapur. These were the subdivisions of Mudebih&h Bddami, 
Bagalkot, and Hungund, the details relating to which appear 
under the head of the latter Collectorate. Of those still belonging 
to Belgam the first revised was the subdivision of Parasgad in 
1849-50. 


PARASGAD. 

In reporting on the revision, Capt. Wingate stated that this 
subdivision had prospered under the Anagundee rule, but the 
whole of the Mahomedan and Mahratta time had been a period of 
misrule, occasionally relieved by the free granting of leases. In 
forty villages, out of the total number of 108 iu the subdivision, 
which came under British management in 1817-18, the assessment 
was revised by Mr. Thackeray, the first. Collector. Owing to the 
exaggerated estimate of the value of land formed from the chdli 
system of the Mahrattas, in which some lands were assessed very 
highly in consequence of being held conjointly with others 
assessed at very low rates or paying nothing, Mr. Thackeray’s 
rates were fixed too high, and, prices having fallen,' were found 
incapable of realisation. They had been arbitrarily reduced from 
time to time till they had been almost entirely abrogated. 

In 1842-43 a more systematic reduction was made, and all rates 
above Bs. 3 and Bs. 2 were reduced to those figures, those below 
Bs. 2 remaining as they stood. 

With the exception of the measurement in acres of the fifty-six 
villages received from Kohi&pur in 1827-28, no step towards a 
reform of the revenue system had been taken in the remainder of 
the villages. Iu these no measurement even had been attempted 
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cultivation diagram forwarded with the Eeport showed that 
the area in cultivation had been 88,957 acres in 1828-29, and had 
fallen to 58,902 acres in 1845-46, a loss of more than half in 
seventeen years. Within the last three years there had been a 
large increase, in anticipation of the introduction of the new 
settlement. By degrees the levels of cultivation and assessment, 
as seen in the diagrams, had approached each other, on account of 
the most heavily assessed lands being thrown out of cultivation. 
The average of 1828-29 had been E. 1 6a. 7p. per acre, and in 
1845-46 had fallen to E. 1 la. lip. The assessment had also 
been very uneven- 

In the forty villages assessed by Mr. Thackeray, 49 per cent, of 
the land had gone out of cultivation, and the old average oJ: 
Es. 2 5a. 3p. had fallen to E. 1 12a. 7p., proving that the most 


heavily assessed land had become waste. 

The rates lately introduced into Navalgund, which lay near to 
Parasgad, ranged from a maximum of E. 1 5a. to E. 1 2a., and 
had proved so successful that in three out of ten villages to which 
they had been applied the whole arable area had been taken up, 
and the same would probably be the case with, the others in a few 


years. 

The following statement shows the result of the settlement in 


the ten villages alluded to :— 



Wa3to. 

Cul¬ 

tivated. 

Assessment, 
on Cultivation. 

Ro- Col- 

missions. lections. 

Before Settlement— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

R8. 

Rs. Rs. 

1843-44 . 

12,291 

13,694 

19,831 

3,612 16,219 

After Settlement— 
1844-45 . 

11,201 

17,716 

16,164 

1,682 14,482 
8,262 9,809* 

1845-46 . 

11,800 

20,395 

18,072 

1846-47 . 

5,943 

27,080 

23,341 

37 23,304 

1847-48 . 

3,355 

29,925 

25,776 

— 25,776 

1848-49 . 

3,503 

30.628 

26,498 

68 26,430 

* Bad year. 

Deducting from the last figure Es. 4,000 for resumed alienations, 


there still remained abouf; Es. 6,000 in excess of that of 1843-44. 


The 108 villages were arranged for maximum rates of dry-crop 
.assessment in five groups. The sixteen first class villages, for 
which a maximum of E. 1 9a. was proposed, lay in the plain along 
the borders of Sampgdon and Dharvar, and had a climate favour¬ 
able to dry-crop tillage and good markets for the disposal of 
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produce. The second group, of twenty-seven villages, lay to tlie 
north and east of the first, with not so good a climate aud the 
same markets. Its rate was E. I 6a. The climate and market 
facilities of the third group, of thirty-three villages, lying partly 
in the plain to the east of the second and partly along the hills as 
far as the borders of Gokak, were not so favourable, and its maxi¬ 
mum was fixed at E. 1 4a. The sixteen villages of the fourth 
group, rated at a maximum of E. 1 2a., lay in the extreme east. 
They had a scanty rainfall, and were at a distance from markets. 
The sixteen of the fifth group, assessed at E. 1, lay in the extreme 
north-east, and were the most unfavourably situated of all. 

The average dry-crop rate in the several groups was as 
follows:— 


First group 


E. a. 

. 1 2 

P- 

3 

Second group . 


. 0 15 

4 

Third group 


. 0 11 

6 

Fourth group . 


. 0 10 

9 

Fifth group 


. 0 6 

9 


There were no rice lands, and only 350 acres of garden lands 
watered from wells. The old average had varied from Es. 1114a. 3p. 
to 5a. Ip. At the Survey maximum of Es. 5, the new average rate 
came to Es. 2^. The new rates raised the total rental from 
Ks. 69,786 to Es. 70,814, or about 1 per cent, over the average 
collections of the five past years. As compared with the previous 
year’s revenue, there would be a reduction of about Es. 14,500. 

The following are the details :— 



w 

1841 to 1846. 



.Survey. 



Class 

1 

Cultivation. 

Cultivation. 

I 

Waste. 

Total. 


£ 

j Area. 

Collectua. 

Area. 

J Beutal. 

Area, 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16 

27 

33 

1G 

16 

Acres. 

14,116 

15,087 

17,861 

10,321 

15,095 

Ks. 

23,088 

17,710 

16,334 

6,772 

5,882 

Acres. 

20,310 

18,724 

21,471 

11,266 

15,890 

Its. 

23.166 

17,944 

15,432 

7,569 

6,703 

Acres. 

2,883 

9,021 

14,256 

6,033 

4,317 

Ks. 

8,033 

7,6fi4 

9,678 

2,922 

1,214 

Acres. 

28,193 

27,745 

35,727 

17,299 

20,207 

Its. 

26,199 

25,508 

25,010 

30,491 

7,917 


108 

72,480 

69,786 

87,661 

70,814 

36,510 

24,311 

124,171 

9«.»,12j> 
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GOKAK 

A revised settlement was introduced into the subdivision of 
Gokak, which lay to the north-west of Parasgad, in the same year. 
On the south and west it had a range of sandstone hills, while to 
the north and east it was open and fairly level. On and to the 
west of the hills the rainfall was often too heavy for dry-crop 
cultivation, while to the east it was so doubtful as to give rise to 
a local saying that a good monsoon came only once in twelve 
years. In addition to the Yudvad petty division, Gokak contained 
forty-seven Government and twenty-three alienated villages ; of 
the latter one was rent-free and the others paid a quit-rent. 

With the exception of that in the valley of the Ghatprabha 
river, which ran nearly through the centre, the soil was generally 
poor; in the valley it became a fair black. The husbandry was 
slovenly, many of the fields being but half tilled. This was due, 
in Captain Wingate’s opinion, to poverty, arising from an irregu¬ 
lar revenue system, as well as to a precarious climate and poor 
soil. Field produce was hardly exported at all, owing to the local 
consumption at Gokak, where about 6,000 people lived bj r the 
manufacture, dyeing, and printing of cotton fabrics. A few of the 
eastern villages had markets in Mahalingpur and Rabkavi, two 
manufacturing towns in the neighbouring Mudhol and Patvar- 
dha njarjir estates. 

The subdivision had lapsed to Government in 1836, and had 
been managed, although on the native system, with unusual libe¬ 
rality, on nidi and kdol leases. Under the Patvardhans, who had 
held it on lease for fifty-six yetrs, almost each village had its 
own variety of land measure. Shortly after British rule began, 
the accounts were ordered to be kept in Jcurgis, a Jcitrgl being the 
area a two-bullock drill plough could sow in a day, but this was 
so roughly done that the kurgis varied from one to thirty acres, 
the average in different villages varying from Si to 17A acres; 
for the whole subdivision the average was 6| acres. This made 
the concealment of cultivation a matter of comparative ease, and 
it was impossible for the superior revenue officers to regulate or 
even understand the assessment. 

In the thirteen years ending with 1848-49 the nominal area of 
tillage had fallen from 55,873 to 47,913 acres, and the revenue 
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for collection had risen from Es. 23,680 to Es. 29,752, or 25| per 
cent. On the whole the country seemed to have suffered more 
trom uneven and faulty than from too heavy assessment. For 
the Survey settlement the villages were divided for dry-crop maxi¬ 
mum rates into six groups. The first, of three villages in the 
extreme west above the hills, had an ample rainfall for dry-crop 
tillage, and was given a maximum of Es, 1 12a. The second 
consisted of Gokak itself and one village above the hills; the 
rainfall was more uncertain in the former, but proximity to 
market made up the difference ; the rate here was E. 1 8a. The 
third group, with a maximum of E. 1 4a., contained eight villages 
along the east of the range of hills, and the fourth eight more in 
the east and north, both with an uncertain rainfall; the maximum 
here was E. 1 2a. 

The fourteen villages of the fifth and twelve of the sixth, lay 
still farther to the east and north, with a very uncertain rainfall, 
and were distant from markets; the maximum in these fell to E. 1 
and 14a. Some of the dry-crop lauds in the Ghatprabha valley, 
known as madi land, had an extra qualification of one quarter or 
one-eighth put upon them on account of the benefit they derived 
from freshes in the river during the monsoon. There were only 
266 acres of garden land; the maximum proposed for this was 
Es, 5, which gave an average rate of Es. 2|. The general effect 
of the settlement was a reduction of the rental from Es. 30,330 
to Es. 23,760, or 21*6 per cent., and of the average rate from 
9a. 6p. to 7a. 8p. 

The following statement shows the details: — 



1830-40. 



Survey. 



Class and 
Villages. 


1 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 


Area. 

iVtlltUl. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1.— 3 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

2,806 

5,594 

3,652 

3,052 

157 

157 

8,209 

3,209 

2.— 2 

2,443 

2,123 

2,288 

1,680 

830 

* 506 

3,118 

2,186 

3.— 8 

7,884 

4,276 

7,562 

4,135 

2,323 

1,307 

9,885 

12,897 

5,442 

4.— 8 

8,212 

6,403 

7,727 

4,669 

5.170 

3,231 

7.900 

5.-14 

13,066 

5,267 

12,107 

5,360 

10,464 

4,414 

22,571 

9,774 

€.—12 

17,153 

6,671 

15,087 

4,868 

0,74 S 

2,001 

21,830 

6,869 

47 

51,064 

30,834 

47,823 

23 , re 4 

25,687 

11,616 

73,510 

35,380 
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Experimental rates were introduced into Yadv&d in 1851-52, 
and finally sanctioned in 1855. This lay to the north-east of 
G-okak, and had lapsed in 1848 on the death without heirs of 
Paroshram Bh&o, of Taag&on. Of the nineteen villages only ten 
were under Government management, and the settlement applied 
only to these. Most of the soil was black, but it was poor, stony, 
and shallow, particularly in the north. The rainfall was very 
uncertain, and although there were several fair markets for the 
disposal of produce, the condition of the people was not pros¬ 
perous, through mismanagement during the later years of Parash- 
r&m Bh&o’s life. Owing to this, remissions granted did not reach 
the people, and large balances were found outstanding when 
British rule was introduced. One maximum dry-crop rate, the 
same as the lowest in Gokak, viz. 14a., was proposed for all the 
villages, wh^h gave an average rate of 8a. There was only one 
Government field under garden cultivation, which was assessed at 
Bs. 1 1 the acre:— 

The result was as follows: — 

Ten villages. Old Bent on Cultivation, 7,669 Es. Cultivated: 
Area,13,202 acres ; Rental, Rs. 6,593. Waste: Area, 5,296 acres ; 
Rental, Rs. 2,431. Total: Area, 18,498 acres ; Rental, Rs. 9,024. 

During the twelve years ending in 1862-63 the cultivated area 
rose from 13,202 acres to 21,380, or 61-2 per cent., and the revenue 
in the same period from Rs. 8,904 to Rs. 12,732, or nearly 43 per 
cent. 


ATHNI. 

Athni, the most northerly subdivision, was also settled in 1855 
after experimental rates had been introduced in 1851-52. The 
first settlement extended to only fifty-three villages, which had all 
belonged to different estates that had lapsed to Government; 
sixteen were under a Mahdlkari at Galgali, and the remainder 
under the Mamlatdar at Athni. 
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The soil was generally poor and shallow, except in the valley 
of the Krishna and other smaller streams. The rainfall was 
very uncertain, especially in the east, where the people and tillage 
were miserably poor. Athni was the chief market, but some of 
the people in the south took their produce to Babkavi, in the 
Sangli territory. The people of the Mahalkari’s charge had the 
small market of Galgali, and within a convenient distance the 
large towns of Mudhol and Jamkhandi: thus the southern portion 
was better situated in this respect than the northern and north¬ 
eastern. Although there were no made roads, the country was 
open enough for traffic in the fair season. 

For two years after the Peshva’s fall Athni was under British 
management, and was then handed over to the charge of the 
Nipani Desai, on whose death, in 1839, it lapsed. The existing 
land measures and rates had been continued. Although under 
the native system the assessment on the better classes of soil had 
been high, reductions were often made under the name of lchand - 
totu, or by adding to holdings land either lowly assessed or rent- 
free. Outstanding balances were held in terrorem over the peopled 
heads to force them to keep up the area of cultivation, and from 
the intimate knowledge possessed of the means of every man a 
large revenue was screwed out of the country. 

Progress under such a system was, of course, impossible. 
Between 1839-40 and 1850-51 the area of tillage fell from 
1,21,930 acres to 92,369, and collections from Ks. 52,573 to 
Es. 37,419. In the five years ending in 1850-51 cultivation fell 
in twenty-three villages near Galgali and some to the west of the 
hilly tract from 42,172 to 35,673 acres (15 per cent.), and collec¬ 
tions from Ks. 26,920 to Its. 24,400 (9 per cent). In both cases the 
annual remissions had also greatly diminished. For maximum 
dry-crop rates of 14a. and 12a. the fifty-three villages were put 
into two groups of twenty-three and thirty villages respectively. 
The former were near Galgali, or to the west of the hills, and the 
latter to the east of the hilly tract, with an uncertain rainfall and 
poor markets. The average in the two classes came to 8a. Ip. and 
5a. 8p. Of 583 acres of garden land one-fourth was in Athni 
alone, and the rest in the eastern villages; they were watered 
from dug wells or water-lifts from streams. The old average rate 
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maximum of R. 1 12a. gave one 


settlement was to reduce the assess- 
irorn i\h. r>z,oo$ io Rs. 47,334, or 24 per cent., as shown 


helow :— 


Classes and 
Villages. 

Old Kates 
on Culti¬ 
vation. 

Survey. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Rent. 


Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1.—23 

26,799 

38,464 

19,448 

25,192 

10,037 

63,656 

30,085 

2.—30 

35,855 

78,530 

27,880 

02,549 

16,280 

141,079 | 

44,172 

53 

62,654 

110,994 

47,334 

oc 

26,923 

204,735 

74,257 


Between 1853-54 and 1862-63 the area under* cultivation rose 
from 130,684 to 177,643 acres, and the collections, inclusive of 
qnit-rents, from Rs. 67,206 to Rs. 85,467. 

Into the remaining twenty-one villages of Atbni a settlement 
was introduced in 1852-53, and sanctioned in 1857. They formed 
the western portion of the Mamlatdar's charge, and were much 
intermixed with villages of Sangli, Miraj, and other estates. They 
all lay on the north or left hank of the Krishna, and almost ail to 
the east of a range of hills which ran north and south to tho east 
of Tasgaon. Most of tho country to the east of the hills was 
barren, with occasional patches of rich soil. In the plain of the 
Krishna alone there was deep alluvial soil. The rainfall was 
scanty and uncertain. The people were generally poor, with few 
manufacturers among them, and cultivation was slovenly. Athni 
was the only market of any consequence. 

Of the twenty-one villages, ten had belonged to Nipan/, which 
lapsed in 1839-40; the rest were acquiued subsequently by lapse 
or transfer. 

Between 1844-45 and 1851-52 the tillage area in sixteen villages 
had increased from 20,660 to 22,301 acres, and the collections 
from Rs. 13,957 to Rs. 15,202. For maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment six classes of villages were proposed, with varying rates 
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from E. 1 12a. to 14a., according to climate and distance from 
market. In the sixth, which consisted of thirteen villages, the 
maximum of 14a. was the same as that of the twenty-three villages 
of the first Athni group mentioned above, both being similarly 
situated, but gave a lower average rate of 6a. 2p. There were 893 
acres of gardexi land under wells and water-lifts from streams. 
The rates proposed for these lands varied from Es. 4 2a. to 8a., 
and averaged Es. 2 3a. 6p. The total rental was reduced from 
Es. 20,061 to Es. 19,020, or 5 per cent,, as follows:— 


Classes 

and 

Villages. 

Former 
lieu till 

on 

Tillage. 

Survey. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Avrge. Kate 
per Acre. 

Area. 

Eontal. 

Area. 

Bental. 


Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Eg. a. p. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

1.— 2 

7,337 

2,808 

4,690 

1 10 2 

90 

101 

2,968 

4.791 

2.— 3 

7,574 

9,179 

6,411 

11 2 

1,657 

977 

10,836 

7,388 

3.— 1 

462 

832 

378 

7 2 

72 

12 

904 

390 

4.— 1 

812 

1.034 

542 

8 5 

1,331 

580 

2,365 

1,122 

5.— 1 

463 

1,689 

464 

4 8 

154 

33 

1,743 

497 

(3.--13 

3,413 

16,906 

6,537 

6 2 

7,660 

2,268 

24,625 

8,805 

21 

20,061 

32,467 

19,022 

8 10 

10,964 

8,971 

43,431 

22,993 


During the thirteen years ending in 1864-65 the area under 
cultivation in these villages rose from 32,467 to 42,749 acres 
(31*6 per cent.), and the collections from Es. 17,110 to Es. 26,060 
(52*3 per cent.). 


SAMPGA'OK 

The subdivision of Sampgnon was next revised, the new rates 
being introduced in 1852-53, and finally sanctioned in 1857. It 
contained 106 entire Government villages, and the revenues of 
three others were shared. The river Malprabha ran through it 
from east to west, and the soil in its valley was very rich. In the 
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west it was Lilly, and the country sloped to the east until it 
merged into the great cotton-soil plain to which the eastern half 
of the subdivision belonged. On the north and north-west, where 
the sandstone hills of Gokak were prolonged into it, the climate 
was very good, from its proximity to the western hills, the rainfall 
both in the early and late rains being ample and certain. The 
fields were well tilled, and the use of manure was general. Cotton 
was only produced for local consumption, and in the west sugar¬ 
cane and considerable quantities of rice wore grown. Both within 
and without the limits of the subdivision there were numerous 
markets, and communication with the market of Belgam by the 
Kahidgi road was easy. In the villages north of the Malprabha 
there were about 5,000 weavers, who produced coarse cotton 
cloths. It had formed part of the Kittur Desai’s estate, which 
lapsed to Government in 1824. During the Desai’s rule the gross 
revenue of villages was exaggerated or diminished to suit the 
purpose of the moment, and the administration was notoriously 
corrupt. 

In 1825-26 the subdivision was surveyed, but the old rates 
were almost universally continued. 

During the twenty-six years ending in 1851-52 the area of cul¬ 
tivation rose 9*8 per cent., and the collections 13 per cent. For 
maximum dry-crop rates the villages were nominally divided into 
eight groups, but there were really only four maximum rates of 
Rs. 2}, Rs. 2, Rs. If, and Rs. 1|. They were arranged according 
to their greater or more uncertain rainfall and accessibility to 
markets. Of rice land there was an area of 3,974 acres, for which 
a maximum rate of Rs. 8 gave an average of Rs. 8 9a. 6p. One 
market town on the Dharvar and Belgam road had a maximum of 
Rs. 9. Almost all the garden land, 1,304 acres, was in the northern 
portion, where the water was near the surface, and many streams 
flowed throughout the year, affording facilities for channel 
watering. On well-watered land the acre rate varied from Rs. 4£ 
to Rs. 2, and on channel-watered from Es. 5 to Rs. 1£. The old 
rate had been between^ Rs. and Rs. 5. The general result in 
the villages, according to the Superintendent’s grouping, was a 
fall in the rental from Rs. 1.44,480 to Rs. 1,22,770, or 15 per cent, 
as shown in the subjoined table:— 
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: - * 

Old 

Survey. 

0 } 

£ 

Rental 








% 

*3 

on 


Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total 

$ 

B 

Cultiva- 








o 

l> 

tion. 











Area. 

Rental. 

Avr^e. Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Es. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Es. a. i>. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

1 

7 

7,178 

5,039 

6,066 

1 3 3 

773 

405 

6,812 

6,471 

a 

30 

32,077 

24,024 

30,935 

1 4 1 

8,257 

5,297 

32,881 

30,232 

3 

7 

3,967 

3,872 

4.496 

l 2 7 

1,194 

672 

6,166 

5,168 

4 

37 

71,010 

39.945 

58,633 

1 7 6 

4,800 

4,342 

44,745 

62,975 

5 

11 

18,241 

10,451 

12,966 

l 3 10 

414 

325 

10,865 

13,291 

0 

7 

7,129 

6,903 

6,021 

13 11 

1,674 

682 

8,577 

6,703 

7 

4 

3,755 

2,729 

3,052 

1 1 11 

263 

282 

2,992 

3,334 

8 

1 

523 

1,048 

604 

9 3 

319 

92 

1,367 

690 


104 

1,44,476 

04,611 

1,22,773 

1 4 D 

17,694 

12,097 

112,305 

1,34,870 


In the thirteen years ending in 1864-65 the area of cultivation 
rose from 94,611 to 127,689 acres, or 34*6 per cent., and the 
revenue, inclusive of quit-rents, from Ks. 1,30,730 to Rs. 1,90,314, 
or 45*5 per cent. 


PADSHA'PUR. 

Itfine of the villages in the Padshapur (Pachhdpur) subdivision 
had revised rates introduced in 1852-53. These were finally sanc¬ 
tioned in 1857. These villages all lay round the town of Belgam 
itself. The rainfall was generally too heavy for dry crops, but 
favourable for rice, and the soil remained so moist that a second 
crop of wheat, gram, or pulse was generally produced. The land 
was very well cultivated. Belgam. with its 30,000 inhabitants, 
and other towns in the neighbourhood, afforded good.markets for 
the disposal of produce. The people were on the whole in good 
circumstances, though somo had become involved in debt from 
holding on to heavily-assessed lands in the hope of better times. 
In Belg&m and KhnsbAg, included in it, the average rate of 
Es. 9 3a. had been excessive, hut not in the remaining villages, 
although it was so in individual cases. Some of the rice rates 
were as high as Es. 40, and in dry-crop and garden land they went 
up to Rs. 10 and Es. 13. In the twenty-five jears ending 1851-52 
the cultivated area rose from 7,400 to 9,020 acres, and the collec¬ 
tions from Rs. 24,086 to Ks. 25,352, or 5*2 per cent. 
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^_^>The nine villages were placed in two classes, one containing only 
Belg&m and Kh/isbag, and the other the remaining seven. At a 
rice maximum of Rs. 12, and one for dry-crop of R. 1 10a., the 
average came in the first class to Rs. 5 4a. Ip., that under the old 
system having been Es. 7 0a. 6p. In the seven villages the highest 
rice was Rs. 9, and dry-crop R. 1 6a. There were only 116 acres 
of garden land, of which fifty-six were alienated. The lands were 
all under wells but one acre, which was channel-watered. In 
these maximum rates, varying from Rs. 5| to Rs. 2], gave an 
average of Rs. 3 15a. 5p. The whole rental was reduced from 
Rs. 25,8d7 to Rs. 20,781, or 19*7 per cent., as follows: — 


Classes 

and 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Rent 
on Cul¬ 
tivation. 

Survey. 

Average 
j'cr Aero 
on Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Aren. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Arc a. 

Rental. 



Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. i>.' 

1.—2 

18,425 

2,802 

8,895 

2,417 

2,956 

5,219 

11,851 

3 2 10 

2.—7 

12,4C2 

G,57G 

11,83G 

1,436 

1,175 

8,012 

13,001 

1 12 11 


25,887 

9,378 

20.781 

8,853 

4,131 

13,231 

24,912 

2 3 6 


In the thirteen years ending 1864-65 the area under tillage rose 
from 9, >/8 to 12,518 acres, or 33*3 per cent., and the collections, 
inclusive of quit-rents, from Rs. 32,450 to Rs. 42,780, or nearly 
32 per cent. 


CHIKODI. 

The subdivision of Chikodi, which contained 141 Government 
villages, had revised rates introduced in 1853-54, which were 
finally sanctioned in 1858 for the usual thirty years. The remain¬ 
ing sixty-seven villages in it were alienated. It had two well- 
marked natural divisions, the valley of the Ghatprabha and its 
feeder the Harankasi in the south, and the valley of the Krishna 
with its teeder the Dudhganga in the north. The two were sepa¬ 
rated by a steep-sided trap table-land, 300 to 400 feet above the 
valleys. The mal land in this tract was shallow and poor. In the 
von. ii. 21 
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"Krishna valley the black soil was rich. Except in some places, 
the lands iu the south were sandy, and required constant manuring 
to maintain their fertility. The western villages had too much 
rain to admit of good dry crops being grown. The central tract 
had a certain and sufficient rainfall, and in the east it was often 
scanty and uncertain. There was a small non-agricultural popu¬ 
lation of about one-tenth of the whole. 

The subdivision was well off for markets. In addition to 
Chikodi, which was a place of considerable trade, it had good 
communications with other market towns, and with the sea-coast 
by way of the Phonda Ghdt. The husbandry was generally good, 
and the fields well tilled, and the land-holders were well to do. 

A survey of the tract had been undertaken shortly after the 
introduction of British rule, the areas ascertairmd by which formed 
the basis of the accounts from 1833-34. From this date till 
1844-45 there was a steady decrease of cultivation from 88,920 to 
83,874 acres. After the latter year there was a steady increase, 
so that in the twenty years to 1852-53 it had risen by about 
9 ’7 per cent. Collections in the twenty-six years ending at that 
time had increased from Its. 1,07,727 to Bs. 1,12,011, or nearly 
4 per cent. 

By the Survey the 141 villages were arranged for maximum 
dry-crop rates in seven classes, according to the following table:— 


Maximum 

Class. Villages. Dry-crop Rate. Distinguishing Characteristics. 

Rs. a. 

3 41 2 0 The western and north-western vil¬ 

lages, with the best climate and 
best position for markets. 

2 44 1 12 First, villages in the extreme west, 

where the rains are excessive; and 
second, villages to the east of the 
first class, and with a less favour¬ 
able climate. 

3 27 1 8 Villages to the eastward of the latter, 


and less favourably situated both as 
to climate and markets. This group 
contained most of the villages on 
tbe central table-land mentioned 
above. 


4 10 14 Villages in the east, where the rainfall 

was somewhat deficient. 
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Maximum. 

Villages. Dry-crop rato. Distinguishing Oharactoristica. 

its. a. 

9 1 0 Villages quite to the east, where the 

rains were often scanty. They were 
also far from markets. 

9 0 14 Villages among the hills to the south¬ 

west, where the rain was too heavy 
for superior dry crops. 

1 0 12 An isolated village, eight miles be¬ 

yond the boundary of the main body 
of the subdivision. 

Rice land was met with to the extent of 2,473 acres, more or 
less, in fifty-one villages, but only 640 acres belonged to Govern¬ 
ment Maximum rates of Rs. 8 and Rs. 7 were adopted respec¬ 
tively in. the first and second, and in the sixth groups. There was 
garden cultivation of 5,622 acres, of which 2,685 were assessable 
by Government, the rest being alienated. The old rates had been 
as high as Rs. 10. The maximum now proposed was Rs. 6, which 
gave an average of Rs.3 12a., as compared with a probablo old 
average of Rs. 5 4a. lip. The new rates on the whole brought 
down the revenue from Rs. 1,38,780 to Rs. 99,620, as shown below, 
a decrease of 28*2 per cent. 




Survey. 

Average 
per Acre 
on Oulti- 

Olasa and 
Villages. 

Old 

Rental on 
Tillage. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

vation. 

1. —41 

2. -44 i 

3. -27 

4. —10 

5. — 9 

6. — 9 

7. — 1 

Rs. 

1 87,560 

27,703 
13,044 
2,513 
5,833 
1,467 
570 

Acres. 

41,786 

24,682 

18,040 

4,252 

16,852 

1,881 

863 

Rs. 
53,113 
22,043 
12,558 
2,769 
7,408 
1,331 
399 j 

Acres. 

14,385 

6,908 

9,501 

2,613 

10,896 

1,210 

782 

Rs. 

5,663 

2,695 

2,865 

739 

2,282 

356 

213 

Acre*. 

56,671 

31,590 

27,5-11 

6,865 

27,748 

3,091 

1,6*15 

Rs. 

58,776 

34,738 

15.423 

3,.508 
9,690 
1,687 
012 

Its.3. p. 
14 4 

14 3 

11 2 

10 5 

7 O 

31 4 

7 5 

Ml 

1,38,780 | 

109,350 

99,621 ; 

46,705 

14,813 

155,151 

1,14,434 

14 9 


In the thirteen years ending in 1865-66 the area under tillage 
had increased from 107,356 to 170,719 acres, or 57 per cent, 
and the revenue from Rs. 1,30,135, inclusive of quit-rents, to 
Rs. 1,95,375, or 50 per cent. 



5 

6 

7 
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ANKALGI. 

Thirty-three and a half Government villages, of which all but 
two were in the petty division of Ankalgi in Padshapur, in 
1853-54 had experimental rates introduced, which were sanctioned 
for thirty years in 1858. The half village was one managed by 
Government, but of which half the proceeds were paid over to the 
person who shared it. 

The villages lay to the south-east of Chikodi, either in the valley 
of the Marluindrya or on the sandstone hills which enclosed it. 
To the east, near Gokak, the rainfall was somewhat uncertain, and 
in the west too heavy for good dry crops ; but most of the valley 
villages had good soil and generally excellent croj>s. Here the 
people were generally fairly well off, and almost all were agricul¬ 
turists. The accessible markets were good, BolgAm and Gokak 
being the chief, whilst PAdshApur and Ankalgi were within the 
limits of the tract. The lands had been surveyed in the early 
years of British rule, and the measurements formed the basis of 
the revenue settlements from 1826-27, but the old assessment was 
not disturbed. It was unequal, but on the whole not excessive. 

In the twenty-seven years ending in 1852-53 the cultivated area 
had extended from 7,097 to 8,481 acres, or 19*5 per cent., and the 
collections increased from Es. 6,369 to Es. 12,441, or 95*3 per 
cent. 

The thirty-three Government villages were divided into four 
classes for maximum dry-crop rates of Es. 2, E. 1 12a., E, 1 8a., 
and E. 1 4a. respectively. The first consisted of twenty-one 
villages in the centre of the tract of country, where the rainfall 
was certain and sufficient. The second, of eight villages, included 
villages on the Gokak frontier, where the rain was more uncertain 
than in the first, and in the west, where it was too heavy. The 
two in the third group were badly placed in the eastern hills, and 
the two in the fourth were in the extreme west, where the rains 
were so heavy that only the poorer grains could he cultivated. 
The maximum rate for rice land, of which nearly half was alien¬ 
ated, was Es. 9, which gave an average of Es. 3 14a. Ip. For 
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garden land, in 174 acres, of which 134 were alienated, the average 
rate came to Rs. 3 7a. 3p. 


The general result of the revision was to reduce tbe rental from 
Rs. 16,834 to Rs. 12,530, or 25*5 per cent., as shown below ;— 


Clf.SS 38 
and 

Villages. 

Old 

Rent on 
Cultiva¬ 
tion, 

Survey. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Average 
per Acre 
on Cul¬ 
tivation. 

Aren. 

| Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 


Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1.-21 

12,700 

8.377 

9,130 

1,245 

761 

9.622 

0,900 

115 

2.— 8 

3,647 

2,430 

2,712 

1,089 

885 

3,525 

3,597 

1 1 10 

3.- 2 

270 

748 

506 

40 

13 

788 

519 

10 10 

4 — 2 

208 

522 

173 

232 

71 

7>i 

244 

5 4 


16,834 

12,083 

12,530 

2,006 

1,730 

14,669 

14,260 | 

1 0 7 


During the thirteen years ending in 1865-66 the area under 
cultivation increased from 12,083 to 15,294 acres, or 26*5 per cent., 
and the collections, inclusive of quit-rents, &c., from Rs. 21,810 to 
Rs. 24,380, or 117 per cent. 


Bror and KiTrirjEL 

In 1853-54 the revision of assessment was commenced in tlie 
Bfdf subdivision in forty villages of its petty division of Kitt&r. 
Rates were then experimentally introduced, hut not finally sanc¬ 
tioned till 1859. Round Kittur itself the country was generally 
hilly. In the extreme south-west the rainfall was much heavier 
than to the east, and not suited to the dry-crop cultivation. Iu 
the east and in tho Malprabha valley, in the more open country, 
there was good black soil, and good javdri and other dry crops 
were raised. Except in the east, where dry-crop and rice were 
in about equal quantities, rice was the staple crop grown. 

Tbe people were well-to-do, and bad a few manufacturers 
among them, and the high-road from Belgiim to DMrvitr, running 
directly through the Mahal, gave them ready communication with 
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both those markets. The general assessment had not been very 
excessive, but was very unequal in its incidence; it was kept down 
by the low assessment on land allowed to be re-claimed from the 
forests at low rates, and newly-made rice lands, which paid only 
dry-crop rates. The plan of placing the whole assessment on the 
rice lands, and attaching a certain area of dry crop land to each 
rice field prevailed in some of the western villages. During the 
twenty-seven years ending in 1852-53 cultivation had. increased 
from 19,627 to 25,012 acres, or 27*4 per cent., and the revenue 
from Ks. 34,748 to Rs. 38,651, or 11*2 per cent. 

For dry-crop rates the villages were formed into three groups, 
of six, twenty-seven, and seven villages, with maximum rates of 
R. 1 10a., R. 1 6a., and R. 1 2a. The first consisted of Kittur 
itself, with five other villages, with a rainfall not too heavy for 
dry-crop tillage; the second were in the centre, with heavier rain, 
not so well suited to such tillage ; and the third among the hills 
to the west, where dry crops of the better kinds could not be 
raised. For rice lands a maximum of Rs. 8, as in Sampgaon, 
gave an average rate of Rs. 3 2a. There were only eight eon acres 
of garden land, on which the maximum was Rs.4J, and the 
average Rs. 3 14a. The new rates caused a fall in the rental from 
Rs. 39,782 to Rs. 37,626, or 54 per cent. 

The details are as follows:— 


Claes and 

Old Rental; 
on Cul¬ 
tivation. 

Survey. 

Average 
per A era ol 

Villages. 

I Cultivation. 

i 

Waste. 

Total. 

Culti- 
I vatiou. 

1— 6 

Us. 

8,020 

Area. 

Acres. 

5,119 

Rental. 

Ks. 

8,200 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,814 

Rental. 

Rs. 

1.602 

Area. 

Acres. 

6,933 

Rental. 

Rs. 

9,802 

Rs. a. p. 

1 9 11 

'2.-27 

20,267 

13,436 

19,770 

4,586 

2,878 

18,022 

22,G48 

17 7 

3— 7 

10,880 

7,912 

9,656 

2,268 

1,035 

10,180 

10,691 

13 6 

33 

39,782 

26,467 

37,626 

8,668 

5,515 

35,136 

43,141 

1 0 10 


During the thirteen years ending in 1865-66 the area under 
cultivation rose from 26,467 to 35,985 acres or 35*9 per cent., and 
the revenue from Rs. 37,725 to Rs. 55,176, or 46*2 per cent. Re¬ 
missions in the meanwhile had disappeared, and since 1857-58 
had been nominal. In 1855-56 the western portion of Bidf, 
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close to the Sahy&dri range, was revised. It contained 123 
villages, into which an experimental settlement had been intro¬ 
duced in the previous year. Rico was the staple crop, as the 
rain was too heavy for the better descriptions of dry crops. 

The practice of cultivation by Jcumri , 0? wood-ash cultivation, 
had prevailed largely in Rfdi, and although it was ordered to be 
put a stop to in 1854, the order was disregarded. A compromise 
was then made by which certain lands should be set aside in all 
the forest villages for this kind of tillage, and divided into blocks 
of twenty to thirty acres, assessed at 2a. the acre. These were to 
be cropped in portions in l^otation, the land requiring six or seven 
years rest after two years' cropping. The inhabitants of the 
villages were poor, but those in the north had the adv&ntage of 
being only fifteen miles from Belgain. 

The average collections in the ten years ending in 1854-55 in 
the 123 villages, of which twenty-seven came into the hands of 
Government in the same year, were Es. 15,480. The villages 
were placed in four groups, those nearest to Belgam with a suffi¬ 
cient rainfall for rice, thirteen iu number, being in the first, with 
a maximum dry-crop rate of 14a. The other three groups, of 
thirty-nine, fifty-four, and seventeen villages, fell by 2a. a group 
in proceeding westwards. These reduced the rental by Rs. 1,173, 
or about 6 per cent., as shown below:— 



in 


Survey. 

Class. 

© 

t-o 

> 

Collections 
of 1854-55. 

Cultiva¬ 

Waste. 

Total. 

! Maximum per Aero. 



tion. 

j Dry Crop. 

Rice.* 

1 

13 

Ha. 

4,485 

Us. 

5,784 

Ra. 

2,568 

Rs. 

8,352 

a. 

14 

Rs. a. 

7 0 

2 

39 

6,078 

7,199 

2,326 

9,525 

12 

6 0 

3 

54 

6,836 

4,604 

3,418 

8,022 

10 

4 8 

4 

17 

1,903 

542 

1,022 

1,564 

8 

4 0 


123 

19,302 

18,129 

9,334 

27,463 

—* 

— 
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OF BOMBAY . 


At the settlement all wasto land of fair quality was at once 
taken up, and in the twenty-seven years ending 1881-82 the result 
was a rise in the area of cultivation from 19,009 to 42,842 acres, 
or 125 per cent., and an increase in collections from Es. 20,474 to 
Es. 30,523, or 49 per cent. 


PA'DSHA'PITR. 

Revised rates were introduced into ten more Padshapuv villages 
attached to the fort of Par gad, seven above and three at the foot 
or on the slopes of the Saliyndris, in 1856. In the two groups 
of these, of five villages each, the same dry-crop maximum of 7a. 
was proposed, and in rice Es. 6 and Es. 5 respectively. 

The result was as follows:— 


Survey. 


Ul¬ 

lages. 

Collections 
of 1854-55. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Maximum. 




Rice. 

Dry Crop. 


Rs. 

Ha. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

5 

1,158 

1,035 

412 

1,447 

6 

7 

5 

939 

798 

223 

1,021 

5 

7 

10 

2,097 

1,833 

635 

2,468 

— 

— 


KXQYJCD JA'GI'R. 

In 1860-01 a settlement was introduced into forty-nine villages 
of the Kagvad Jagir estate, which had lapsed in 1857-58, and 
guaranteed for only twenty-one years, so that it. might terminate 
at the same time as other Survey leases in the neighbourhood. 
Twenty.seven of these villages stretched from Kagvad, about ten 
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miles south-east of M/raj, across the Krishna to below Yadvad, 
t he Mahalkari’s division of Gokuk ; the other twenty-two were in 
a compact group north-west of BelgAm. The former were much 
scattered, and included every variety of the Belgam climate. 
The old rates were moderate, and were continued in force till 
L860-61; there was, however, no certaiuty of tenure, a3 lands 
were let out to the highest bidder for them. The villages in the 
scattered group were formed into nominal groups with maximum 
dry-crop and other rates to correspond with those of neighbouring 
villages already settled, and the compact group into one with a 
maximum of 14a. The settlement raised the total rental from 
Bs. 61,266 to Rs. 66,773, or 8*9 per cent., as shown in the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 


Glass. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Rental 
on Cul¬ 
tivation. 

Survey. 

Rental on 
Cultivation. 

JOn Waste. 

Total. 

Dry Crop 
Maximum. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

1 

2 

13,298 

11,120 

188 

11,808 

2 0 

2 

1 

6,365 

7,556 

150 

7,706 

1 12 

3 

5 

12,839 

12,645 

330 

12,975 

1 6 

4 

3 

3,395 

3,629 

130 

3,759 

1 2 

5 

10 

8,227 

12,345 

702 

13,047 

1 0 

6 

6 

6,624 

7,257 

35 

7,292 

14 


22* 

10,518 

12,221 

560 

12,781 

14 


49 

61,266 

66,773 

2,095 

68,868 

— 


# Separate group. 


This completed the first Survey settlement of the Coliectorate ; 
in 1880, on the expiration of the guaranteed period of thirty 
years, it came on for revision, and the first subdivision brought 
under review was that of Parasgad, which had remained almost 
without territorial change. Its climate and soil have been already 
described, but other circumstances had changed. Prices had risen 
very considerably, that of javari being as 23 lbs. to 124, and that 
of bcijri as 11 to 124. It had been fairly provided with local and 
trunk roads, some of which were only suited to fair-weather 
traffic. 

















THE LAND REVENUE OF j BOMBAY. 


The statistics of cultivation, <&c., in the three decennial periods 
were as follows :— 


Years. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Collections. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Outstand¬ 
ing Ba¬ 
lances. 

1849-1859 

Acros. 

122,932 

Acree. 

30,750 

Rs. 

97,030 

Its. 

735 

Its. 

3,954 

1859-1869 

165,737 

1,104 

1,17,157 

— 

— 

1869-1879 

162,373 

6,513 

1,20,020 

163 

2,081 


There can be no doubt that the returns in the last of these 
periods were considerably affected by the severe famine year of 
1876-77. This is further proved by the following figures. Popu¬ 
lation decreased from 71,860 to 60,969, or 16 per cent., notwith¬ 
standing that houses increased 10 per cent.; the number of carts 
rose from 560 to 2,123 (279 por cent.), and wells and water-lifts 
were more by 32 per cent., although the number of working cattle 
fell from 20,846 to 14,149, or 32 per cent. In the famine year 
balances remainod outstanding to the amount of Rs. 15,427, al¬ 
though there had been only Rs. 27 since 1852-53. Garden culti¬ 
vation had nearly doubled, perennial streams from the hills being 
made use of for irrigation, and the villages in the Malprahha 
valley availing themselves of its water by lift. The value of land 
had very much increased; it had sold between 1875 and 1878 at 
from twice to 133 times the assessment. 

On an examination of the old classification it was found that 
the relative values of the superior and worst classes of soil had 
been too closely approximated, and in order to remedy this a 
partial dry-crop re-classification was carried out. All garden 
lands were also re-examined to ascertain changes in area and 
water-supply, but those under new wells had no additional 
assessment imposed on them, and those under old ones were 
lowered to the maximum dry-crop rates. Wells improved by 
percolation from Government reservoirs had double these rates 
imposed. The grouping of villages for maximum rates of diy- 
crop assessment was made, on the same general principles as at 
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(3 first settlement, in five groups, the highest being in the south- 
west, where the rainfall was best, and the lowest in the north and 
north-east, where it was the least certain. The rates were 
Rs.2 2a., R. 1 12a., R. 1 8a., R. 1 5a„ and R. I 2a. respectively. 
Rice was assessed at an average rate of R. 2 14a. 4p., and well- 
watered garden land one of Rs.2 11a. lip.; channel-watered land 
had an average of Rs.5 11a. from a maximum of Rs.8. The 
total rise was from Rs. 1,20,669 to Rs. 1,69,867, or 40 , 7 per cent., 
as shown below :— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old 

. Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

In¬ 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rcntul. 



Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

.Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

18 

30,585 

34,004 

55,097 

50 

74 

34,144 

55,171 

50*6 


81) 

84,809 

41,833 

50,438 

714 

234 

42,0-47 

50,672 

47-0 


29 

26,497 

38,980 

35,140 

1,265 

805 

40,251 

35,505 

32-6 

4 

17 

14,053 

29,072 

17,723 

1,180 

810 

24,202 

18,033 

26*2 

S 

15 

0,225 

28,002 

11,469 

1,701 

232 

20,703 

11,701 

243 


109 

1,20,660 

165,4*7 

1,69,867 

4,860 

1,215 

170,347 

1,71,082 

40*8 


It will be seen from this that the land still unoccupied svas of 
' the most inferior description, the assessment on which only 
averaged 4a. an acre, and was probably not worth cultivating. It 
has been shown above that the increase in the cultivated area in 
the thirty years had been nearly 40,000 acres. This is ample 
testimony to the general success of the Survey settlement. 


GOKA'K. 

The revision of the settlement in tho Gokak subdivision was 
sanctioned in 1881, but not carried out until 1883-84. The seventy 
villages had been settled at various times between 1849-50 and 
1860-61, in tho latter of which twelve of the Kagv&d estate men¬ 
tioned above had their assessments revised for a guaranteed period 
of twenty years. The climate and general character of the tract 
of country have already been described. 

In the thirty years of the Survey lease the prices of javdri and 
bajri had advanced respectively by 354 and 317 per cent., and that 
of wheat from 80 lbs. the rupee to 10 lbs. Whilst at the time of 
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the old settlement there had been only one road by which carts 
could crosK the Sahyadris, there were now two other roads by tho 
A'mboli and Phonda passes to Vengurla (Yingorla) and Devgad. 
Easy communication by the Belgdm and Pima road had also been 
established with JBelg&on, Kaladgf, and other markets, and, with 
minor made reads, the whole country had been opened out for 
trade. 

In the forty-seven old Gokak villages the increase in cultivation 


and revenue and decrease of remissions and outstanding balances 
had been as follows:— 


Years. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Out¬ 

standing. 


Acros. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lis. 

1849-1859 

65,103 

17,683 

46,714 

479 

1,966 

1859-1869 

83,690 

2,187 

45,507 

5 

— 

1869-1879 

86,273 

1,500 

46,095 

53 

1,795 

1879-1880 

, 81,012 

7,281 

44,322 

— 

— 


The falling-off in the last decade was no doubt due to the famine 
of 1876-77. This is further proved, as in Parasgad, by bouses 
having increased by 18’8 per cent., while population had fallen 
9 per cent., and by farm cattle being fewer by 12 per cent., while 
carts had increased 408 per cent., and wells and water-lifts 128 
per cent. With the exception of Rs. 403 given in the famine year, 
in which also Es. 15,092 were allowed to remain outstanding, 
remissions since 1853-54 had been nominal. The people were 
fairly well off, and a considerable proportion of them were non- 
agrieultural, employed in weaving and dyeing cotton fabrics. 
Sales of land were rare, and prices varied greatly. The tillage of 
garden lands was careful, but that of dry-crop often careless. As 
elsewhere, it was found that the first classification had been faulty 
in too closely assimilating the relative values of superior and 
inferior soils, and both re-measurement and re-classification were 
carried out in a larger proportion than usual. 

The general grouping of villages in tho whole subdivision for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment was made on the same 
principles as at the first settlement, inclusively of the villages 
since acquired, according to climate and distance from markets. 
The maximum rates in the six groups were respectively Rs. 2 2a., 
E. 1 12a., R. 1 8a., R.l oa., R. 1 3a., and E. 1. Irrigated lands 
were dealt with as in Parasgad, There were only nineteen acres 
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land, of which three were alienated. On those 
the average rate engine to Es. 3 7a. 6p., and in rice R. 1 10a. 


The general result will be seen from the following statement;— 



Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old 

Survey. 


Revision Settlement. 


Increase 
per cent. 

Class. 

On 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Tillage, 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

Area. 

Rental. 


1 

3 

Es. 

4,1164 

Acres. 

4,510 

Rs. 

5,959 

Acres. 

173 

Rs. 

49 

Acre*. 

4,683 

Ha. 

6,008 

30-6 

2 

2 

2,402 

3,211 

2,860 

534 

287 

8,745 

3,147 

19*1. 

8 

10 

8,722 

17,805 

11,491 

1,073 

310 

18,938 

11,801 

31-7 

4 

12 

9,452 

18,887 

12,070 

1,821 

643 

20,708 

12,719 

27*8 

5 

23 

23,800 

53,004 

28,134 

5,102 

1,G98 

58,106 

29,832 

18-2 

6 

20 : 

19,160 

41,737 

23,812 

1,561 

492 

43,288 

24,304 

24-3 


70 

68,100 

139,214 

84,332 

10,254 

3,479 

149,468 

87,811 

23-8 


It will be seen from this that the still unoccupied lands, as in 
Parasgad, were of quite inferior quality, assessed at about 5a, 5p. 
an acre. The increase in cultivation in the thirty years had been 
about 16,000 acres. 

The following statement shows what had been the general 
course of revenue, cultivation, &c. before and since the introduc¬ 
tion of the first Survey settlement up to 1881-82. It shows that, 
but for the severe trial of the famine year of 1876-77, the increase 
of revenue would have been over lakhs of rupees. As it was, 
it came to about Rs. 2,11,000. 




Government. 


Alienated. 

Total. 


t> 

. 

Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Quit- 

Rente. 

For Col¬ 
lection. 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

V «* 
V2 


Rental. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Rental. 

Grazing. 

ing. 

’S5 

Before 
Survey; 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1844-45 

0,37,730 

26,908 

— 

18,864 

2,30,957 

8,60,652 

18,722 

_ 

1848-49 

7,19,904 

13,573 

— 

20,872 

2,32,137 

9,61,335 

4,796 

_ 

Survey t 

0,75,123 



1840-50 

19,945 

— 

29,<k>i 

2,25,112 

9,09,954 

21,524 

154 

1853-53 

6,95,238 

32,841 

— 

25,742 

2,04,217 

8,92,350 

4,613 

329 

1863-64 

8,11,740 

27 

27,281 

17,844 

2,35,098 

10,64,655 

733 

904 

1876-77 

8,31,534 

3,900 

29,733 

10,645 

2,50,166 

10,88,415 

88,428 


1878-79 

8,30,310 

— 

35,341 

8,729 

2,52,206 

10,91,245 

9,944 

_ 

1879-80 

8,23,489 

202 

43,399 

8,216 

2,53,814 

10,85,317 

1,351 

_ 

Revision: 






1880-81 

8,67,0-10 

— 

—- 

12,160 

2,52,185 

11,32,285 

790 

107 

1881-83 

8,67,801 

45,902 

42,867 

11,024 

2,56,339 

10,89,202 

232 
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Quit-rents on alienated land, it will bo observed, have formed a 
large item in the collections. The cultivation of these lands has 
kept pace with that of Government land, which speaks well for 
the generally prosperous condition of the people, the quit-rents 
being in many cases quite equal to the full assessment. The 
statement as a whole plainly indicates the success of the Survey 
settlements. 


ATHNI—BA'GALKOT. 

In 1884 proposals were submitted for the revision of the first 
Survey settlement in sixtv-two villages of the present subdivision 
of Athni and fourteen in Bagalkot (Bi'japur), originally in the 
former, together with fifteen of the EYigvad estate and two of 
Tasgaon settled subsequently to the others. Of the whole seventy- 
nine villages, sixty-five constituted the new Athni subdivision and 
fourteen had been transferred to Bagalkot. 

For the revision three villages were entirely re-measured, and 
in seventy-six a partial re-survey was made to broak up old Survey 
fields of too large a size, to measure separately all existing occu¬ 
pancies, and entirely to divide alienated from Government land, 
with the result that 19,068 old were converted into 26,058 new 
Survey numbers. Classification was adjusted to the new method 
by which a greater difference than formerly was made in the 
relative valuation of superior and inferior descriptions of soil. 
78,958 acres were actually re-classed, while 321,807 were adjusted. 
About 6,550 acres were added to arable and 8,500 deducted from 
unarable land. 

Athni is the most northern portion of Belgtim. It touches 
Ohikodi and Gokak, hut, with this exception, is surrounded and 
intermingled with villages of the Jamkhandi, Jath, Mi raj, and 
other States. The main portion is an undulating plain of trap 
formation, comprising large treeless areas of poor mdl land, 
varied with black soil, along the banks of nullahs , and changing 
into a level black-soil plain wherever it approaches the Krishna. 
The rainfall, which averages twenty-five inches, is unevenly dis¬ 
tributed, favourable and tolerably certain in the west, and much 
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es: ao about Athni itself, and still less again to the eastward of 
that town. Manure is used to some extent for dry crops in the 
west. Cultivation as a rule is careful in the garden lands, but 
slovenly in the poorer descriptions of soil. 

The only line of communication open all the year round is the 
road from Bi'japur to Kolhapur. Other roads are open in the fair 
season. The East Deccan railway passing through Bijapur is, 
however, only twenty-five miles to the east of the most easterly 
villages of the subdivision, and the line from Pdna to Belg&m, 
which will pass through M/raj, will no doubt greatly benefit the 
western portion. 

Athni is a town of considerable importance as a market, and 
with Sangli, Mfraj, Kurandvad and other places at no great dis¬ 
tance the whole subdivision may be said to be favourably placed 
for the disposal of surplus produce. The statistical returns of 
population, &a. 9 in the thirty years of the Survey lease, show a 
substantial improvement in all respects save that of milch cattle 
and their young, in which a reduction was naturally to be looked 
for from the extension of cultivation and the contraction of the 
area left for pasture. 

From 70,578 at the time of the first settlement, the population 
had risen in 1872 to 92,707, and in 1881, after the famine, it had 
fallen back to 78,006; in 1882-83 it had again advanced to 88,322, 
showing a rapid recovery. Houses had increased by 34*3 per 
cent., and agricultural cattle 30*5. The number of carts had 
risen from 133 to 1,767, and wells and water-lifts from streams 
by 732, or 82*4 per cent. That land had acquired a high value 
was proved both from the high prices, frequently more than 
twenty times the assessment, bid for it at auction sales, and the 
unusual stringency of the conditions imposed in many of the 
leases and mortgage deeds, the latter showing with what care all 
interests connected with the land were guarded. 

It will be seen from the following statement that the low prices 
ruling from about 1880 to 1884 had reduced the average of the 
last ten years below that of the second period, but the rise in the 
value of the ordinary staples was still about 75 per cent, above 
that of the first period of eleven years, whilst in wheat and cotton, 
articles of export, the increase had been 100 per cent, and more. 
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In the fifty-three villages settled in 1851-52 the revenue rose 
from Es. 37,780 rapidly and steadily, till in 1864-65, when the 
American war prices were at their highest, it reached Es. 73,349. 
In the famine year, 1876-77, it stood at Es. 74,575. Since then 
about 12,000 acres of poor soil, assessed at an average of only 
2a. 7p. the acre, have fallen out of cultivation, and matters have 
returned to the state in which they were when the first rush for 
land came to an eud. Such inferior land can naturally only be 
held when prices aro very favourable. In the twenty-one villages 
of old Atbni, and the fifteen Kagvad villages settled in 1860-61 y 
much the same sequence of events occurred, viz. a rush for land 
whilst prices ruled high, then only slow progress, until an abrupt 
check was given by the famine, and the cultivated area fell off. 
This depression has now passed away, and a recovery set in. 
Taken as a whole, tho results have been eminently favourable, 
and this is further confirmed by the fact that in the years 1880-81 
to 1882-83, there were only three cases in which occupancy rights 
were sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue out of 396 in 
which notices for such sale were issued. 

In grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment six 
groups have been retained as before:— 

First, for three villages on the bank of the Krishna, the most 
favourably situated for climate and markets, a rate of E. 2 2a. 

Second, for two villages lying immediately on the east of the 
first, with a somewhat less favourable dimate, a rate of E. 1 14a. 

Third, for 9 villages forming a group on either side of the 
Krishna, to the east of the second and with a less favourable 
climate, a rate of R. 1 6a. 

Fourth, for the town of Athni alone a special rate of R. 1 4a., 
or 4a. above that of the next group, on account of its large 
market. 

Fifth, for forty-seven villages, thirty-fivo round Athni and 
twelve on the Krishna, west of Bagalkot, with a climate much 
inferior to that of the western villages, but having easy access to 
a large market, a rate of E. 1. 

Sixth, for seventeen villages in the north-east of the subdivision, 
with a somewhat precarious rainfall, and not favourably situated 
for markets, a rate of 14a. 
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ie rice area bad increased from 3 to 138 acres; this it was 
proposed to assess at an average of R. 1 9a. 6p. per acre. The 
garden area, of 1,613 acres, assessed on an average at R. 1 13 , 1 . 
per acre, bad increased to 3,196 acres, and would, under tbe 
instructions of Government, by which land under old wells was 
to have its assessment brought down to the highest dry-crop rates, 
have an average assessment of only R. 1 2a. 5p. per acre. The 
usual orders with regard to the non-taxation of improvement-, 
and the imposition of percolation rates in lands situated under 
Government works of irrigation, were fully carried out. 

The following statement shows tlio general result of the revised 
settlement:—* 



0Q 

Old Survey. 

Revision Survey. 


Class. 

1 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

is 

S 5? 

1-4 p4 


> 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

Area. 

Rental. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

3 

2 

9 

1 

47 

17 

Acres. 

7,453 

16.869 

29,937 

23,432 

87,698 

79,186 

Rs. 

12,952 

14,093 

20,387 

7,497 

43,111 

22,619 

Acres. 

7,709 

17,010 

30,188 

25,023 

88,452 

84,066 

i ~ i 

Acres. 

90 

564 

664 

969 

1,064 

15,719 

Rs. 

13 

98 

232 

135 

286 

2,404 

Acres. 

7,799 

17,574 

80,852 

26,592 

89,516 

99,785 

Rs. 

14,144 

17,085 

28,777 

12.348 

57,225 

31,842 

91 
20-5 
40 0 
62*$ 
32 1 
301 


79 

2U,475 

120,653 

253,048 

1,68,248 j 

19,070 

3.168 

272,118 

1,61,416 

31*2 


The increase in group four, containing Athni alone, appears to 
have arisen from under-assessment at the first settlement, tho 
average rate having been only 5a. Ip. The increase of 40 per 
cent, in the third group was due to one village having been placed 
at the former settlement much below its proper group. The 
average rates of the two settlements were respectively 7a. Up., 
and 10a. The land still unoccupied was rated at no more than 
2a. 8p. the acre, and may be said to be almost unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion. 


SAMFGAON. 

In December, 1884, proposals were submitted for the revision 
of the Sampg&on subdivision, and sanctioned in 1885 for intro- 
vol. ii, 22 
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auction in that year and levy in 1885-86. The partial re-measure- 
nrent and re-classification system already described were adopted 
throughout in the 140 Tillages to be revised. 54,888 acres were 
re-classed, and the values of 189,816 acres re-adjusted, inclusive 
of all water rates for rice or channel-watered garden land. Samp- 
gfton lies to the east and south-east of Belgam itself; on the 
south lies the Dharv^r Collectorate, on the east Parasgad, on the 
north Gokfik, and on the west the Sangli State, and the Belg&m 
and KMnupur subdivisions. The river Malprabha divides it, run¬ 
ning from west to east, into two nearly equal portions, there being 
much good black soil to the north, with late crops, while to the 
south the soil is lighter and bears mostly early crops. Numerous 
small streams, tributaries of the Malprabha, furnish the means 
for a good deal of irrigation. The climate is throughout favour¬ 
able, in the centre and east for dry-crop cultivation, and in the 
west for rice. The average rainfall for ten years, inclusive of the 
famine year, in which eighteen inches fell, had been 32*4 at the 
time of revision. 

Tho method of cultivation is on the whole careful, manure 
being stored up for tho purpose. Irrigation is not made so much 
use of as it might be, the certain and ample rainfall doing away 
with the chief incentive to it. The road from Dh&rv&r to Puna 
passes through the western villages and that from Belgam to 
Kaladgi the northern; there are also other made roads, in addi¬ 
tion to which the railway passes near the western boundary and 
has three stations, in addition to that of Belgam, within easy 
reach for the disposal of its produce. Tliero is a considerable 
cotton weaving industry within the subdivision, and there are 
three principal and five smaller markets, so that in position, both 
in this respect and climate, the subdivision is well off. 

During the currency of the Survey lease, population had in¬ 
creased by 14*1 per cent., houses by 23T, agricultural cattle by 
14*4, carts by 215*6 (1,588 to 5,010), and wells and water-lifts had 
nearly doubled in number. The only falling off in stock was in 
the matter of milch cattle and their young, which were less by 
35*6 per cent. The proportion of working cattle, a pair to about 
eleven acres, was unusually high, owing, probably, to the large 
area of rice cultivation. That land had acquired a high saleable 
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value was inferred, move than from actual sales, from tlie evidence 
afforded by tlio conditions attached to mortgages, which proved 
that the better cultivation of land was the object of many of the 
loans raised on its security. 

Returns of prices of produce in the local markets were not 
procurable to any useful extent, but those of Belg6m itself, which 
is at no great distance, showed an increase of fully 100 per cent, 
over those of the ten years previous to the first settlement. 

Taking the Sampgaon and Kittur villages, which form the 
present subdivision, separately, it is found that in the 109 
belonging to the former 4,000 acros were taken up in anticipation 
of the new settlement, and that the progress of cultivation and 
revenue from that time (1852-53) to 1877-78 had been uninter¬ 
rupted for a single year. Revenue rose from Bs. 1,23,153 to 
Bs. 1,59,188, at first slowly, and then, as the poorer soils were 
reached, more gradually, and the unoccupied area fell from 17,694 
to 3,694 acres. The revenue was at its highest during the famine. 
In consequence of tho low prices which followed tho famine there 
was a slight falling-off, and the revenue in 1882-83 was 
Bs. 1,59,002. In the thirty-one old Kittur villages there has been 
the same result, the collections rising from Bs. 29,794 in 1853-54 
to their highest, Bs. 35,420, in 1877-78, and the waste area having 
fallen from 7,235 to 1,982 acres. Remissions and outstanding 
balances have been nominal, and during the three years 1880-81 
to 1882-83 not one sale of occupancy rights for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue took place in the 326 cases in which notices 
were issued. 

The 109 villages of old Sampg/iou were originally divided into 
two main groups, with tho river for boundary, the climate of both 
being equally good, but the northern portion having easier access 
to the Belgam market. Twenty-one villages, with an inferior 
rainfall, * formed a third group. The forty old Kittur villages 
were also thrown into three groups. The new grouping proceeded 
on the same lines, but the approach of the railway had also to he 
taken into consideration. The old first group formed the new 
also, with the addition of one village, the maximum being raised 
from Bs. 2 4a. to Rs. 2 10a. It consists of thirty-seven villages, 
with two made roads giving easy access toBelg&mand the railway * 

22 * 
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The second new grouj), of fifty-seven villages, with a maximum 
dry-crop rate of Rs. 2 6a., comprised the whole of the old second 
group and seven others in the south-west, the position of which 
had been improved by the approach of the railway. The climate 
of both these groups is equally good. The new third group took 
in the fifteen villages of the old third, nine to the north and six 
to the south. Their climate was rather more uncertain than that 
of the first two groups, while the nine northern villages, although 
nearer the railway than the six southern, had some difficulty in 
internal communications. The maximum was raised from R. 1 12a. 
to Rs. 2 2a. Iri the fourth group were placed twenty-four of the 
old Tvittur villages along the Bolg/nn and Dhtirvar road, which 
had a climate too moist for good dry-crop cultivation. The old 
rates of R. 1 6a. and R. 1 10a. were raised to R. 1 14a. In the 
fifth group were seven villages near those of the fourth, in the 
south-west corner of the subdivision. Their position was much 
improved by the coming railway, although they were generally 
unfit for dry-crop cultivation, as those of the fourth. The original 
rate of R. 1 2a. was raised to R. 1 8a. 

The area of Government land under rice cultivation at the first 
settlement was 11,200 acres, assessed at an average of Rs. 3 3a. 7p. 
an acre. This had increased to 13,129 acres, assessed at an average 
of Rs. 4 2a. 9p. The 940 original acres of garden land had in¬ 
creased to 1,302, to he assessed at Rs. 4 11a. 8p. in place of 
Rs. 3 8a. 9p. per acre. It was divided into well-watered and 
and channel-watered in the following proportions:— 

Average Rato. 


Well-watered (motasthal) 

Acres. 

472 

Ra. 

1,136 

Ra. 

2 

a. 

6 

P- 

6 

Channel-watered ( jpdtasthal ) 

830 

5,019 

6 

0 

9 


1,302 

6,155 

4 11 

8 


The orders as to non-taxation of improvements were strictly 
carried out. 

The general result of the revision will be seen from the following 
statement:— 
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By Old Survey. 


Revision Survey. 
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Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Is, 

1 

37 

Area. 

Acres. 

50,152 

Rs. 

72,024 

Area. 

Acres. 

50,583 

Rs. 

90,400 

Area. 

Acres. 

603 

Bs. 

418 

Area. 

Acres. 

51,186 

Es. 

90,834 

25*6 

2 

57 

01,921 

70,784 

02,180 

87,052 

5,156 

2,870 

67,342 

90,528 

23*8 

3 

15 

17.593 

16,222 

17,080 

20,464 

530 

232 

1 

20,696 

20*1 

4 

24 

18,404 

28,977 

18,590 

33,318 

1,559 

1,218 

20,149 

34,53)5 

389 

5 

7 

10,121 

11,337 

10,111 

16,660 

904 

408 

11,015 

17,074 

47-0 


140 

158,191 

1,94,344 

159,150 

2,43,566 

8,752 

5,152 

167,902 

2,53,718 

27*9 


The increase in the last two groups being greater than that 
allowable by the Government Resolution of 1874, limiting the 
enhancement on any group to 33 per cent., an explanation was 
submitted to show that it had been brought about simply by the 
faultiness of the classification of water at the first settlement, and 
not by any increase of assessment rates, as the increase in the dry. 
crop assessment was not more than in other groups. The same 
reason was assigned for the increase in two villages exceeding the 
limit of enhancement of 66 per cent, fixed by the above-quoted 
Resolution in the case of single villages. 

In sanctioning a departure in these instances from the limits 
laid down, Government directed that all increase in excess of 25 
per cent, on a holding should be remitted for the first two years 
of the revised settlement; that all in excess of 50 per cent, should 
be foregone in the third and fourth years, and all above 75 per 
cent, in the fifth and sixth years, so that the cultivators might 
adjust themselves to the increased payment by degrees. 

The unoccupied waste bore an average rate of 9a. 5p. per acre. 
On occupied land the new average came on the whole occupied 
area to E. 1 9a. as against R. 1 3a. 8p. under the old settlement, 
an increase of 5a. 4p. per acre. 


CHIKODI. 

A revision of assessment was proposed in the Chikodi sub¬ 
division in 1886, and sanctioned in the same year with certain 
modifications in grouping, advocated by the Survey and Settle- 
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ment Commissioner and the ordinary Kevenue authorities. The 
number of villages to be settled was 171, of which 163 were settled 
in 3853-54; seven others, alienated at the time of that settlement, 
lapsed at various times from 1855-56 to 1870-71, and were settled 
as they lapsed; and one, belonging to the old Athni T&luka, was 
settled in 1852-53. Two of these were entirely re-measured, and 
in the remainder the usual partial re-survey was carried out to 
meet the requirements of the existing circumstances of the holdings, 
as elsewhere. Similarly 110,149 acres were re-classified, and in 
287,772 acres the old classification was either confirmed or adjusted 
in order to meet the most recent method of creating a wider in¬ 
terval than formerly between the values of superior and inferior 
descriptions of soil. 1,537 acres were added to dry-crop, and 
7,876 acres reduced from the unarble and put on to the arable 


area. 

The subdivision has the Sangli State on the south, and Kolhapur 
territory on the west and north; the latter and the subdivision of 
Gok&k lie on the east. In the north there is much good black 
soil, as well as in the south in the valleys of the Ghatprabha and 
Harankasi rivers. In the south and south-east corner there are 
the sandstone hills, with the soil in their neighbourhood im¬ 
poverished by tho wash from their surface, and the extensive 
tract between tho valleys of the rivers in the north and south 
portions of the subdivision occupied by the table-land of trap 
formation described by Capt. Anderson in his Keporfc of 1857. 
The rainfall at Chitodi in the years 1875 to 1885 averaged about 
25f inches, and is certain and sufficient in the western half, while 
in the eastern half of the subdivision it is lighter and somewhat 
precarious. Tho cultivation of the tract generally is good and 
careful. Manure, not being much needed in the black, is freely 
used in the lighter soils. There is a good deal of irrigation under 
wells, but that from streams is not made so much use of as it 
might be. 

The high-road from Puna to DhArvdr passes through the entire 
western side of the subdivision, and there are various local roads 
all passable for eight months in the year. In addition to these 
the line of the West Deccan railway was about to skirt its eastern 
boundary, and have four stations easy of access. Communication 
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tth the Ratnagfri ports is kept up by the Pkonda Ghat. On the 
whole, therefore, the state of communications for articles of both 
import and export is favourable, and there seems every probability 
that prices will remain steady. The chief local markets are those 
at Nipani, Sankeshvar, and Daddi, and there are weekly markets 
at Cbikodi and other places. The tobacco of the northern and 
north-western villages is considered to be of good quality, and 
is largely exported, as are also chilies. 

The density of the population, 294 to the square mile, is unusual 
for a tract like that of Chikodi, of which 95 per cent, of the area is 
dry-crop and unarable, and has only one town which can be called 
large. Manufactures are neither numerous nor important. 

During the Survey lease the advance of the subdivision in 
various ways was considerable. Taking 153 Chikodi villages and 
the fourteen in Gokak separately, there had been an increase in 
the former in population of 38*2 per cent., in houses of 42*4, in 
agricultural cattle of 28*8, in carts of 581 (635 to 4,324), and in 
wells and water-lifts of 103 per cent. (2,401 to 4,874). In the 
fourteen Gok&k villages the increases in the same respects were 
severally 21*8, 407, 21*1, 111*9 (118 to 250), and 77*9 per cent. 
(77 to 137). The proportion of working cattle to cultivation was 
remarkably high, viz., a pair of bullocks to every eleven acres. 
There were a largo number of cases of sales, leases, and mortgages 
of land, showing in many ways the high value possessed by land 
in the subdivision. 

The following is a record of the prices of the staple grains for 
four periods, one of eleven and the others of ten years each, in 
four of the chief bazaars. It shows that javdri has risen some 
38 per cent., bdjri 4*7 per cent., wheat 54, and rice 82 per cent., 
since the period before the first settlement:— 


Eleven years, 1843-44 to 

Javrfri. 

Cleaned Rico. 

Bajri. 

Wheat. 

1853-54 . 

, Ten years, 1854-55 

to 

49 

24 

51 

29 

1863-64 . 

Ten years, 1864-65 

to 

29 

20 

31 

20 

1873-74 . 

Ten years, 1874-75 

to 

22 

11 

22 

14 

1883-84 . 

. 

21 

11 

21 

13 
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Prices in 1883-84 did not materially differ from those of 
last period, and there was every probability that the railway would 
keep them steady and prevent serious fluctuations of more than 
a very temporary nature. 

hrom the time of the first settlement both the main body of 
the Chikodi villages and the fourteen of Gokak have presented 
the same general features as far as revenue was concerned. Up 
to 1872-73, by which time all the better sorts of land had been 
absorbed, there was an almost unbroken rise in the occupied area, 
and a corresponding increase of revenue. After that year there 
was a gradual falling-off in consequence of low prices, until 
1882-83, when it began to rise again. 

In 1883-84 the waste area stood at 16,501 acres, assessed at 
Ra. 4,940, or 4a. 9p« an acre, showing that it was of very poor 
quality. The only remissions of any importance in the whole 
period were in the famine year, 1876-77. 

At the first settlement the 140 villages of Chikodi were placed 
in seven groups for dry-crop assessment; the 171 at the revision 
were grouped in six, as follows :— 

First group, forty-four villages in the west and north-west of 
the subdivision. On the recommendation of the Survey and 
Revenue Commissioners, a few of these villages were reduced to 
the second group by Government, from the doubt, whether in the 
future, after the railway was in working, the heavy traffic on the 
Puna and Belgiim road would still continue or would bo diverted 
to the railway in the east. The maximum rate was placed at 
Its. 2 6a. The group had the best climate and the best situation 
for markets♦ 

Second group, sixty-niue villages, with a climate slightly inferior 
to those of the first, and not quite so well situated as regards 


markets. The maximum dry-crop rate was Rs. 2 2a. 


Third group, maximum dry-crop rate R* 1 12a. These villages 
lay to the east of the second, and had a decidedly inferior climate. 
They were thirty in number. 

Fourth group, maximum rate for dry-crop R. 1 8a. The eight 
villages lay three in the south-west and five in the east of the 
subdivision. The climate in the former and in the latter was too 
dry for good dry-crop cultivation. Two villages were retained in 
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group, ten -villages in tbe east, where the rainfall was 
frequently scanty. The proposed maximum was R. 1 2a. 


Sixth group, nine villages in the south-west corner, where dry. 


crop cultivation was confim 1 to inferior grains owing to excessive 
moisture. 

The rice water maximum was placed at Rs. 7 in the last and 
Rs. 8 in the remaining groups. Rice cultivation had risen from 
1,005 to 1,333 acres. The old average was Rs.2 6a. 9p., and the 
proposed new average Rs. 3 4a. 5p. The area of garden land had 
increased from 3,132 to 7,636 acres. 

The average would be as follows according to the new proposals, 
no improvements beiug taxed :— 


Acres, Assessment. Average. 

Ha. Rs. a. p. 


Well-watered . . 5,852 12,772 2 5 8 

Channel-watered . 1,784 9,678 5 6 10 


7,636 22,450 2 15 0 


The following statement shows the general result according to 
the sanction of Government:— 


w 

m 

1 

By Old Surrey. 

By Revision Survey. 

11 

0 

s 

> 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Lund. 

Waste. 

Total. 

IE 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2$ 

84 

32 

7 

11 

9 

Area. 

Acres. 

54,204 

63,750 

32,040 

3.688 

30,003 

3,327 

Kh. 

60,100 

56,898 

19,551 

2,249 

11,362 

2,088 

Area. 

Acres. 

54,494 

65,0a3 

34,015 

3,670 

30,983 

3,308 

Rs. 

72,579 

24,483 

2,652 

14,818 

2,823 

Area. 

Acres. 

4,465 

2,935 

4,781 

781 

4,352 

301 

Rs. 

1,890 

1,583 

1,303 

208 

942 

85 

Area. 

Acres. 

58,959 

67,968 

38,796 

4,451 

35,335 

3,609 

Rs. 

65,729 

74,162 

25,-845 

2,860 

15,760 

2,908 

39’5 
27'6 
252 

17 9 
30*4 
35*2 


jm 

187,018 

1,52,248 

191,503 

2,01,193 

17,015 

6,071 

209,118 i 

| 2,07,264 

322 


These figures would require a slight modification in the third 
and fourth groups, as the statistics for the two villages proposed 
to be raised from the latter to the former have been included in 
the third, and should properly he recorded in the fourth group. 
It will be seen that the unoccupied land at the revision settlement, 
17,615 acres, was assessed at Rs. 6,075, or on an average 5a. 6p. 
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^icr acre, a proof of its generally inferior quality. Under the old 
settlement the average assessment on Government occupied land 
was 13a. Ip. By the Superintendent’s proposals it would have 
come to R. 1 Oa. 7p. under the new, hut this would he somewhat 
lowered bytho Survey Commissioners having lowered the maximum 
dry-crop rate in fifteen villages from Rs. 2 6a, to Rs. 2 2a., by 
placing them in the second instead of the first group. 


BELGA'M. 

Proposals for the revision settlement of 132 villages now com¬ 
posing the Beigam subdivision were submitted in February 1887, 
and sanctioned in September of the same year. Of these eighty- 
two belonged originally to PAchcMpur, twenty-eight to Bidi, and 
twonty-two to Kfnf Karyat. They had been settled at various 
times from 1852-53 to 1873-74. The revision was carried out on 
the partial re-measurement and re-classification system, which 
resulted in about 12,000 old Survey numbers remaining unaltered, 
and 9,929, with an area of 81,307 acres, becoming 14,976, mea¬ 
suring 81,985. 

The subdivision as now constituted is bounded on the north by 
the Ivohlapur State and Chikodi, on the east by Gok&k and Samp¬ 
son* on the south by Khamipur and the Savantvadi State, and on 
the west by the latter and Kolhapur, It will be seen from tho 
map that the villages are straggling in position and much inter¬ 
mixed with native territory. In the south-east it is plain and 
open. Farther west there are low hills, becoming steeper as the 
Sahy adri range is approached ; and the extreme west is a series of 
valleys running east and west between spurs of that range. Round 
the town of Beigam are raised, rounded bare plains of an ochry 
gravel, in places almost as hard as stone. Along the brooks, which 
run iu the hollow’s between these uplands, are large flats of rich 
black loam. Towards the north-east the black soil gives place to 
the poorer sandstone formation found in the south of Chikodi and 
Gok&k. 1 here is also black soil near Bagevadi in the south-east, 
and in the K(m valley in the north, but the larger portion of the 
cultutable area is red soil. Many perennial streams, flowing to 
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the Ghatprabha in Gokalc or tlie Malprabha in Khauapur, traverse 
the subdivision, the climate of which in the west is damp, un¬ 
healthy, and feverish in the rainy and cold seasons. With the 
exception of occasional blighting east winds in the cold season, 
tho climate of the eastern portion is pleasant, the heat of the hot 
weather being tempered by cool sea breezes, and tlie rainfall being 
moderate. For ten years the average rainfall had been 47*33 
inches at Belgam in the east, 96*49 at Chandgad in the west, and 
67*93 near Khautipur in tho south. There is but little rabi or 
late crop cultivation ; 53*2 per cent, is occupied by early crops, 


and 40*6 is given to grass and fallow. Much grass is required to 
supply the station of Belgian, and to provide fodder for the large 
numbers of agricultural cattle kept in the rice tracts of the west 
and the Kfni valley. Manure is largely used in these lands, and 
the style of agriculture generally is good. A good deal of sugar¬ 
cane is raised in the rice-beds near Belgam, but the extent of 
garden land is small, being almost entirely confined to villages 
within easy reach of the station itself. This is also, coupled with 
Sh&pur, the principal market town. The ntixt in importance are 
Chandgad and B&gevadi, and there are several other minor 


markets. 

Since the first settlement the means of communication in this 
tract of country have been greatly improved, the West Deccan 
Railway now passing through it and having stations at Belgam 
and Destir; this is joined by the Southern Mahratta line atLonda, 
in the Khinipur subdivision, thirty-one miles to the south of 
Belgam, where it is also brought into communication with the 
sea-coast (seventy miles distant) by the Goa or Marmagaon 
Railway. There are now also three provincial and several local 
fund fair-weather roads. The only local manufacturing industry 
is that of weaving; it is confined to Belg&in and Sh&pur and a 
few villages round Bagevddi, is not of any importance, and with 
tho opening of the railways will probably disappear. 

Population as a whole has increased by 23*8 per cent, since the 
first settlement, but. at various rates in different portions of the 
subdivision, the increase in Belgam itself having been 42, in the 
eastern villages 34, and in the western only 5 per cent. Houses, 
agricultural cattle ? carts and wells, have also increased consider- 
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ably, bat non-agricultural cattle, with horses and ponies, show a 
decrease, due to the contraction of the area of pasturage. The 
proportion of working cattle to area of tillage, viz. a pair to six 
acres, is remarkably high, and is to be attributed chiefly to the 
large number required for rice cultivation in the western villages, 
where such cattle have doubled in the course of the settlement, 
A good sign of the increased comfort aud prosperity ol the people 
is found in tho fact of 682 new wells having been sunk, almost 


entirely for drinking purposes. 

Of tho Survey fields about 60 per cent, are cultivated by the 
registered occupants alone or in partnership with others, over o5* 
per cent, are sublet, and only 4' 7 per cent, are still unoccupied. 
In twenty-nine cases of sub-letting reported the total suru paid 
by the lessees was 15*7 times the Survey assessment, whilst in 
158 cases of private sale the price realised was over 20| times 
that assessment; in fifteen cases of enforced sale by order of 
Court an average of rather over twelve times the assessment was 
obtained. 

The revenue history of the tract has been one of unbroken pro¬ 
gress; the revenue collections show hardly any drop in any year 
of the settlement, and the later years have been marked by stead) 
aud unvarying increase. Even the famine of 1877 hardly nffected 
it, and remissions have for some years disappeared altogether. 
In the last three years previous to the revision, although 549 
notices of sale of occupancy rights were issued in consequence of 
non-payment of revenue, all demands were paid up, aud not a 
single field was sold. The 132 villages under report were divided, 
from having been settled at different times, into eighteen classes 
for maximum dry-crop rates of assessment varying from Ks. 2i 
in the east to 6a. in the west. The revision has reduced these to 
twelve groups with dry-crop rates falling from Ks. 2^ to 7a., 
according to climate, roads, and distance from railway stations 
and other markets, the details of which it would serve no good 
purpose to enter into. 

The rice rates do not appear to have undergone any alteration. 
The area of this kind of land, directly assessed to the State, rose 
in the course of the settlement from 16,456 to 18,357 acres, and 
tbeir average assessment from Ks. 3 8a. 8p. to Ks. 4 la. 3p. 
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Garden land increased from 188 to 301 acres; its average assess¬ 
ment, in consequence of old land under wells being assessed 
at only dry-crop rates, fell from Es. 3 6a. lip. to Es. 2 13a. 2p. per 
acre. Of this, land under wells had an average of E. 1 10a. 7p., 
and that under channel irrigation one of Es. 4 11a. 2p. 


The general result of the revision was as follows :— 


Groups 
iuk! No* 

Old Survey, 


Revision 

Survey 

. 



of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

vS n 

3% 



Acres, 

m. 

Acres*. < 

fts. 

Acres. 

Its. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

11 

10,033 

13,619 

10,212 

37,145 

314 

334 ! 

10,526 

17,479 

25*8 

2 

8 

6,530 

8.343 

6,575 

10,341 

58 

40 

6,033 

10,381 

23-9 

3 

2 

4,640 

12,285 

4,698 

15,684 

1,073 

1,093 

6,771 

16,777 

27-7 

4 

11 

11.897 

17,181 

12,006 

21,992 

565 

419 

12,671 

22,411 

28*0 

5 

5 

5,268 

8,152 

5,830 

9,695 

240 

146 

5,570 

9,841 

139 

r> 

9 

8,287 

7,541 

8,454 

10,346 

42 

24 

8,496 

10,370 

37*2 

7 

2 

2,410 

3,779 

2,491 

4,210 

63 

30 

2,554 

4.240 

11-4 

8 

80 

23,532 

13,513 

24,156 

21,808 

1,963 

782 

26,124 

22,590 

17-8 

9 

13 

14,565 

7,279 

14,662 

8,391 

1,830 

649 

16,492 

9,040 

15-3 

10 

3 

1,318 

423 

1,279 

529 

624 

154 

1,903 

683 

251 

11 

12 

14,320 

4,663 

14,503 

6,122 

940 

190 

15,443 

6,312 

31*3 

12 

26 

19,985 

5,793 

20,432 

7,290 

2,410 

433 

22,842 

7,723 

25*8 


132 

122,780 

1,07,571 

124,798 

1,33,553 

10,127 

j4r,294 

134,925 

1,37,847 

24-2 


It will be observed that there are only four of these groups in 
which the waste land exceeds a thousand acres, the largest amount 
being in the last five, where, owing to the hilly nature of the 
country, much of the land is very inferior. The average assess¬ 
ment of the whole waste is under 7a. the acre. The percentage 
of waste on the arable area is 7*5 per cent. The returns do not 
show at one view what the increase in tillage area has been since 
the introduction of the first settlement, but there can be no doubt 
that it has been large, The improvement in communications, and 
the great enhancement in the value of agricultural produce, 
amounting to about double of what it previously was, have led to 
a state of prosperity which amply justifies the moderate increase 
of the average assessment rate from 14a. to E. 1 la. Ip., or 3a. Ip. 
per acre. 


KHANAPUR. 

In May 1887 proposals w f ere submitted for the revision of the 
firBfc settlement in the subdivision of Khanapur, nearly corre- 
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sponding with the old Taluka of Bfdf. This revision applies to 
280 villages, of which six have been transferred to Dharvar; 224 
belong to Government, and sixteen are alienated. 

The great bulk of the villages were first settled in 1854-55 and 
1855-56. The partial re-measurement and re-classification system 
has been adopted, and the former shows a difference of only 8 per 
cent, in favour of the new survey. Kb&napur is in the south-west of 
the Collectorate. It is hounded on the north by the subdivision 
of Belgfun, on the east by Sampgaon and Dharv&r, on the south 
by the district of North Kan&ra, and on the west by the territories 
of Goa and the S&vantvadi State. In the south and south-yest 
it is very hilly and covered with dense forests, where the popula¬ 
tion is scanty and unsettled, and tillage, except in patches, dis¬ 
appears. In the centre, north-east and east along the valley of 
the Malprabha the country is an open, well-tilled, black-soil 
plain, with many rich and populous villages, and in the north¬ 
west there are lofty hills, clothed with evergreen brushwood. 
The rainfall is heavy and certain, and very suitable for rice, 
which is the staple crop, and occupies nearly half the cultivated 
area; but javdri and other grains are also successfully raised; 
nearly the whole of the latter is grown in the eastern villages, 
there being hardly any dry-crop tillage in the south and west. 

There is, as in Belgam, a large extent of land under grass, 
to provide pasturage for the large stock of cattle required in a 
district where rice is so much grown. In the Ghat villages the 
rice lands grow f a second crop in the hot weather, hut the area 
of garden land is insignificant. Coffee is raised within the vil¬ 
lage sites, and in evergreen jungle numbers where the rainfall 
is sufficient. At the time of the first settlement there were no 
made roads; at present, in addition to the Southern Maliratta 
Bailway from Bellary to the sea-coast at Goa, which joins the 
West Deccan line from Puna and Belgam at Londa, the two 
together having four stations within the limits of the subdivi¬ 
sion, there are several provincial as well as local fund roads, 
so that the ryots have every facility for the disposal of their 
produce. 

The six villages in the south-east corner transferred to Dharvar 
have the railway station of Alnavar for a market, while for the 
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imamder Nandgad, seven miles south-east of Khandpur, is the 
chief mart, and the railway stations at Khdnapur, Londa, and 
Nagargali, with other smaller markets, are conveniently situated 
within, and other larger ones without the limits of Khanapur 
are easily accessible. The population is almost entirely agricul¬ 
tural, there being in the way of manufactures only a few cotton 
looms in a small number of villages, and the preparation of rice 
called churamuri, which is exported to long distances. 

The comparative statistics of population, <fcc., show a marked 
improvement under every item but that of cattle other than those 
Used for agriculture, the increase in the number of carts, from 
1,017 to 3,148, being specially noteworthy. The decrease in 
if other v cattle may be accounted for, as elsewhere, by the con¬ 
traction of the pasturage area. Prices of agricultural produce 
havo advanced greatly. Contrasting the twelve years from 
1874-75 with the first ten years of the settlement, from 1854-55 
to 1833*64, the increase in the price of javdri has been over 42 per 
cent., and in that of rice 63|, and there is every reason to believe 
that the opening of the railways will prevent a recurrence of low 
prices. 

The revenue history of the subdivision is one of steadily increas¬ 
ing prosperity. A sudden increase in cultivation followed the 
introduction of the Survey rates, more specially marked in the 
jungly portion in the south and west. In this the area of tillage 
rose at once from 11,395 to 20,058 acres, and the rise continued till 
1861-62, when it reached its highest point. Some 3,500 acres of 
poor land were then abandoned, but for the last twenty culti¬ 
vation and revenue have remained at about the same level. In 
the six villages transferred to Dhdrvar there are no outstanding 
balances, and no remissions have been required for the last thirty 
years. In the last three years in the 224 villages, out of 592 cases 
in which notices for the sale of occupancy rights have been issued 
on account of non-payment of revenue, only four of actual sale 
have occurred, so that the revenue is collected without difficulty. 

At the first settlement the villages were divided for maximum 
dry-crop rates into six groups, of which the highest was in the north¬ 
east corner and the lowest near the Ghats, ranging from E. 1 4a. 
to 8a.; rice rates v?ere from Es. 8 to Es. 4. In the revision the 
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rice rates remain the same, and the dry-crop range from R. 1 8a. 
to half a rupee. There are still six groups for dry-crop rates, 
falling from east to west as the climate becomes unsuited for 
that kind of tillage, and with due reference to market facilities. 
In the seventy-eight villages of the fifth and sixth groups these 
rates remain as at present. These two groups show a decrease 
in population and houses, which is attributed to the endeavour 
that has been made to put a stop to kumri , or ash-manure cul¬ 
tivation, the question relating to which is being re-considered. 
Notwithstanding this decrease, the number of agricultural cattle 
and carts in these two groups have been considerably augmented. 
The ten acres of garden land at the old survey have now in¬ 
creased to 123, the old average of R.l Da. 7p. rising to R. 1 15a. 3p., 


as follows 

Under wells . 
Under channels 


Average Rato. 


Acres. 

Assessment. 

Rs. a. 
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The general result is shown in the statement below:—* 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

18 

21 

58 

55 

64 

14 
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Acres. 
12,006 
10.187 
44,<107 
10,456 
14,002 
5,561 
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20,009 

13,018 

33,554 

13,666 

7,760 
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Area. 

Acres. 

12,763 

10,284 

45,472 

16,691 

14,146 

5,875 

Rs. 

25,932 

18,235 

46,085 

16,008 

8,891 

772 

Area. 
Acres. 
401 
225 
3,470 
7,237| 
16,373 
2,180 

Rs. 

195 

81 

1,570 

2,639 

4,118 

438 

Area. 

Acres. 

13,164 

10.509 
‘48,942 
23,928 

30.510 
8,055 

Rs. 

26,127 

18,316 

47,655 

19,637 

13,009 

1,210 
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1 15 9 

1 11 11 
15 7 
13 2 

6 10 

2 5 
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230 

103,629 

89,602 

105,231 

1,16,913 

20,886 

9,041 

135,117 

1,25,954 

14 11 

30*5 


The increase of Rs. 27,311 has arisen chiefly in the first three 
groups of villages; in the others, situated in the wild country in 
the south and west, equal progress was naturally unattainable. 
The enhancement in some of the villages went beyond the limits 
laid down by Government in 1874, but was sanctioned as it was- 
due to the assessment for the first time of water advantages, 
which had not been taken into proper account at the first settle¬ 
ment. Both in the newly-formed rice lauds and those for which 
new water facilities had been provided, no enhancement of rates 
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een allowed. Land under old wells had its rates reduced to 
within the maximum dry-crop rates of the several groups, and in 
order that the enhancements beyond the prescribed limits might 
not fall too heavily on the villagers, these wore directed to be 
levied by degrees, as directed in the case of Sampg&on mentioned 
above. 

It will be seen that there are several of the subdivisions of this 
Oollectorate which have still to come under revision, from the 
first settlement guaranteed for thirty years not having expired. 
The general result of the revision cannot, accordingly, be given 
for the whole Collectorate. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the remaining subdivisions will show equally favourable results 
with those already revised. 
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DHARVAR. 


The Dharvdr Collectorate lies between 14° 17' and 15° 50' N. Lat. 
and 74° 48' and 76° E. Long. It contains about 4,500 square 
miles, with a population of about 195 to the square mile; It lies 
above the Saliy adri range to the east of North Kan&ra, and is the 
most southerly of the Bombay Collectorates. It is about 110 miles 
long from north to south, and from forty to seventy broad from 
east to west. It is bounded on the north by Belgam and Bfjdpur 
and the Ramdurg State, on the east by the Nizam’s dominions 
and Bellari, in Madras, on the south by Maisur (Mysore), and 
on the west by Belgam and North Kanara. It contains the 
eleven subdivisions of Dhdrvar, Kalghatgi, Hubli, Navalgund, 
Ron, Gadag (Gudduck), Karajgi, Bankdpur, H&ngul, Rod. and 
Rdnebennur. 

The Peshvd, in 1817, under the treaty of Puna, agreed to cede 
territory in lieu of the contingent he was bound to maintain under 
the treaty of Bassein. Part of this territory consisted of Dharvar, 
Kusongal, about fifteen miles east of Dharvar, and the districts 
south of the Varda river. As it was considered of importance 
to take possession of these territories without delay, to facilitate 
the projected operations against the Pin&haris, Colonel (after¬ 
wards Sir Thomas) Munro, was appointed Commissioner of them 
with civil and military powers. He had accomplished his purpose 
in the course of a few months, and soon afterwards wrote to the 
Governor-General as follows :— 

4C The hostile conduct of the Peshva, and my present situation 
in the middle of the Southern Mahrattas, where I have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a good deal of their civil and military govern- 
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will, I hope, in some degree excuse my addressing your 
Lordship. The local situation of the Puna territories and the 
still remaining influence of the PeshvA, as the nominal head of 
the 'Mahratta States, make the overthrow of his Government 
perhaps the most important of all the measures that can bo 
adopted for the safety of our own dominions. 

“ Tho Mahratta Government from its foundation has been one 
of tho most destructive that ever existed in India. It never 
relinquished tho predatory spirit of its founder, Shivaji. That 
spirit grew with its power, and when its erripiro extended from 
the Ganges to tho Kaveri this nation was little better that a 
horde of imperial thieves. All other Hindu States took a pride 
in the improvement of the country and in tho construction of 
temples, ponds, canals, and other public works. They did not 
seek their revenue iti the improvement of tho country, blit in the 
exaction of an established tribute from their neighbours and in 
predatory incursions to levy more tribute. Though now, fortu¬ 
nately, obliged to relinquish their claims, the wish to revive them 
will never cease but with the extinction of their power. A 
Government so hostile in its principles to improvement and tran¬ 
quillity ought, if possible, to be completely overthrown. 

« It maybe a matter of some difficulty to decide what ought 
to be established in its room, and whether the chief of the Govern¬ 
ment should be taken from among the relations of the PeshvA, or 
the descendants of Shiv&ji# Before the establishment of tho 
new state it might he expedient to require the cession to tho 
British Government of the provinces south of the Krishna. The 

I provinces between the Yarda and the Krishna are not properly 
Mahratta; though there is a considerable mixturo of Mahrattas, 
the Kanarese form tho body of the people. Tho Mahratta estate- 
holders, or jagi'rdars, and their principal servants are in some 
measure considered as strangers and conquerors. I he best, of 
the horse are in general Mahrattas, and are no doubt attached 
to their chiefs ; but the infantry in the forts and villages are 
mostly Kanarese, and are ready to yield to any power that will 
pay them. All the trading classes are anxious for the expulsion 
of the Mahrattas, because they interrupt their trade by arbitrary 
exactions, and often plunder them of their whole property. Tne 
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Mads of villages, a much more powerful body than the commer¬ 
cial class, are likewise very generally desirous of being relieved 
from the Mahratta dominion.” 

The former part of this letter is a true description of the spirit 
of the Mahratta rule, a spirit which, manifesting itself in the first 
instance in predatory excursions, culminated in the last Peshva 
Bivjirao’a time in the far more deeply penetrating and lasting 
oppression of the revenue-fanning system, a system which in its 
■mischievous effects cut down to the very root of the organization 
of agricultural society, and, through the grinding misery it brought 
about, induced habits of evasion and trickery which every man 
found himself forced to practise for his own protection, quite 
irrespectively of how this might affect the interest of his neigh¬ 
bour. 

So it appears to have been in the Southern Mahratta coun¬ 
try. The farm of a district was sub-let by villages or groups 
of villages, and the village farmers or managers, no longer guided 
by the paying power of those who held the land in distributing 
the superior farmer’s demands over individual cultivators, but 
finding out what villagers were at enmity with each other, em¬ 
powered whichever of them made the highest bid to collect the 
required sum. This the latter proceeded to do with no regard to 
rights, privileges, or tenures, but simply with a view to his own 
interest or according to his own caprice. It is not a matter for 
surprise, therefore, that before the advent of British rule numbers 
of the ryots had fled away to the adjacent Mysore territories, that 
revenue accounts were in a state of the utmost confusion where 
they existed at all, that all rules settling the assessment had dis¬ 
appeared, and that hereditary district and village officers, taking 
advantage of the confusion, had appropriated large areas of Go¬ 
vernment land to which they had no right. 

On the management being taken over the assessments were 
found to be in the utmost confusion, in addition to being ex¬ 
ceedingly unequal both on whole villages and individual holdings. 
Nothing definite was on record as to the contents of the latter, for 
the land measures were not measures of area, but seed, or bijvdri, 
measures, that is, the estimated area that a certain quantity of 
seed was supposed to sow. The unit, although nominally the 
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same, varied in area according to the supposed productiveness of 
the land in each village. 


The late prevalence of B&jir&o’s farming system made the intro¬ 
duction of a rayatvdri, or individual settlement, a matter of great 
difficulty. The village accounts had either been removed, or were 
deliberately kept back because they would have brought to light 
all kinds of irregularities on the part of the district and village 
officers. So much suspicion was aroused in the minds of the Col¬ 
lectors by the manner in which the accounts were kept back, that 
arbitrary additions were made to the village rentals, and called 
wundsib jdsti, or fitting enhancements, and the people were loft to 
arrange their payment among themselves. These never appear to 
have been realised, however. It was soon found, from the evi¬ 
dence of outstanding balances, that the assessments were too 
high, and the Collector proposed that a fresh survey and settle¬ 
ment should he at once undertaken. As numbers of the culti¬ 
vators who had fled to Mysore and elsewhere to escape Mahratta 
oppi*ession had returned on the re-establishment of order, en¬ 
couragement was offered them to settle down to agriculture by 
the offer of waste lands on liberal leases (Jcdoh) ; and in the case 
of villages of which the rental had fallen by two-thirds, by the 
grant of istdva (gradually increasing) rentals on still more favour¬ 
able conditions. But as these measures, and the advances of money 
( talcdvi ) made to the agriculturists to assist them in replenishing 
their stock, which had suffered severely from a murrain among 
the cattle in the first two years of British administration, w'ere 
mere palliatives that did not go to the root of the matter, the 
commencement of a survey was authorised and reported to the 
Court of Directors in the end of 1822. 

The system of revenue administration at the commencement of 
our rule is stated in a Minute recorded by Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, after a tour in the Deccan, to have been for the 
Collector to make the annual village settlements ( mojewdr ) from 
such information as to prices of produce, former rentals, and the 
condition of the villages, as he could gather from his stipendiary 
establishment and the hereditary district officers, as well as to 
superintend the distribution of the amount of the settlement in a 
few instances over the individual landholders of the village coin- 
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Vanity. The distribution in other cases was left to the Mamlat- 
dars, checked by the Collector. Disputes arising with regard to 
this were settled by the Pan eh ay at s, or arbitrators. Byots were 
required to give notice of their intention to throw uj) their lands, 
but their return to such as they might have improved was per¬ 
mitted on favourable terms. Encouragement in the shape of 
advances and leases at low rates was given to improvements for 
irrigational purposes. Grazing land, with the exception of some 
portion reserved as gaocharan , or vancharai t for common pasturage, 
was sold annually. The distraint of implements of husbandry for 
arrears of revenue was not allowed. The ryots were collectively 
responsible for balances of revenue, but their responsibility was 
only enforced under peculiar circumstances. Balances of one year 
were remitted before the first instalment of the next year's revenue 
became due. 

The chief tenure on which land was held was the chdli (perma¬ 
nent or continuous), which was very similar to the veld of Gujar&t. 
The chdli was probably the land originally in the holding of the 
principal ryots of a village, the burden of assessment on which 
had been gradually increased by the imposition of cesses until it 
was found unbearable. Katguta } or moderately rated land, was 
then added to this by way of make-weight, and as the assessment 
on the chdli became heavier, muhta , or Mand-mukta (land assessed 
in the lump at low rates), or icdol (leased) land was added, so as 
to admit of the assessment on the overburdened portion being 
met. Of the holding thus constituted no portion could be thrown 
up unless the whole were abandoned. Owing to this system of 
placing an assessment in the lump on a holding, and the con¬ 
tinuous accretion of cesses on vavious accounts, all traces of the 
original assessment had disappeared, and the data on which the 
annual settlements had to he made were of the vaguest and most 
unsatisfactory character. The burdens of the ryots were lightened 
by substituting taJcdvi (cash advances) for havdld, or crop-assign¬ 
ments, to money-lenders for loans, restoring the authority of 
village officers, stopping vexatious interference, preventing over- 
exactions, securing to people the benefit of their own improvements, 
allowing the revenue to be paid in good coin of any currency, and 
granting remissions in case of failure of crops. 
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The Collector, in .1828, reported on the system of revenue 
management in the district in terms similar to those in Mr. 
Elphinstone's Minute quoted above. By this period, however, 
although the survey initiated by Mr. Thackeray, tho first Collector, 
had only very partially been made use of for the purpose of assess 
ment, the more exact system introduced had furnished detailed 
information which enabled the settlements to be made year by 
year with a somewhat greater approach to equity, although such 
inequality oxistod that large annual remissions had still to be 
given. These remissions were granted for poverty, misfortune, 
and many trifling causes, as well as for bad crops; but much that 
was given under the last head was really due to abuses in culti¬ 
vation. Unauthorized reductions given to poor landholders to 
induce them to continue their cultivation had thrown into their 
hands large quantities of land at nominal rents, which they could 
not cultivate properly, and which consequently never produced 
full crops. Together with his measurements, Mr. Thackeray had 
introduced a partial revision of assessment in some placos. It was 
called the tar am assessment, and proved a failure in all. but tho 
subdivision of Bad ami. In Badami the revenue had been low in 
consequence of the state of the country having been disturbed, 
and the rates imposed were light accordingly. In Navalgund 
peace and prosperity had led to largo realisations, and the rates 
had consequently been fixed so high that the people suffered 
severely. There had not been sufficient time to study thoroughly 
the productive qualities of the soil, and the incidence of former 
payments was the only guide by which to regulate the new assess¬ 
ment. Matters were made worse in this part of tho country by 
the excessively high quit-rents imposed on the service lands of the 
various village servants. They were found in Badami to bo even 
higher than the ordinary assessments on Government lands, the 
result being that the duties of village headmen and accountants 
were inefficiently performed. 

In Sir J. Malcolm’s Eeport on the system prevalent in the 
Southern Mahratta country in 1830 notico is taken of these points, 
and a liberal settlement of the claims of hereditary officers recom¬ 
mended in the shape of percentages on the revenue, with a view 
to give them a proper interest in advancing the prosperity of the 
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>muntry. Tbe grant of leases for the encouragement of cultivation, 
in waste lands was also \ ropoeel to be left discretional with the 
Collectors, on the general principle that such liberal terms were 
not to be given as to lead to the abandonment of old for new 
land. 

In 1834, in a Report by the Sub-collector of Bagalkot, it is 
stated that the classification of lands and assessment s carried out 
in Mr. Thackeray's survey were found to be very defective, and 
had been greatly modified by the native officials, who feared on 
the one hand to displease the Collector, and on the other desired 
to conciliate the landholders with a view to keep up cultivation. 
Accordingly, when the Survey raised the rents, they lowered them 
on such pleas as poverty of the holders, imperfect cultivation, or 
other similar excuse; and when the revenue fell short of former 
payments, waste land at low rates was added on to the holdings 
so as to keep up the former standard. This, of course, resulted, 
in the three subdivisions in which it was carried out, in a patch- 
work assessment, the inequalities of which were much increased 
by the plan of continuing at reduced rents lands which people 
were inclined to throw up in order to take advantage of the low 
rates at which leases of waste lands were offered. In the remain¬ 
ing subdivisions in which no revision was made, the old assessments 
were continued, and added to the general inequality of the rates, 
which necessitated the annual grant of large remissions. 

When the re-introduction, on a new basis, of the tciram assess¬ 
ment was proposed by the Sub-collector of Bagalkot in 1835-36, 
in consequence of the opposition excited in the previous year by a 
return to the old assessments, the Principal Collector appears to 
lmve opposed it, and recommended a return to the chdli system, 
which he considered equivalent to the Mdtdbandi of Ghijar&t, Its 
advantages were that the Chalidars could be made responsible for 
deficiencies in the village revenues in return for the ceremonious 
preference in the community enjoyed by them, and that it gave 
the privilege of cultivating alienated land, which could thus be 
indirectly taxed. A general sanction was given to these pro¬ 
posals. How far they were acted on does not appear, but in the 
next year the assistants to the Collector were directed to under¬ 
take revisions in a few villages by way of experiment preliminary 
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regular survey. At the same time certain proposals for an 
alteration of revenue instalments was approved. 

In 1840 Mr. Mills, the Collector, wrote objecting to the rayaU 
vdri system for Dhlrv&r for various reasons. It neither gave 
permanency to the landed interests of the country nor to the Go¬ 
vernment revenue, but, on the contrary, encouraged fluctuations 
in the latter, and opened a door to ail kinds of roguery. Govern¬ 
ment reposed confidence in the leading district officers, and these 
in their subordinates. This resulted in an annual defalcation of 
revenue from false estimates being made of individuals’ cultiva¬ 
tion. It was mischievous, because it led to slovenly tillage, as the 
ryots knew that Government would not press heavily on them. 
Even in favourable seasons they endeavoured by bribery to obtain 
low estimates of their crops, and corruption among native officials 
was encouraged, as they knew the annual settlements depended on 
their estimates. The chdli tenure was more adapted to native 
ideas, and to serve both public and private interests, as it created 
a proprietary right in the soil, encouraged industry, and gave 
permanence to the revenue. Village leases would remove mauy 
of the objectionable features of the system, in which the continual 
throwing up of cultivated land was an evil of no ordinary mag¬ 
nitude. The principle of supporting rights and privileges in 
connection with cultivation had been entirely lost sight of, and 
the original tenures of land in the Southern Mahratta country had 
been overthrown, instead of being preserved, as they had been in 
Gujarat. Endeavours should be made to make the ryots interest 
themselves in the soil by establishing their payments on fixed 
principles, and thereby prevent that constant fluctuation in culti¬ 
vation that was then seen. In time they would recognize in the 
permanency of their payments a proprietary right, and, feeling 
secure in the possession of their cultivation, self-interest would 
dictate the making of improvements tending to better their con¬ 
dition. Our assessments were too heavy, and had done serious 
injury to rights which only required to be cherished to have 
become permanent and valuable. Augmented cultivation of land 
in all parts of India liad diminished both the value of land and 
the prices of produce, and to keep up the land-tax at the old rates 
could never consist with the depressed condition of the cultivators. 
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It was true that reckless expenditure on their part had something 
to do with that condition, but the ryot was in an infinitely better 
position in the hands of Patels than in those of Government, pro¬ 
vided that due caution was used in proportioning his assessment 
to his means and the value of his land. An hereditary title 
enhanced the value of landed property, as in the case, of the Jfer- 
va.dii.rs in Gujarat, who had survived exorbitant taxation, Patels 
in taking leases found security for their own rights, and, if re¬ 
spectable and possessed of capital, would, in their dealings with 
their cultivators, preserve the utmost harmony, and benefit both 
them and themselves by assisting the former to improve their 
cultivation. 

These arguments were meant to support Mr. Mills’s idea of 
leases to he granted in place of making rayatvari settlements, and 
in another letter he went on to argue on similar grounds for leases 
of their holdings to ryots. He had great objections to any survey 
at all; not that it was not to be depended on, but that it was cal¬ 
culated to mislead tho Revenue officers into placing a nominal and 
not a real value on land, and if this was fixed the most harmful 
consequences must ensue. 

To this Report the reply was, as it deserved to be, crushing. The 
statements were so vague that it was difficult to draw from them 
what was really meant, or on what grounds it was proposed to 
base tho assessments, which it seemed would really be on the indi¬ 
vidual ryot and not on his land. Government formed exactly a 
contrary opinion to that of the Collector, and thought that what 
he urged amply proved the necessity for a systematic survey. 
Isolated attempts at reform by different officers on no settled 
principles would do more harm than good. According to the pro¬ 
posals submitted for the lease of thirty-nine villages, the new 
assessment was a considerable increase on the old, in place of the 
decrease that might have been expected from the description given 
of the system in force; and as this would he a strange way to 
improve the condition of the villages, the proposed lease could not 
he sanctioned. 

Prom what was stated in a Report in the following year from 
the same officer, his objection appeared to he to an annual settle¬ 
ment with each ryot, which was not the real moaning of a rayatvari- 
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settlement. Government again gave the same answer, that the 
Collector’s proposals were too vague for any orders to be passed 
on them. Sanction for a regular survey had been applied for to 
the Government of India, and in the meanwhile, although tempo¬ 
rary relief might be given, no binding engagements -were to be 
entered into with regard to assessments. Mr. Mills soon after 
this left the service. 

In 1843, the year in which the new measurements were com¬ 
menced preparatory to a revision of the assessments, great irregu¬ 
larities were found to have been permitted by Mr. Mills. The 
Mainlatd&rs had been allowed to give leases for the cultivation of 
waste lands, and had done so for as much as 39,000 acres. Culti¬ 
vation was still forced on the ryots, to whom receipt-books did 
not till then appear to have been supplied. When the garden 
land in two subdivisions had gone out of cultivation, the right to 
cultivate it had been put up to auction in place of lowering the 
rates. It was evidently high time that a radical reform of the 
land revenue administration should be commenced. 

The last event that affected it to any great extent before the 
introduction of the Survey settlements in 1843 to 1845, was the 
abolition of the system of granting Jcdofa and istdvd leases, leases 
with fixed and rising rentals, which had been found to be attended 
with many evils. 


HU'BLI. 

In 1844 an experimental settlement on the principles of the 
Revenue Survey had been introduced into thirty villages of the 
Hubli subdivision, and in 1845 a Report was submitted for the 
confirmation of this and its extension to seventeen more villages 
of the same subdivision. There was found to be a great difference 
of climate between villages situated on the plain and among the 
hills, and even between the hilly and plain portions of the same 
villages, The red soil of the hills and their neighbourhood 
required more frequent showers in consequence of its not retaining 
moisture, while the black soil of the plains did retain it, and 
therefore did not require so much rain. The former thus only 
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produced monsoon crops of bdjri and early javari , with inferior 
rice raised under tanka formed by throwing dams across small 
Talleys. The black soil produced cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, 
and other late or spring crops, and required a different kind of 
husbandry. The red was easily ploughed up, and required little 
more expense to break up from waste than land already under 
cultivation; but tbe black, after lying waste for some time, 
became overgrown with grasses, which had to bo eradicated by 
hand at great expense and with much labour. 

The market of Hubli was one of the best in the Southern Mah- 
ratta country. Its export trade in cotton was extensive, and its 
imports of salt, British manufactured goods, Ac., considerable. 
On these two criteria the thirty villages were thrown into three 
groups for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment. The first 
group included seventeen villages, which either lay among the 
hills and enjoyed an ample rainfall, or were close to Hubli, and 
had the advantage of a good market for the sale of their produce. 
The second group contained ten villages, which skirted the hills, 
and therefore had a less certain rainfall, or were rather more dis¬ 
tant from the market. The third group included three villages 
in the plain at a distance from the hills, having a scanty and pre¬ 
carious rainfall. The maximum dry-crop rates of the three groups 
were fixed respectively at Es. 2, Es. If, and Es. If. 

The garden lands in these villages only amounted to seventy-seven 
acres, and were assessed at rates varying from Es. 5 to Es. 2 per 
acre according to depth of water, the amount of its supply, dis¬ 
tance from village, &c., the maximum area assigned to each water- 
bag of a well being three acres. The nature of the soil not being 
so important a factor in fixing the relative value of garden as 
of dry-crop lands, there were only three classes instead of the 
nine of the latter. The rice lands amounted to rather over 400 
acres, and the variety of rice grown being inferior, the rates were 
not much heavier than in dry-crop lands, or from Es. 3 to Es. If , 
according to situation for certainty and abundance of water-supply. 

The seventeen villages subsequently included in tbe settlement 
were all near Hubli, and] placed in tbe first group for assess¬ 
ment. The general result of the revision in the thirty villages 
was nominally to increase the area of cultivation by 1,389 acres, 
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t the increase was in reality much greater, as notice had been 
given of intention to relinquish about 2,000 acres, which were now 
retained. The rental of Government land was lowered by 
Rs. 6,864, more than half of which was recovered in the first 
year through increased cultivation. In the forty-seven villages 
the revenue on the cultivated area in the year of settlement, 
according to the system in force, was estimated at Rs. 38,326, 
inclusive of consolidated cesses, which loft a margin of Rs. 8,674 
to he made up out of the maximum assessment according to the 
new rates, inclusive of assessed waste. 

The result in the three groups of the 30 villages was as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Assessment 

20 Years’ 

Survey 

Compared 

Compared 

of 1842-43. 

Average. 

Rental. 

with 1842-43. 

with 20 Years. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1st group 8,535 

10,397 

8,778 

+ 243 

—1,619 

2nd group 12,783 

13,639 

14,757 

, +2,054 

4-1,118 

3rd group 9,640 

10,236 

11,374 

+ 596 

4-1,138 


It must be remembered that the Survey rentals, as here given, 
are inclusive of the assessment on arable waste. 


NAVALGTJND. 

At the same time proposals were submitted for the revision of 
the seventy-eight villages of the Navalgund subdivision. The 
soil in these was reported to be of very uniform quality. In the 
more westerly villages the rainfall was heavier and more certain 
than in those to the eastward. There was no large market town 
in the subdivision, hut traffic generally tended westwards, so that 
the villages in that direction possessed a slight doublo advantage. 
Great difficulty had been found in keeping up cultivation by 
such expedients as throwing in rent-free lands into holdings by 
way of make-weight, and the assessment was very uneven. Some 
of the worst villages had nominally paid the lowest rates, but as 
the ryots held much more land than they could manage properly, 
the assessment had really been high. 

For the purposes of the new assessment the villages were divided 
into three groups: (1) twenty-five of the most westerly with the 
most certain rainfall, about equal in general rent-paying capa- 
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bility to the third group in Hubli, on which they bordered, with 
a maximum dry-crop rate of R. 1 5a. (This was an anna higher 
than the Hubli rate for the corresponding group, to allow for a 
slight over-estimate of the value of the black soil in the latter.) 
This rate gave an average of 15a. an acre ; (2) forty villages 
more to the east, with a less sure rainfall, at a maximum of 
B. 1 2a., giving an average of 13a. an acre; and (3), twelve 
villages lying farthest to the east and with the smallest rainfall 
at a maximum of R. 1, which gave an average of 11$a. The one 
village remaining out of the seventy-eight was transferred to the 
second group of Hubli, at R. If per acre. 

The general result of these proposals was an average rate of 
13a. 5p. an acre over the whole area, and a total assessment of 
Rs. 1,43,820. This was an increase over the average of the first 
fourteen years of British rule of Rs. 24,250, of Es. 10,476 over 
that of the last ten years, and of Rs. 33,704 over that on the cul¬ 
tivation of 1843-44. Notwithstanding this large apparent in¬ 
crease, the rates per acre in reality showed a large reduction from 
R. 1 lOfa., which was as nearly the average old assessment as 
could bo ascertained from the confused accounts procurable. 
There was thus no reason to fear that land would remain uncul¬ 
tivated : if there was a nominal reduction of the area under the 
plough from the abolition of the mischievous custom hitherto 
prevalent of forcing paupers to hold land, the receipts of revenue 
would be much the same, as that class of people seldom paid 
their rents, and it would bo better to get rid of them. 

In making these proposals a reform was introduced in the 
method of fixing the revenue instalments. The date of the first 
was postponed in Hubli from the 15th November, and in Naval- 
gund from the 15th December to the 15th January in both cases, 
and as early crops predominated in the former and late in the 
latter, there were to be four equal instalments in Hubli to make 
up the whole, while in Navalgund they were to be divided into 
two of 3a. and two of 5a, each, so as to allow ample time for the 
realisation of the ryot’s crops. 

In sanctioning these proposals Government drew attention to 
the necessity of not irritating the people by departing from the 
existing boundaries of fields in order to form convenient Survey 
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fiumoors with regular boundaries, and suggested that in pro¬ 
posing revisions of assessment tho criteria of prices of produce 
should ho prominently noticed. 


DAMJBAL. 


In .1 846 the subdivision of Dambal came under revision. A 
difference in climate and soil divided this tract of country, which 
lies to the east and south-east of Navalgund, into two well-defined 
portions, and two groups for maximum rates of dry-crop assess¬ 
ment were accordingly proposed, viz. one of sixty villages at 
E.l 2a., and tho other of twenty-six villages at E.l. The 
general character of tho country was very similar to that of the 
northern and central parts of Navalgund, where tho revised rates 
gave an average of 11a. 5p. per acre on dry-crop lands. From 
the accounts of sixty-four villages (excluding twonty-one which 
had been held on lease for some years, and in which the revenue 
records were consequently imperfect) average collections lmd 
been deduced, of 10a. 5p. for twenty years, of 10a. lOp. for ten 
years, and of 11a. lOp. for eight years, and afforded some bind 
of guido to tho proper standard of assessment for the future. 

Tho principal markets were tho towns of Gtadag and Befcgeri, 
which almost form one. The chief exports of the district were 
wheat and cotton. There was little garden or rice land, and 
for these the same rates were proposed as for llubli and Naval 
gund. 

The effect of tho proposed rates would probably be a reduction 
of Us. 8,000 or Es. 9,000 in the revenue for the current year, but 
the prospective result, when the waste land was taken up, would 
he an increase of about Es.30,000 over tho average collection 
of the last five years, and of Rs. 20,000 over those of the last 
year. The collections of the latter year having been Es. 99,580, 
and the full Survey assessment Es. 1,40,000, the eventual increase 
would bo about 40 per cent. In a short sketch of the revenue 
history of the district given in this Report it was stated that at 
the commencement of British rule the Madras rayatv&ri Bystem 
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'was introduced, and leases were freely given by the Collector to 
encourage immigration. Mr. Thackeray’s survey followed in 
1825-26, but little change was made in. consequence. Our 
management had been fairly liberal, and population had steadily 
increased. The ryots in the neighbouring country of the Nizam 
had houses in both territories, and moved from one to the other ; 
the advantages of British rule were appreciated. 

The quantity of land in each man’s possession being uncertain 
acted as a check on the development of the country. Up to the 
famine year of 1832-33 (Fasli year 1242) no improvement was 
apparent, hut the area of cultivation was probably systematically 
under-rated. Since then, however, the area had steadily increased, 
and many of the ryots were independent, of money-lenders. 
Prices of produce had fluctuated considerably, hut the general 
standard had not altered much since we had had the country till 
within the last few years, in which it had fallen. There was no 
doubt on the whole that the country would be greatly benefited 
by the introduction of a systematic and well-considered scheme 
of assessment. The proposed revision was approved by Govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1847 a most extraordinary proposal was made by the Col¬ 
lector, Mr. S. Mansfield. Evots who had claims against Govern¬ 
ment on account of over-payments were to be told to recover them 
from others who owed money to Goverument. This was not the 
only measure of this officer that Government had to disapprove. 
He had laid down rules for the entry of ryots’ names in Survey 
fields, which amounted to a most arbitrary interference with the 
rights of property. For instance, if of a number containing forty 
acres one man held thirty-five, the whole was entered in his name. 
If he held twenty-eight and another man twelve, thirty would be 
entered in the name of the former and ten in that of the latter. 
If he held twenty-two and two others nine each, the former’s 
name would be entered in twenty and those of the others in ten 
each. The names of more than four men were not to be allowed 
in one field for fear of confusing the accounts; if there were more, 
those excluded might be allotted land in neighbouring fields. 
These arrangements were to be made with as much consideration 
towards the people as practicable. A chdli ryot would seldom 
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iso a field in carrying them out, and if lie did, it would only 
happen because he was a pauper and had only a few acres of land. 
Finally, all who had lost or thrown up fields because the land had 
been split up among different Survey numbers were to bo offered 
waste fields, and only after the/ had selected what they wished 
were other such fields to be offered to the public. If several 
people wished to have the samo field, lots might be east for it. 
All these proposals were very properly negatived. 


BANKAPUR. 

The revision of Dambal was followed by that of Bankapur in 
1846-47. The area of cultivation in this subdivision was said to 
have been long declining, and more than half of the arable land, 
70,000 out of 122,000 acres, was waste, The western portion of 
the tract as it approached the Ghats had the most certain and 
abundant rainfall. The chief market for its produce, Dhundshi 
in Hubli, was also in the west, and the traffic of cotton, of which 
there were about 50,000 acres cultivated, tended westwards 
towards the port of Kumpta. For these several reasons the 
villages were grouped for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
in four zones, the first, of fifteen villages, ou the western border, 
at a maximum of R. 1 12a., and the other three, of fifty-five, 
thirty-six, and thirty-one villages respectively, to the eastward of 
this, at maxima of R. 1 8a., R. 1 6a., and R. 1 4a. These gave an 
average of 13a. as against one under the old rates of R. 1 2a. 3p. 
The rates on rice and garden lands were also considerably lowered 
in the former where it was under tanks from Rs. 14 6a. to about 
Bs.10. This would make an immediate reduction in the revenue 
of about one-third. 

The flourishing condition of the country under the Anagoonda. 
dynasty was proved by the dams that had been thrown across 
the Tungbhadra river for irrigation purposes. A subsequent 
excellent survey was made, but came to an end in 1563, The 
vol. ii. 24 
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qualities of the land had been provided for by the size of 
the land measures, but these had been gradually rendered useless 
by the nesses imposed under Mussulman rule, and BajirAo's farm¬ 
ing system obliterated all semblance of order. Some measure¬ 
ments had been made at the commencement of British rule, but 
no revision of assessment undertaken. The accounts had fallen 
into such confusion as to he useless for settlement purposes. In¬ 
clusive of grazing tax and other miscellaneous receipts, the Survey 
rental compared with former years' assessments as follows:— 


Average of 28 years 
Average of 5 years 
to 1833-34 . 
Average of last 12 
years . 

Average for 1845-46 


On 

Grazing- 

Villages of which 
Accounts were 

Total. 

Cultivation, 

tax, &e. 

not perfect. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

77,406 

1,956 

10,70? 

90,069 

63,289 

1,508 

10,707 

75,495 

76,188 

2,158 

10,707 

89,053 

: 71,820 

4,988 

10,131 

86,939 


The total Survey assessment, inclusive of that on arable waste, 
came to Bs. 1,15,000, which, as the waste extended to about half 
the subdivision, was a large reduction on the existing rental. 
These proposals, which provided for the absorption of the sheep¬ 
grazing and fruit-tree taxes, and included all levies hitherto made 
in kind by village and district hereditary officers, were sanctioned 
by Government. 


RANIBENNUR—HANG AL—TARAS. 

In 1847-43 proposals were submitted for the subdivisions of 
Ranibermur, Hangnl, and the Taras division of Hubli. 

EAnibennur is situated in the extreme south-east of the Col- 
lectorate. Its climate is similar to that of the Karajgi division 
of BankApur. Its revenue history is the same as that of tbo 
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ntry already mentioned, and its condition up to 1847-48 had 
so deteriorated that the area under cultivation and revenue were 
actually less than at the introduction of British rule. If its re¬ 
sources had increased, it was from the cultivation of alienated 
land, which was not permitted under native rule except to ryots 
holding a sufficient proportion of heavily-assessed Government 
land. The latter had indeed gone out of cultivation, while the 
former had been proportionately more resorted to. It was the 
only thing that had enabled the people to bear their burdens. 
They were, in fact, as poor a class as any hitherto reported on. 
The inequalities of rating were so great that the proposed rates 
would bring down the revenue of one village from Rs. 1,200 to 
Rs. 154, and of another from Rs. 850 to Rs. 140. 

The* total area of 130 villages was 278,286 acres, of which 
69,025 were alienated. Of the balance of 209,261 acres, the arable 
area was estimated at 190,000. For the first eight years the area 
cultivated was tolerably steady, but in 1829-30 it began to fall 
off. Leases were freely given, but no increase took place in the 
revenue till 1839-40, when the leases fell in, and it reached its old 
standard. The leases were then not renewed, and it fell off until 
the prospect of the Survey settlement induced people to take up 
land again. The average rates for the first eight years were 
shown by the accounts to have been R. 1 5a. 5p. per acre ; in the 
second period, from 1829-30 to 1838-39, 15a.; and in the last 
eight years, when cultivation steadily declined, R. 1 5a. 7p., or 
deducting irrigated land, R. 1 4a. 4p. 

The Ranibennur villages were about on a par as regards climate 
and markets (the chief of these were the towns of Ranibennur 
and Byadgi) with the villages of the third and fourth groups in 
Bankapur. It was proposed to group them for maximum dry- 
crop rates into two classes, at the same standard as the latter, viz., 
one of forty-four villages at R. 1 6a., and the other of eighty-six 
at E. 1 4a. These were calculated to give a general average of 
10; a. on 190,000 acres of arable land, and one of 13a„ or 2a. lower 
than in the middle period between 1829-30 and 1839-40, on the 
cultivated area. In garden land the assessment had been very 
unequal, in some cases ranging as high as Rs. 40 an acre, and in 
others little higher than in dry-crop land. The average was esti- 

24 * 
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mated at about Es. 8, which would bo reduced to Es. 7 by the 
adoption of the same maxima of Ks. 15 for lands under tanks, 
which were much silted up, and Its. 5 for lands under wells, as 
those proposed for Bankapur. Of rice there were only 200 or 
tfOO acres, and in this a proposed maximum of Its. 5 would give 
an average of Bs.2j as against Es.3|, the estimated average 
under the old system. The produce of quit-rents on alienated 
lands,for eight years had been Es. 30,537, an average of 14|a., 
and would not be much reduced by the Survey rates, in excess of 
which, according to rule, assessment would not be imposed. 

The total Survey assessment on all lands, inclusive of arable 
waste, would be about Rs. 1,30,000, and would compare with 
previous revenue as follows:— 

In excess of the average of twenty-seven years* collections by 
59 per cent. 

In excess of the average of nine years* collections up to 
1828-29 by 37 per cent. 

In excess of the average of ten years* collections up to 1838-39 
by 92 per cent. 

In excess of the average of eight years’ collections up to 
1846-47 by 53 per cent. 

In excess of revenue of 1845-46 by 83 per cent. 

In the Han gal subdivision garden and rice lands were of much 
greater importance than those devoted to dry crop, the proportion 
being about two-thirds of the former and one-third of the latter. 
The variations of climate were great. In the more westerly villager 
the heaviness of the rainfall rendered the land for the most part 
unfit for dry-crop cultivation, and that of rice predominated. A 
mistake had been made in tbe classification of fifteen Bankapur 
villages through this not having been sufficiently attended to, as 
it had been found that the most injurious effects of excessive rain 
were perceptible in the best dry-crop soils, from their close tex¬ 
ture preventing quick drainage. Taking this circumstance into 
account, a reverse process to that in the subdivisions already re¬ 
ported on was adopted in Hangal, and the groups for dry-crop 
maxima wore arranged from east to west in place of from west to 
east. For the first group, of thirty-six villages, the maximum was 
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to bo E. 1 8a.; for the second, of thirty-one villages, E. 1 3a. Gp.; 
for the third, of fifty villages, of 15a. ; and for the fourth, of 
forty-three villages, which were close to the Kanara jungles, 
'10a. Gp. The estimated average rates in the four classes according 
to these maxima came respectively to E. 1, 11a., 9a., and <>a., as 
against E, 1 6a. 4p„ 14a. 9p., 5a. Ip., and 3a. lOp. under the old 
system. A large increase of dry-crop cultivation was anticipated 
in the two former, hut not in the two Utter groups. For rice new 
rates were proposed, giving an average of Es. 2 3a. on the arable 
area, and Es. 2 2a. on cultivation, a reduction of about 7 per cent, 
on the old rates. Garden lands were assessed highly and very 
unevenly, some supdri (betel-nut) gardens paying as much as 
Es. 30 and Es. 40 per acre, exclusive of hereditary officers' fees, 
the average being Es. 18 15a. In these a maximum of Es. 20 for 
gardens uuder good tanks to one of Es. 5 for those under wells, 
which were now 'proposed, were calculated to give an average of 
Es. 13 4a. per acre, a reduction of about one-third. The general 
result would be a reduction of about 25 per cent, below the revenue 
of the preceding year; but the total assessment on the arable area, 
inclusive of waste, was calculated to be 62{ per ceut. beyond the 


average of the last two years, and 74f above the revenue of 
1846-47. The rate of quit-rent on alienated lands was so high 
(E. 1 4a. 8p. as against 15a. Gp. of the Survey) that the new 
settlement would result in but a slight decrease of assessment. 


The population of the subdivision, inabitiug small and thinly- 
populated villages, was reported not to have increased much under 
British rule, but to be on the whole better off than in the rest of 
the Collectorate. Fluctuations of revenue had not been very 
great, showing that the assessment as a whole had not been ex¬ 
cessive. The situation was favourable, as there were many good 
tanks, and the rainfall was generally plentiful; but though the 
result of British administration on the whole had been fairly good, 
the burdens of individuals had been very unequally distributed. 


As in the case of Hangal, the land under irrigation in the 
Taras division of HAbli was of far more importance than that 
under dry-crop cultivation: the rice assessment in the year of 
settlement was Es. 11,216 to Es. 6,959 of dry-crcp. There were 
only a few acres of garden land in three villages. The revenue 
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had been generally steady, owing to the regularity of the rainfall 
and the large proportion of irrigated land. Population and cul¬ 
tivation would no doubt have increased but for the prevalence of 
small-pox and cholera, which carried off large numbers of people. 
The markets for the disposal of produce were the same as those 
of the northern villages of tiangal. The fifty-four villages were 
divided into four groups for maximum dry-crop rates on the 
same climatic considerations, only one in the first class at R. 1 8a., 
twenty-four in the second, nineteen in the third, and ten at the 
lowest, at gradually lowered rates. 

The average assessments, according to the old and new systems, 
were as follows, those in the latter being on the total arable area. 


and those in the former on that under cultivation: — 


Old System. Now System. 


Kb* a. p. K8. a. p. 

. 1 15 10 1 2 0 

* 0 10 5 0 11 6 

. 0 3 11 0 7 0 


'First group. 
Second „ . 

Third „ . 

Fourth „ . 


0 2 9 0 5 0 


In rice lands about half the area was waste. The old average 
was Es. 3 4a. 5p. an acre, about 5a. in excess of that in Haugal. 
The prices of the produce of irrigated land were 10 per cent, 
higher, and the proposed maximum was accordingly half a rupee 
higher, which resulted in an average of Rs. 2 2a. on arable area 
and Rs. 2 4<a. on cultivation, a reduction of about 30 per cent, on 
current assessment. The garden maximum was fixed at Es. 10 on 
superior and Rs. 5 on inferior descriptions. The total revised 
assessment gave an increase of 34 per cent, on the average collec¬ 
tions of twenty-two years and of 36 per cent, on those of 1846-47, 
the immediate result being a diminution of 19 per cent, on the 
revenue of Government land, the quit-rent on alienations varying 
but very little. All the proposals received the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment ; these included a rectification in the Bankdpur villages 
noticed above. 

In this year, notwithstanding the unfavourable nature of the 
season, an increase in cultivation of 31,096 acres was reported, 
and of this about 26,000 in Navalgund alone. Although this 
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might bo partly set down to greater accuracy of measurement, it 
spoke well for the success of the now Survey assessments. Orders 
were given to place all irrigation tanks, on which so much revenue 
depended, specially in charge of the Executive Engineer of the 
district. The plantation of trees was reported to be increasing 
in consequence of the abolition of the tax on fruit-trees, and it 
was no longer foxiud necessary to force cultivation, the difficulty 
being to prevent people taking up more than they could manage 
properly. The system of writing off the balances of every year 
by the commencement of the next was disapproved, as tending to 
induce to deliberate non-payment in hope of obtaining final 
remissions. 


KOD—DKAEVAR—MISBIKOT. 

In the next year proposals were submitted and sanctioned for 
the revision of the assessments in the subdivisions of Kod and 
Dhdrvar, and of the Misrikot petty division of Hubli. 

Kod was the most southerly portion of the Collectorate, and 
lay along the Tungbhadra river on the borders of Mysore (Maisur). 
Since the commencement of British rule many people who had 
fled to Mysore had returned and population had slowly increased. 
Their chief .subsistence had been derived from the cultivation of 
alienated land, nearly all of which had fallen waste, the rates of 
Government land having been so heavy, and disease having been 
so prevalent, that actually a smaller area was under cultivation 
than twenty years before the settlement, at which period only 
one-sixth of the arable area was under tillage. Captain Wingate 
believed that the whole would have been waste if it had not been 
for the alienated land which the cultivators could resort to. The 
whole country presented a wretched and poverty-stricken appear¬ 
ance, although it was evident, from the remains of reservoirs and 
other signs, that it had once been populous and flourishing. 

The climate of Kod varied considerably in different parts. The 
villages in the south-west had a good rainfall, which decreased in 
others that lay more to the north and east. Cultivation, except 
that of the chilli in a particular tract of country, was slovenly. 
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^^Fhe chief markets were those of Byadgi in Ranibennur, 
Chikkerur and Tilvalli within the limits of Kod, but chillies, raw 
sugar and cotton were exported in considerable quantities to 
Madras and Kumpta for ihe Bombay market. The country was 
divided for maximum dry-crop rates into four groups : the first of 
thirty villages, at It. I 6a.; tho second, of 134, at It. 1 4a.; the 
third, of sixty-four, at It. 1; and the fourth, of seventeen, at 12a. 6p. 
The averages of old and new rates compared as follows :— 


Old System. 
Its. a. p. 
1 2 0 
1 4 3 
0 15 2 
0 8 11 


Survey Systom. 
Ba. a. p. 

0 12 
0 11 
0 9 
0 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 


First group. 

Second „ . 

Third „ . 

Fourth . 

The total dry-crop assessment, inclusive of waste land, would 
under the new nites be It. 1,19,030, whereas the old realisations 
only amounted to Its. 38,538. 

In rice lands, owiug chiefly to tho neglected state of the tanks, 
only about 6,000 out of 20,000 acres were under cultivation; it 
was proposed to reduce tho average rate from Its. 3 la. 9p. to 
Rs.2. In garden land the average had been Rs. 8 9a. 3p., and 
that of the new rates proposed came to Its. 6 8a., the maximum 
rates being the same as elsewhere, Rs. 15 for land under tanks and 
Its. 5 for that under wells. The general result of tho revision 
would he an immediate reduction of Its. 25,000 in the revenue. 
In the revision a new system, of water-classification was adopted 
for lands in which sugar-cane was occasionally raised as well as 
rice, depending on the greater or less certainty of the supply for 
the superior kind of crop. 

An example of this plan is subjoined :— 


lx 

*/3 

2x 

V4 

3 x 

Vh 

2x 

2x 

V 4 

4x 

V6 


X refora to the class of soil, ami to that of water. 
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Water Glasses. 


Second 

Share. 

. 1 

2 

Third 

. 1 

3 

Fourth 

2 

8 

Fifth 

. 1 

5 

Sixth 

. 1 

6 


6 

24 


l Classes. 

Share. Value. 

16 annas. 


Value. 

annas. 

>» 

>t 

V 


Average soil class 13*4 „ 


Average water class 4 „ 


As the value of rice land with first class water was estimated 
at four times that of laud with the sixth, or lowest class water, m 
this instance the soil annas would be increased in the proportion 
of four to six. 

For 136 villages in the Dharvilr subdivision seven groups, 
ranging from a maximum of Rs. 2 4a. to oneof 14a., werepioposcd, 
chiefly on climatic considerations. In the north the open black 
soil plain was well suited for the cultivation of cotton and dry 
crops, while towards the south, as the Kiinara jung o aie ap 
proached, rice predominated and dry crops were confined to the 
light-soiled uplands. The town of Dharviir itself was the chief 
market. Under British rule the subdivision bad generally pro¬ 
spered, although cultivation, if it had not declined, had remained 
stationary. It fell oil steadily for the first eight years, from 
1826 to 1833, subsequently to the introduction of Mr. Thackeray s 
measurements. In the nine years ending in 1842 tillage spread 
in consequence of remissions and leases being given and the 
assessments being on the whole lighter; but in the next three 
years it again rapidly decreased. In 1848, finally, it lose again, 
owing to tlie anticipated revision of assessment. Ike average 
rates under the old and new systems contrasted as follows 


Group. 

Average under 
Oid System. 

1 . 

Rs. a. p. 

2 1 10 

2 

1 12 1 

3 ’. 

16 4 

4 . 

0 14 0 

5 . 

0 9 3 

6 . 

0 5 2 

7 . 

0 8 4 


Average under 
New System. 

Rs. a. p. 
19 0 

16 0 
16 0 
0 10 6 
0 8 6 
0 7 6 

0 6 6 
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.tho average in rice lands for twenty-three years had been 
Ks.3 8a. 7 p., and the proposed maximum of Ks. 8 gave one of 
E. 2 10a. Eice cultivation was confined to the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh groups, and about half its area was lying 
waste in consequence of over-assessment. Eor the garden lands, 
which were of small area and generally devoted to the raising of 
vegetables for the the Dharvar market, the same maximum rates 
as in Kod, giving an average of E. 5, as against one of rather over 
Es. 8 under the old system, were proposed. 

'Ihe new proposals on tho whole caused an immediate reduc¬ 
tion of about Es. 40,000 on tho revenue of the previous year, but 
the full Survey rental, inclusive of that on waste, Es. 1,25,000, 
showed an increase of 244 per cent, above the collodions of the 
twenty-five years ending with 1848, and one of 26^ per cent, 
above those of the five years ending with 1845-40. The climate 
in the Misrikot division of Iliibli, for the 100 Government villages 
ot which new rates were also proposed, was almost too damp for 
the cultivation of dry crops, but they were grown in the villages 
along tho eastern border. The total area of dry-crop land was 
about 76,000 acres, of which only 14,500 were under cultivation 
at an average of 10a. 6p. deduced from the returns of the last 
five years. 

It was proposed to divide it into four groups with maximum 
rates ranging from E. 1 5a. to 10a. 6p., giving an average of 
6a. 4p. The rice lands covered an area of about 15,000 acres, 
and although not excessively over-assessed, as in other parts of 
tho Collectorate, had not been sufficiently lightly rated to 
encourage extension ; its average assessment had been Es. 2 11a., 
which the proposed maximum rate of Es. 6 was to bring down to 
E. 2 la. There was no Government garden land in the division, 
but if any were discovered in those parts which had relapsed into 
jungle, the same maximum rates would be applied as in Kod. 
The full Survey rental of Es. 62,000 exceeded the average collec¬ 
tions of twenty-eight years by 87-J- per cent., and that of the five 
years ending with the same year by 76^. The change between 
that time and tho present is shown by the fact that for some 
years before 1848 wild elephants used to do a great deal of 
damage to the crops in Misrikot. 
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On the question being mooted as to whether collections 
made in Banktfpur in the year of settlement beyond tho Sur¬ 
vey assessments should ho refunded or not, Government 
directed their refund. The sub-letting of land by Survey occu¬ 
pants was also ordered not to be interfered with. An increase, 
of 83,908 acres in cultivation as a result of the revision was 
reported. 

The Survey revision of the Dharvar Collectorate was completed 
by tho settlement of twenty-nine villages in the subdivision of 
Dambal, including eighteen of the Mulgund Mahal, which had 
lately lapsed* 

In these villages no accounts of former assessments were forth¬ 
coming on which to base the revision, but the same rates were 
adopted as in the neighbouring villages of Navalgimd, Htibli, 
and Dambal. The old rates had been nominally high, but had 
never been realised except in very good seasons, and remissions 
were given annually of from 2a. to 12a. in the rupee, according to 
the state of the crops, so that the ryots were at the mercy of the 
Revenue officers. The former were not allowed to give up any 
part of their holdings, and were forced to increase them when they 
apparently had the means of doing so. Something like the chdli 
tenure prevailed, and every expedient w r as put in force to keep up 
the nominal area of cultivation short of disabling the tenants from 
continuing to farm at all. 

The two groups proposed for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment were one of thirteen villages at R. 1 5a., and a second 
of fifteen, near Mulgund and the Tungbhadra river, at R. 1 2a., 
while one village in the north-east of Dambal had a rate of R. 1. 
The same rates for garden land were adopted as in the rest of the 
Collectorate. Tho settlement caused an increase from Iis. 41,270 
to Rs. 51,030, or 23 percent,, and there remained still 13,297 acres 
of waste land, assessed at Rs. 6,(370, to be brought into culti¬ 
vation. 

The following statement shows the results of the Survey settle¬ 
ments in the entire Collectorate from the year of their intro¬ 
duction in Hubb up to four years after their completion in 
1850-51 


Miwsr^ 



Year. 

Area. 

Rental. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

1843-44 

587,693 

11,74,239 

1844-45 

570,320 

11,07,602 

1845-46 

595,879 

10,89,383 

1846-47 

685,324 

11,64,482 

1847-48 

729,867 

11,74,526 

1848-49 

794,046 

11,22,850 

1849-50 

816,490 

11,69,026 

1850-51 

843,177 

11,68,197 

1851-52 

918,261 

12,13,623 

1852-53 

946,136 

12,25,107 

1853-54 

952,974 

12,74,249 

1854-55 

998,084 

12,99,352 


Remis¬ 

Sums for 

Balancos 

sions. 

Collection. 

Outstanding, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

52,574 

11,21,665 

10,189 

44,259 

10,63,243 

9,084 

1,35,221 

9,54,362 

6,008 

40,996 

11,23,486 

4,934 

67,349 

11,07,177 

7,733 

21,209 

11,01,641 

2,522 

32,804 

11,36,222 

1,544 

31,290 

11,36,907 

1,572 

31,732 

11,81,891 

175 

31,691 

11,93,416 

— 

738 

12,73,511 

1,505 

520 

12,99,332 

166 


The difference between the realisable revenue of 1843-44 and 
that of 1854-55 was, it will be seen, Rs. 1,77,667 in favour of the 
new system. The remissions given during the years in which the 
new settlements were in course of introduction were mostly 
nominal, it being the practice always to remit the difference 
between the old and new in each man's holding in the year of 
introduction of the new rates. When the process had been com¬ 
pleted, the remissions from 1853-54 became insignificant in 
amount. The remissions from 1843-44 to 1852-53 were also 
partly due to compensations paid to hereditary officers for the 
abolition of their fees and perquisites. 

The district continued to improve under the new settlements. 
The sale value of land, especially near towns, rose considerably, 
and money could be made by sub-letting it. The ryots were 
gradually freed from debt, and began to accumulate wealth. 
Traders were benefited by a sustained demand and a plentiful 
supply, and labourers by a small rise in wages, and still more by 
continuous employment. So wrote tho Collector in 1856. 

In consequence of the rebellion of the Chief of Nargund in 1858, 
when the Political Agent, Mr. Manaon, was murdered, the chiefs 
estate of forty villages was confiscated by Government, and a 
Survey settlement introduced into thirty-one of them in 1859-60. 
These did not form one continuous tract of country, as the villages 
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were intermixed with those of the neighbouring subdivisions. The 
soil was mostly black, intermixed with clay and limestone (Jk&nkar) 
nodules, and was favourable to the growth of cotton and other 
late crops. The chief market was the town of Nargund itself, 
from which cotton was exported to Kumpta, and wheat and gram 
to Dharvar. For maximum dry-crop rates the thirty -0110 villages 
were divided into three groups one of eleven in the west, at a 
maximum of E. 1 7a.; a second of eighteen villages in the centre, 
at E. 1 e5a.; and the third of two villages in the east, at E. 1 3a., 
inclusive of an anna in the rupee for road and education fund, 
elsewhere described. 

The result was as follows :— 


Class. 

1 

2 

3 


Collections of 
1858-59. 

Hs. 

Survey Assessment. 

Cultivntod. Waste. 

Ra. Rs. 

Total. 

Rs. 

By Survey. 

19,954 

20,954 

212 

21,166 

4-1,212 

13,235 

14,368 

429 

14,797 

+1,562 

2,581 

2,516 

15 

2,531 

- 50 


There were only thirty-seven acres of Government garden land, 
rated at Bs. 2 12a. the acre. The rates were guaranteed only for 
twenty years instead of the usual Survey term of thirty, to 
provide for their expiration at the same timo as in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

In 1874-75 the terms of thirty years for which the Survey 
settlements in the various subdivisions of the Collectorate had 
been guaranteed began to fall in, the first to expire being that of 
the forty-seven villages of Hiibli, with which Captain Wingate 
had commenced the revision. Great changes had in the meantime 
taken place in the opening up of markets, the improvement of 
communications, aud the rise in value of agricultural products. 
The value of laud had consequently largely increased, aud the 
condition of the country vastly improved. Population was much 
denser; the number of tiled and flat-roofed houses was much 
greater (thatched houses showing a diminution); carts, wells, 
tanks, and reservoirs had also increased ; and although the number 
of cattle, sheep, and goats had fallen, this was quite accounted for 
by so much of the land formerly available for pasture having been 
cultivated. 
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of cultivated land and revenue in the three decen- 
the settlement in the forty-seven Hubli villages 
showed as follows :— 



Occupied Land. 

Arable Waste. 

Outstand¬ 
ing Ba¬ 
lances. 


Area. 

Collectns. 

Remissns, 

Area. 

Assessmt. 

1844-1854 

Acres. 

36,494 

Rs. 

40,424 

Rs. 

11,558 

Acres. 

3,501 

Rs. 

3,344 

Rs. 

1,588 

1854-1864 

43,878 

46,939 

55 

343 

220 

— ' 

1864-1873 

44,404 

48,078 

— 

1,750 

870 

— 


Eighty-one villages of tho old subdivision of Navalgunrl, which 
were revised at the same time, showed the following returns : — 



Occupied Laud. 


Arablo Waste. 

Jfg 

Tj g 


Area. 

Collections. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

ai S 
£ 

* P9 

O 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1844-1854 

182,875 

1,54,142 

5,76*6 

23,194 

18,340 

9,303 

1854-1864 

223,872 

1,93,493 

3 

2,083 

1,529 


1864-1873 

232,532 j 

2,00,694 ^ 

— 

rs. 

00 

66 

. —— - 


These figures, which prove, as the result of the Survey system, 
a large increase in cultivated area and diminution of waste, much 
enhanced revenue, and an entire absence of remissions and out¬ 
standing balances, speak for themselves as to the success of the 
measure. 

In the revision which was now to take place all Survey numbers 
in excess of thirty acres were divided into two or more Survey 
fields, so as to make all dry-crop numbers held by one occupant 
range from about fifteen to twenty acres. Each man’s share in a 
Sm-vey field was separately marked off and assessed, so as to 
become a distinct property. Tho 128 villages combined were now 
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tinned into seven groups for maximum dry-crop rates. The first, 
of sixteen villages dose round Hdblijhad a maximum of Rs. 3 
(as against Rs. 2 of the first revision). The second, of nineteen 
villages farther from that town, one of Rs. 2J. The third, of ton 
villages to the south-west of Hubli and bordering on the rice 
country, one of Rs. 2J. The fourth, of three Hubli and five old 
Naval grind villages, one of Rs. 2. The fifth, of twenty-three vil¬ 
lages forming the west centre of old Navalgund, one of R. 1 12a. 
The sixth, of forty villages in the east centre of the same, one of 
Rs. 11 ; and the seventh, of twelve villages in the extreme north¬ 
east of old Navalgund, at one of Rs. 1^-. A maximum rate of Rs. 8 
was fixed for rice. According to the Survey principle of not 
taxing improvements made at the private expense of the ryots, 
all land under wells was assessed at not more than the highest 
dry-crop rate if it had been garden at the time of the last settle¬ 
ment, and at the simple dry-crop rate under wells made since that 
settlement. The former of these was a concession tha-t went even 
beyond tho provisions of Bombay Act I. of 1865 (the Bombay 
Revenue Survey Act) iu respect to non-taxation of improvements, 
for the remission was not meant to apply to improvements already 
effected at tho time of its passing. 

The general result of the adoption of the new rates was to 
increase the assessment in the forty-seven Hiibli villages by 68*51 
per cent., and in the eighty-seven of Navalgund by 59’38 per cent. 
As during the currency of the thirty years the communications of 
the country had been opened up so that cart-traffic was everywhere 
practicable whero formerly pack-bullocks only could bo used, and 
the price of jQ,vari % the staple product, had risen in Hubli from 
144 lbs. the rupee to an average of 50 lbs. in the five years pre¬ 
ceding the revision, or 65*3 per cent., and in Navalgund from 
184 lbs. to an average of 52 lbs , or 71*7 per cent., tho increase 
<loos not appear to have been more than was warranted by the 
circumstances. 

The next portion of country to come under revision comprised 
ninety-three villages of the old Dambal subdivision, of which 
eightv-six had been settled in 1845-46, and the remainder at 
various times since 1858. Here, too, communications Lad been 
greatly improved during the currency of the Survey lease. Siuce 
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42 the price of javtiri and wheat had risen over 150 per cent., 
linseed about 50, and safflower and oil-seeds more than 200 per 


cent. 

The following were the decennial averages of cultivation, &c. in 
the eighty-six villages:— 



Occupied Land. 


Arable 

Waste. 

Outstand¬ 
ing Ba¬ 


Aren. 

ABHCSBinent. 

Reiniesns. 

Area. 

lances. 

1845-1855 

Acres. 

182,406 

R«. 

1,08,993 

Rs. 

3,383 

Acres. 

6*3,681 

Rs. 

3,641 

1855-1855 

255,902 

1,52,882 

34 

7,402 

— 

1865-1874 

265,087 

ht 8,082 

5 

3,805 



Almost the whole of the tract consisted of black soil, well suited 
to cotton, a great deal of which was cleaned from seed by native 
and American machinery on the spot, and exported to Bellary and 
the coast for Bombay, mostly by European firms. Land had risen 
greatly in value, as much as thirty or forty time3 the Survey 
assessment being sometimes paid for it. The increase of popu¬ 
lation, of substantial as against thatched houses, of farm-cattle, 
wells, and tanks, and carts (these had risen from 673 to 3,998, or 
494 per cent.), proved, as in Hubli and Navalgund, the improve¬ 
ment that bad taken place in the condition of the people as much 
as the rise in cultivated area of over 80,000 acres recorded above. 
The markets of Gadag-Betgeri and other places within the tract 
and within easy reach of it had grown greatly in importance. 

The ninety-three villages were now grouped for maximum dry 
crop rates into four classes. The first, of seventeen villages, in¬ 
cluding Gndag and Betgeri and fifteen villages bordering on the 
most easterly Navalgum.l villages, with the same maximum oE 
Es. 1 1 as the latter. The second, of thirty-three villages in a belt 
running north-west and south-east in the centre of bhe subdivision, 
and on or close to the Galag-Dambil road, a line of great traffic. 
The third, of twenty-nine villages in the north, and others along 























eastern frontier badly placed for the seaward cotton trade, 
with a maximum of R. 1 4a.; and the fourth, of fourteen villages 


outlying in the extreme north-east and south-east, with one of 
R. 1 2a. The rice land, with a maximum of Rs. 6, gave an average 
of Rs. 3 2a. against the former average of Rs. 2 2a. 8p. In some 
of this sugar-cane was grown once in three years, and its classifi¬ 
cation was made to depend on the time for which the available 
water-supply lasted, that entirely dependent on the rainfall and 
not under tanks paying about the same rate as dry-crop land. 
Garden land had nearly doubled in the thirty years, and would 
probably have increased more but for the brackishness of the 
surface-water over a large portion of the subdivision, which pre¬ 
vented the use of wells for irrigation. 

For the purposes of revision the whole of the villages were re¬ 
measured. In particular tracts that had been found much covered 
with loose stones and clothed with brushwood, in which it was 
difficult to classify the soil, it was discovered that the soil was 
really good underneath, and had been classed too low. This 
mistake had to be rectified, and all lands classed lower than 101a. 


were re-classed. 

The general result of the revision, according to these principles, 
may be thus summarized :— 


Group. 

No. of | 
Villages, j 

Former Survoy. 

Revision Survey. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Area. 

Collections. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Acres. 

I 

Rb. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

17 

50,778 

34,153 

51,632 

52,410 

53 2 

2 

33 

96,026 

55,789 

93,727 

87,00 L 

551 

3 

29 

106,741 

61,582 

110,322 

90,831 

4*17 

4 

14 

26,443 

16,042 

28,786 

19,581 

19-6 


93 

| 279,988 

1,67,566 

284,467 

2,49,873 

48*2 


The following figures show conclusively that the enhancement 
of the demands of Government had not the effect of throwing 
land out of cultivation:— 
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1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 


Cultivated 


Quit 


Outstanding 

Area. 

Rental. 

Rents. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Rh. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

263,308 

2,32,729 

36,929 

2,71,332 

— 

268,299 

2,32,677 

36,642 

2,55,584 

14,807 

269,730 

2,34,556 

37,009 

2,67,878 

4,504 

268,887 

2,34,230 

36,749 

2,67,944 

4,025 

261,729 

2,30,903 

36,609 

2,68,006 

622 


The subdivision of BanKpur, settled in 1840 -47, was revised 
in 1876-77. It bad made a great advance in the meantime, as 
was the ease in the other subdivisions noticed above, m popula¬ 
tion, means of communication, area of cultivation, the style of its 
houses, the number of its carts, and the increase in its one manu¬ 
facturing industry, the weaving of cotton clothes. The number 
of the cattle, except horses, had diminished slightly, and that of 
sheep and goats by about one-third, in consequence of the con- 
traction of the area left for pasture. New Orleans cotton had 
been introduced, and largely supplanted the local variety. 

I„ the three decennial periods of the thirty years settlement 
the figures of tillage aud revenue stood as follows: 

Itemis- Outstanding 
WaBto. lections, sions. Balances. 
Acres. Rs* ^ ,8, 

85,620 


Occupied 

Land. 


1846-1855 

1856-1865 

1866-1874 


Acres. 

189,690 

221,632 

223,804 


Col¬ 
lections, 
Rs. 

86,143 
3,664 1,06,943 
1,933 1,08,573 


687 

1 


4,257 


In eighty-eight villages there was not a single waste Survey 
field Prices of produce had risen greatly, javdri from 262 lbs. 
per rupee to 86, wheat from 100 to 28, grain from 82 to 25, and 
rice from 86 to 42. Cotton had risen from Es. 75 the khandi of 
784 lbs. to Es. 160. 

Por the revision the whole of the land was re-measured, and 
the number of Survey fields rose from 11,685 to 17,396 ra conse¬ 
quence of the separation of the land of individual ryots into 
distinct properties. The area of land under rice and garden crops 
was found to have materially increased. For maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment five groups of villages were formed with 
rates varying from Es. 2} to E. 1 6a. The maximum garden and 



respectively Ito. 12 and Its. 8, and tlie general 
average over all Government land in occupation rose 6a. 3p., from 
12a. 7p. to EL 2a. 10p. 

The general result will he seen in the following table: — 


§• 

o 

O 

No. of 
Villages. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Maxi¬ 
mum *. 
Rates. 

Area. 

. 

Collections. 

1 

Area. 

Rental. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Ac ref?. 

Rs. 


Rs. a. 

1 

4 

3,142 

3,437 

3,721 

5,349 

44‘1 

1 8 

2 

50 

48,164 

36,291 

52,992 

55,728 

50* 1 

2 0 

3 

52 

44,019 

47,976 

45,503 

75,293 

563 

2 4 

4 

25 

30,365 

16,293 

34,188 

22,821 

35*8 

1 10 

5 

6 

7,081 

3,954 

7,185 

4,849 

22*6 

1 6 


137 

132,771 

1,07,951 

143,589 

1,64,040 

49*5 

— 


The following is the result of the four years administration 


succeeding 

the revision 


Quit 

Col¬ 

Outstanding 



Mental. 

Rents. 

lections. 

Balances. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1876-77 

. 136,791 

1,61,637 

48,828 

2,11,450 

— 

1877-78 

. 137,273 

1,62,270 

51,543 

2,14,832 

258 

1878-79 

. 134,481 

1,61,044 

56,800 

2,17,937 

952 

1879-80 

. 131,402 

1,59,172 

57,110 

2,16,921 

500 


It is noticeable in this return that the area of Government laud 
under cultivation had fallen in these four years by about 5,000 
acres, but the revenue had increased in consequence of the larger 
receipts from quit rents on alienated lands. 

In 1878 215 villages of the old Han gal subdivision and the 
smaller division of Taras were brought under revision. The 
general effects of the first Survey settlement in the three decen¬ 
nial periods of the guarantee are seen in the following state¬ 
ment :— 


184-7-1857 
1857-1867 
1867-1876 


Occupied Arable Col- 
Land. y Waste. lections. 
Ac top. Acres. Its. 

81,169 52,120 92,954 

1,23,646 16,006 1,27,751 
1,25,171 13,584 1,29,434 


Remis- Outstanding 
sions. Balances. 
Rs. Rs. 

1,166 5,183 

4 _ 

25 * 
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revenue had been collected without difficulty, hind having 
been sold for arrears of rent only in two cases out of 213 in which 
notices had been issued. The usual signs of a state of prosperity 
were abundant in increased population, a better style of houses, 
a very large addition to the number of carts, and in an improved 
water-supply. The diminution of pasturage area had showed 
itself by a decrease in the number of homed cattle (with the 
exception of those used for agriculture), aud of sheep, goats, and 
horses. 

The price of javdri had risen in the meanwhile from 180 lbs. 
per rupee in 1847-48 to 57 in the five years ending with 
1876-77. As ascertained in the inquiries for the first settlement, 
the rainfall in the western villages was too heavy for dry-crop 
cultivation, and the groups for dry-crop assessment, six in num¬ 
ber, were arranged accordingly. Tlie first, with a maximum oi 
Rs. 2 4a., consisted of six villages lying detached in the east; the 
second, of thirty-two, was on the eastern border of old Hnngal 
(the villages of which had been a good deal shifted about to other 
subdivisions), with a maximum of Rs. 2; the third, of thirty-two, 
lay to the west of the second group, and liad a maximum of 
E. 1 12a.; the fourth, of thirty-seven, one of El 8a.; the fifth, 
of fifty-seven, one of R. 1 4a., aud the sixth, and most westeiU, 
of fifty-one villages, one of R.l. The highest rice and garden 
rates were Es. 8 and Es. 15 respectively. 

Compared with the assessment under the first settlements, 
these rates gave the following results: — 




d. 

e> 

z 

C3 

vn- ! 

lagea. i 

Former Survey. 

New Survey. 

Increaso 
per cent. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 



Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

6 

3.542 

3,823 

3,630 

6,343 

65-3 

2 

32 

28,255 

31.557 

28,876 

47,068 

47'8 

3 

32 

20,508 

17,322 

21,810 

25,159 

44‘2 

4 

37 

23,397 

24,250 

25,762 

36,868 

40-5 

5 

57 

29.338 

30,388 

85,654 

48,539 

46-7 

6 

51 

18,097 

20,364 

20,245 

30,154 

41-6 


215 

| 123,137 

1,27,704 

| 135,977 

1,94,131 

461 
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In the two years succeeding the new settlement the area under 
cultivation fell from 125,2 73 to 124,294, and the collections from 
Es. 2,39,697 to Rs. 2,38,437.* 

Ranibcnuur, which next came under revision in the same year, 
showed equally good results from the original Survey settlements, 
as seen in the Subj oined statement:— 


1847-1857 

1857-1867 

1867-1877 


Cul- Col- He- Outstanding 

tivation. Waste. lections, missions. Balances. 
Acres. Acres. R 9 . Rs. Its. 

96,179 80,388 80,756 2,142 5,219 

119,080 38,117 1,11,851 — 

157,603 31,279 1,15,691, 1 476 


In this subdivision it was found that in 1878 81 per cent of the 
area of Government land was tilled by the Survey occupants, and 
19 per cent, sublet to others on money and grain rents. Popula¬ 
tion had increased nearly 25 per cent., and the better style of 
houses by 61per cent., while the number of thatched houses 
had fallen rather more. Cattle and carts, as well as improved 
water-supply, for irrigation purposes especially, showed that the 
people were far better off, and the falling off in tho number of 
milch kiue, sheep, goats and horses was traceable, as elsewhere, 
to the lessening of the pasturage area. The price of javdri had 
risen from 192 lbs. in 1847-48 to an average of 58 lbs. in the five 
years ending with 1877-78. New Orleans cotton had been intro¬ 
duced, and answered ; and this, with betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, sugar, 
&c., were largely exported, in addition to being sold in the local 
markets of Ranibenmir, Byadgi, and Gutal. A good deal of the 
land had to he re-measured in consequence of changes caused by 
the Tungbhadra floods. Bor dry-crop assessment the 130 villages 
to be revised were thrown into four groups. Tho first of these, 
of thirty-five villages, was close to the great road between Puna 
and Bangalore, which served as a market; this group had a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2; the three other groups had maxima respectively of 
R. 1 12a., E. 1 10a., and E. 1 6a. Rice laud bad one maximum 


* By a mistake in addition this last figure is given in tho “ Bombay Gazetteer’’ 
as about Rs. 2,50,000. 




rate of Ks. 8, and garden land one of Ha. 12, for the whole sub¬ 
division. The comparative results are given below: 


1 

Class, j 

No. of 
Villages. 

Former Survey. 

New Survey. 

Per-cent- 
ago In¬ 
crease. 



A ores. 

Rf. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

35 

52,175 

43,521 

66,381 

71,349 

48'8 

2 

24 

22,255 

18,757 

24,066 

25,170 

29-7 

3 

63 

74,617 

49,387 

96,719 

74,384 

37'4 

4 

8 

6,746 

3,370 

7,320 

4,300 

24‘9 


130 

155,703 

1,15,035 

194,486 

1,75,203 

40-1 


The returns for the four years subsequent to the revision were 
as follows 




Assess¬ 

Remis¬ 

Quit 

Col- Outstanding 


Area. 

ment. 

sions. 

Rents. 

lections. 

Balances. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1878-79 

147,132 

1,55,793 

— 

29,639 

1,82,094 

4,941 

1879-80 

136,848 

1,49,236 

— 

29,610 

1,79,774 

448 

1880-81 

134,710 

1,48,336 

47 

29,538 

1,79,028 

162 

1381-82 

135,331 

1,49,122 

15,270 

29,220 

1,59,672 

4,858 


These showed a decided decrease both of area under cultivation 
and realisations. 

In 1878-79 the revised Survey settlement was introduced into 
247 villages of the old Rod subdivision. A good many of these 
had, in the course of the thirty years of the old settlement, been 
transferred to other Talukas. The position of Kod gives it a 
share both in the south-west and north-east monsoons, hut culti¬ 
vation depends chiefly on the former, which rarely fails. Javari 
and rice among the early ( Jrharif ) and cotton among the late (rab%) 
were the principal dry crops, hut the capsicum was also largely 
grown. About half the land was tilled by the occupants them¬ 
selves, and 124 per cent, sub-let- to tenants. Land, though not 
much dealt in, had acquired a considerable saleable value, and tbe 
whole tract of country had an abundance of good markets for the 
sale of its produce, and good communications both inland and 
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towards the coast, thus affording a great contrast to its condition 
before 1848-49, when waut of roads rendered its position one of 
isolation. Prices had consequently risen greatly, as the following 
table will show :— 


k 


Iii lbs. per Eupee. 



Rico 



Coarse 

Betol- 

Cocoaxmts. 


ia Husk. 

Javan. 

Nackni. 

Sugar. 

Nuts. 

Per 100. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Rh. a. p. 

1848-1.857 

179 

302j 

308$ 

38 

11 

2 1 11 

1858-1867 

67| 

105 

123| 

17$ 

8 $ 

3 4 10 

1868-1876 

47 

77 J 

98$ 

13‘ 

7 

3 15 2 


The result of the first Survey settlement on cultivation and 
revenue is shown in the subjoined table : 



Culti¬ 

vation 

Waste. 

Collec¬ 

tions, 

Rends- Outstanding 
sions. Balances. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

1848-1858 

87,865 

115,460 

86,461 

44 2,623 

1858-1868 

162,103 

44,978 

1,42,826 

— — 

1868-1878 

170,897 

35,946 

1,49,991 

2 26 


In 1866-67 tho occupied area had risen to 183,298 acres. Ibis 
was partly duo to the extraordinary price of cotton during the 
American war, and was not maintained. In the revision survey 
the changes in land in consequence of the Tungbhadra floods, the 
subdivision of fields measured in the first instance in large blocks, 
and the formation into separate properties of numbers at first 
thrown together to form Survey fields, necessitated a good deal of 
re-measurement and classification in detail, especially where the 
intermediate changes in tho water-supply had to be taken into 
consideration. In cases in which in re-classifying the new classi- 
cation appeared to be much higher than the old, as, for instance, 
where land entered as unarable in the first survey was found to 
have been brought into cultivation by mere ploughing, an allow¬ 
ance of 2a., or a whole class, was made, to prevent the possibility 
of mistakes in the new classification. In consequence of the dif¬ 
ference in rainfall and the opening of new roads and markets, five 
classes for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment were now formed 
in place of Captain Wingate’3 original four. In the first class 
were twenty-three villages, forming a projection in the north-east 
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of the subdivision, having a moderate rainfall favourable for good 
dry-crop cultivation, with a maximum of Rs.2. In the second, 
class, eighty-nine villages, also in the north-east, with a rainfall 
not quite so favourable for dry crops, and not such good communi¬ 
cations, had a maximum of R. 1 12a. The third class, inferior to 
the second in both particulars, had a maximum of Rs. H. In the 
fourth class were the forty-four western villages, where the rainfall 
was too heavy for dry crops, and which were difficult to get at on 
account of the hilly nature of the country. In the fifth and lowest 
class, with a maximum of R. 1 2a., were four villages in the 
extreme south-west corner of the subdivision, forming two pro¬ 


jections into Mysore, and inferior both as to climate and roads. 
The maximum for vice in the first three groups was Es.8, and in 
the other two Rs. 7f, giving an average rate of Es. 3 3a. Ip. as 
against the former average of Es. 2 la. Ip. In garden lands the 
maximum proposed was Rs. 15, giving an average of Rs. 6 14a. as 
against that of Rs. 6 7a. 4p. of the first survey. 

The general result of the revision on the different classes will be 
seen from the following statement:— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Former Survey. 

Revised Survey. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

23 

15,900 

13,397 

18,984 

21,243 

46 T 

2 

89 

69,452 

56,234 

83,689 

87,534 

39*0 

3 

87 

58,301 

53,412 

71,656 

8*4,976 

38*8 

4 

44 

26,768 

26,401 

32,254 

40,149 

35*4 

5 

4 

2,237 

1,589 

3,958 

3,251 

399 


247 

172,658 

1,51,033 

210,541 

2,37,153 

39 0 


A large proportion of the increase of area in arable land was 
due to much of the land in the first instance classed as unarable 
having been found capable under higher prices of yielding a 
return for cultivation, though of inferior quality. The four years 
of administration succeeding the revision showed unfavourably for 
the suitableness of the new rates. 
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The returns wore as follows: 




Assess¬ 

Remis¬ 

Quit 

Collec¬ 

Outstanding 


Aren. 

ment. 

sions. 

Rents. 

tions. 

Balances. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1878-79 

169,672 

1,61,880 

— 

42,399 

2,11,484 

— 

1879-80 

167,206 

2,02,088 

— 

44,625 

2,51,790 

— 

1880-81 

165,771 

2,00,367 

96 

45,168 

2,50,220 

— 

1881-82 

164,850 

1,99,381 

34/244 

43,504 

2,10,069 

— 


The last, year, however, as shown by the remissions, was one in 
which the rainfall was bad. 

In 1879 the 134 villages of Dharvar came under revision. In 
these, as elsewhere, communications had been greatly improved in 
tbe thirty years of the settlement, and with the general prosperity 
the value of land had increased so much as to be saleable for from 
ten to twenty years’ assessment. Dharvar and Kubli held a large 
trading class, who were on the look-out for investments in land. 
Prices of produce had risen very considerably, us the following 
statement shows:— 

In lbs. per Rupee. 


Years. 

Javari. 

lbs. 

Cleaned 

Rice. 

lbs. 

“Wheat. 

lbs. 

Naelini. 

lbs. 

Gram. 

lbs. 

Pulse. 

lbs. 

1848-1857 

122 

64 

93 

136 

60 

82 

1858-1867 

60 

30 

46 

70 

30 

42 

1868-1877 

52 

26 

30 

62 

22 

30 

1878 . . 

20 

16 

10 

26 

14 

22 


The following table shows the results of the first Survey settle¬ 
ment on cultivation and revenue in the three periods of ten 


years:— 


Years. 

Occupied 

Land. 

Waste. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Outstanding 

Balances. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

1848-1858 

97,180 

21,226 

228 

6,488 

146,325 

1858-1868 

116,964 

7,254 

26 

3 

174,196 

1868-1878 

113,384 

12,52G 

23 

513 

169,419 


The falling-off between the second and third periods may be 
attributed partly to the inflation caused in the former by the high 
prices of tbe time of the American war, and partly to the decrease 
of population, which in the whole period fell off by about 6J P er 
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cent. This decrease in population was ascribed to a bad type of 
fever that has prevailed since the year 1860. Notwithstanding 
this a great improvement in the condition of the people was proved 
by the number of tiled and flat-roofed houses having increased by 
93*8 per cent., and of thatched ones having diminished by 52 per 
cent., while that of carts, as well as wells and other sources of 
water-supply for irrigation, had been largely augmented. The 
great decrease in the number of horses and ponies was set down 
partly, as in the case of sheep and goats, to diminished pasturage 
area, and partly to the making of roads, which enable the well-to-do 
to travel in vehicles instead of on horseback, as they formerly did. 
The measurement had to be re-done for the same reasons as those 
given above in Kod. A re-classification of soils was also made to 
some extent, because it had been found by experience that the 
scales formerly in force had had the effect of not drawing a suf¬ 
ficient distinction between the value of the supei’ior and inferior 
classes. 

In re-grouping the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment, six classes were adopted. In the first, with a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 3, came Dbarvar itself and thirteen villages in its 
immediate neighbourhood. Tho second, of fifty-one villages in 
the eastern portion of the subdivision, had a highest rate of 
Ks. 2 10a. Tho third, with a maximum of Rs. 2 Gu., comprised 
twenty-four villages to the west of these and the Belgarn road, 
and three far away to the east. The maximum of the fourth was 
Rs. 2, and it comprised nineteen villages to the west of the third 
and having a climate less favourable for dry-crop cultivation. 
The fifth, of eighteen villages still more to the west, and still 
more unfavourable for that kind of tillage, had its highest rate at 
R. 1 10a. And in the sixth, where the climate was almost un¬ 
suitable for it, the remaining eight villages were included, with a 
maximum of R. 1 4a. For rice land Rs. 9 were taken as the 
highest rate in the first two classes, Rs. 8 in the next two, and 
Rs. 7| in the fifth and sixth. They gave an average of Rs. 2 12a. 3p. 
as against Rs. 2 9a. 8p. of the first settlement. The area under 
rice had increased from 12,797 acres to 14,647. Garden land had 
also increased from 561 to 986 acres. None of this was very rich, 
and the highest rate proposed was Rs. 9, which resulted in an 
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average of Rs. 4 6a. Gp. against the old average of Rs. 3 14a. 3p. 
As elsewhere, nothing extra was assessed on lands under new 
wells or tanks, and only the highest dry-crop rates were imposed 
on lands under wells constructed before the first Survey settle¬ 
ment. The general effect of the revised settlement was to raise 
the assessment on all descriptions of land, including arable waste, 
by about 89 - 8 per cent. 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old Survey. 

^ea. 

Assessment. 



Acres. 

Its. 

1 

14 

13,337 

20,499 

2 

51 

53,032 

70,008 

3 

24 

19,668 

19,807 

4 

19 

12,654 

14,088 

5 

18 

14,824 

11,709 

6 

8 

2,778 

2,232 


134 

115,793 

1,38,848 


Revision Survej'. 

Increase 

Area. 

Assessment. 

per cent, 

Acre*. 

Its. 

59*7 

13,407 

82,779 

52,682 

97,086 

38*8 

20,066 

28,177 

40*1. 

14,022 

17,680 

30*3 

16,418 

17,705 

38*8 

3,371 

3,512 

34*2 

120,026 

1,96,939 

39-8 


The average assessment on the whole under the first and second 
settlements was respectively R. 1 3a. 2p. and R. 1 10a. 10p., 
which, considering the great increase in prices and the improve¬ 
ment in communications, was certainly moderate. INotwithstand- 
ing this, the returns of the three years after the revision showed 
a considerable fall both in cultivation and receipts. The year 


1881-82 

was a year 

of failure. 








Remis¬ 

Outstanding Quit 

Col¬ 

Y ears. 


Rental. 

sions. 

Balances. 

Rents. 

lections. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1879-80 

153,357 

1,97,640 

703 

284 

34,833 

2,32,341 

1880-81 

113,917 

1,96,391 

43 

1,035 

34,854 

2,31,333 

1881-82 

112,446 

1,94,804 

30,295 

11,008 

36,289 

1,90,022 


The petty division of Misrikot, part of the old Hubli subdi- 
vision, came under revision in 1879-80- It now contained 10G 
in place of the original 100 villages. At tho time of the first 
settlement the communications in this tract were so imperfect 
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cart-traffic was almost impossible, the only carls being those 
of Vadars, about eighteen inches high, with solid wooden wheels 
about two feet in diameter, used for bringing timber from the 
forests in the west to the plains. By the second revision the im¬ 
provement of roads had increased the number of carts from 920 
to 1,678, or 81*2 per cent. Population, probably from mortality 
through fever, had rather fallen off, although flat-roofed and tiled 
houses had risen nearly 200 per cent., and means for irrigation 
had greatly increased. The revenue was collected without diffi¬ 
culty, the sales of land for arrears in 1875-76 and 1877-78 having 
averaged only two out of 183 cases in which notices were served. 
Tho price of javari bad risen from .120 lbs. in 1848—49 to an average 
of 38| lbs. in the five years ending in 1877-78. 

The progress of cultivation and revenue under the first settle- 
moat in the three decennial periods will be seen from the following 
statement:— 



Occupied 

Land. 

Waste. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Outstanding 

Balances. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1848-1857 

41,236 

31,370 

181 

3,074 

40,415 

1858-1867 

56,207 

19,507 

— 

— 

52,535 

1868-1877 

60,096 

12,498 

11 

9 

58,604 

1878-79 

62,469 

5,151 

— 

— 

61,510 


In the extreme eastern villages the climate was favourable for 
dry-crop cultivation, such as javuri, but farther west the country 
changed to a pure rice-growing tract, the dry-crop'being confined 
to a little rdrji or ndchni. The rainfall was almost always suffi¬ 
cient for dry-crops, and the rice lands seldom failed in their water- 
supply. The market towns of Ivalgbatgi and Bammigatti were 
centres of the rice trade, and Dharvar and Hubli were easily 
accessible at all seasons by good roads. Por maximum dry-crop 
rates the villages were arranged in five groups of 3, 23, 31, 36, 
and 13 villages respectively, running from east to west according 
to different climates, at highest rates of R. 2, R. 1 10a., R. I 6a., 
R. 1 2a.. and R. 1. The highest rice rate was Ka.8 in the first 
three classes, Rs. 7% in the fourth, and Rs. 7 in the fifth class. 
The garden land, only fifteen acres, was inferior, and rated the 
same as rice. 
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The result was as follows :— 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Forraor Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 



Acros. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

3 

3,224 

2,559 

3,406 

3,792 

47*4 

2 

23 

22,008 

18,063 

22,478 

26,666 

47*2 

3 

31 

26,636 

27,553 

28,646 

37,753 

32*0 

4 

36 

14,422 

18,337 

17,856 

25,910 

25*0 

5 

13 

953 

1,704 

1,606 

2,560 

24*7 


106 

67,243 

68,216 

73.992 

96,681 

| 34*3 

i 


In the three years subsequent to the Survey, the area under 
cultivation and the assessment slightly increased, but realisa¬ 
tions fell off in the bad year of 1881-82. 

In 1880-81 the last revision of the old Survey settlement was 
carried out in the twenty-nine villages which had formed the 
Mulgund petty division of the Darabal subdivision. Those vil¬ 
lages had been since broken up and distributed among the new 
subdivisions of Hdbli, Gadag and Navalgund. In these villages 
there was a decrease both in population and the number of cattle, 
which appears to have occurred in the years of famine. The 
better condition of the people as a whole was evidenced by the 
increase in the number of flat-roofed and tiled, and the decrease 
of thatched houses. The area under cultivation and revenue had 
risen from 40,508 acres and Its. 41,270 in 1850-51 to 77,466 acres 
and 59,220 in 1878-79, in which year the unoccupied arable waste 
amounted only to 2,351 acres of poor soil, mostly in the south¬ 
eastern villages. Prices had risen in the meanwhile by fully 
103 per cent. In about half of the villages a re-measurement 
took place; the remaining villages were only partially re-measured. 
Re-classification of soils was carried out sufficiently to rectify the 
general fault of too close an approximation in the values given to 
the superior and inferior classes of soil. For dry crop assessment 
a modification of the old grouping was adopted. Of the old 
western group of thirteen villages, which had had a maximum 
of R. 1 10a., three, which were nearest to the great road and the 
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i, wore raised to Eg. 2, to assimilate their maximum 
to that adopted for the villages near Hubli in 1874, and the 
remaining ten were given a maximum of E. 1 12a., like the neigh¬ 
bouring ones of Hubli and Navalguud. The central group of 
eleven villages, which in 1850 had a maximum of E. 1 2a., was 
now divided into two classes, the eight western being put at 
E. 1 8a., and the three eastern at E. 1 6a., as in the villages of 
Gadag in the neighbourhood. For the four detached villages 
near the Tungbhadra, formerly grouped with tho preceding eleven, 
a rate of E. 1 4a. was adopted, and in the single village of Niralgi 
the maximum was raised from E. 1 to E. 1 la. Op. The rice 
maximum adopted for Gadag was taken for Mulgund as well, 
viz., Bs.6. In garden land under wells no extra assessment was 
imposed, according to the Survey principles. The general effect 
of tho revision was to raise tho assessment by 55*4 per cent. The 
area of arable waste by the new was 2,880 acres in excess of that 
by the old survey, chiefly in the poor land in the eastern villages 
near the hills. The details under the new and old surveys arc. 
shown in tho following table :— 



J 


Class. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


Vil¬ 

lage*). 

Old Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

increase 

Area. Assessment. 

I 

Area. 

! Assessment. 

per cent. 

| 3 1 

10 

i s ; 

4 i 

! 4 1 

Acros. 

6,044 

85,338 

25,698 

4,615 

5,171 

Ils. 

6,301 

32,908 

16,994 

3,013 

2,582 

Acros. 

6,758 

35,323 

26,115 

4,879 

7,850 

Kb. 

10,796 

52,962 

25,120 

4,303 

3,676 

68*9 
60*9 
48 3 
410 
220 

29 

77,466 

61,798 

80,925 j 

; 96,857 

| 

554 


In consequence of tho effects of the 1876-77 famine and tho 
low prices of produce, Government, in order to give temporary 
relief to the holders of land, ordered that for the three years 
ending in 1882-83 no more than 20 per cent, increase should bo 
taken from any holding, the full new assessment being levied 
only after the latter year. 

The effect of the introduction of the Survey settlements had iu 
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whole Collectorate been to raise the area of cultivation from 
568,328 acres in 1843-44 to 1.273,432 in 1381-32, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand from Its. 8,24,560 to Rs. 15,96,910. During this 
period remissions had fallen from Rs. 75,460 to Rs. 2/0, and out¬ 
standing balances from Rs. 82,360 to Rs. 2,560. Although this 
astonishing increase may be partly attributed to the opening up 
of the communications of the country and the consequent esta¬ 
blishment of new markets for the ready disposal of agricultural 


produce, there can he no doubt that, much was due to the equable 
assessment, not only as to positive taxation, but also as to relative 
valuation of lands in different positions and of varying qualities 
towards each other, which wore equally the objects aimed at in 


the Survey system. 

The returns of the gross revenue of tho whole Collectorate for 
the three years subsequent to tho completion of the revision settle¬ 
ment have been as follows, and prove that the increase of assess¬ 
ment. so far had had no detrimental effect, and had been justified 
by the circumstances of the times: —1881-82, Rs. 24,02,257; 
1882-83, Rs. 24,05,008; 1883-84, Rs. 24,26,753. 

Seven villages of the Ron subdivision, settled in 1854-55 and 
1856-57, wero revised in 1886, and sanction accorded to the pro¬ 
posals by Government in 1887. Except, in 18/6—77, the famine 
year, there had been no outstanding balances, and for tho last 
twenty-eight years no remissions had been found to be necessary. 
There has been hardly any land left unoccupied, and with the 
exception of a slight decrease in the number of agricultural cattle, 
all the indications of increasing prosperity have been found in 
existence. Notwithstanding the small decrease in tho number 
of cattle there are said to be still ample to meet all tho pur¬ 
poses of cultivation. The general result of the revision, at rates 
similar to those sanctioned for neighbouring villages, has been 
to increase the assessment from Rs. 6,833 to Rs. 8,902, or 30 per 
cent. There were only forty-one acres, assessed at 1,8. lo, an 
average of not quite 6 annas an acre, left unoccupied. Tho 
average assessment on occupied land was 15a. 2p. as against one 
of 11a. 9p. under the first settlement, an increase of 3a. 5p. 
per acre. 
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KANARA (NORTH KANARA). 


This Collcctorate lies on the coast of the Indian Ocean, between 
13° 55' and 15 c 31' N. lat., and 74° 9' and 75° 10' E. long. Its 
area is about 3,910 square miles, with a population of 103 to the 
square mile. It is about 110 miles in length from north to south, 
and from ten to sixty in breadth from east to west. It is bounded 
on the north by Belgam, on the west by the Portuguese territory 
of Goa and the sea, on the east and south-east by DMrvar and 
Mysore, and at tho extreme south by South Kilnara in the Madras 
Presidency. It contains eight subdivisions, viz., Karviir (Carwar), 
A'ntola, Kumta (Compta), Honslvar (Honore), Sdpa, Yelhipur, 
Sirsi, and Siddapur. Its vernacular language is KanareSe. 

The Collectorate was transferred from Madras to the Bombay 
Presidency in 1862. The details of its land revenue administra¬ 
tion from 1879-80, when it first came under British rule, up to 
the former year are consequently not to be found in such abundance 
in the Bombay records as in the case of the other Collectorates. 
Although it had not suffered, as many of the latter had, from the 
evils of the Mahratta farming system, it was none the more pros¬ 
perous under the administration of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Siiheb, 
which, for the time the country fell under it, has been described 
as a series of attempts to discover how much assessment the pro- 
viuce would bear. 

Sir T. Munro, on the 31st May 1800, reported on it in the 
following terms:— 

“ Within the forty years ending 1800 the population of the 
country had been lessened by one-third, and there was little doubt 
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prosperity had suffered a greater reduction. ... It may¬ 
be said that this change was brought about by tho invasion of 
Hyder, by the four wars which happened since that event, by 
Tippoo himself destroying many of the principal towns upon the 
coast and forcing its inhabitants to remove to Jumalabad and 
other unhealthy situations near the hills; by his seizing in one 
night all the Christian men, women, and children, and sending 
them, to the number of (10,000, into captivity to Maisur, for not 
one-tenth of them ever returned; by the prohibition of foreign 
trade, and by the general corruption of his Government in all its 
departments. These circumstances certainly accelerated the 
change, but, all taken together, probably did not contribute so 
much to tho change as the extraordinary augmentation of the 
land-rent. The increase of land-rent was divided into extra 
assessments and new heads of revenue, because it was the extra 
assessments alone that added to tho burden of the land-holders, 
and exhibited the excess of the modern over the ancient assess¬ 
ment of tho same lands. At the accession of British power this 
annual assessment was still, written, not only in all general 
accounts, but in the accounts of every land-holder. It was alone 
considered as the due of Government; all subsequent additions 
were considered as oppressive exactions. They were not called 
rent, but were stigmatized with the names of chouth , imposts and 
lines, and distinguished by the names of the Minister who first 
levied them. They were always opposed by the people.” 

The regular assessment was called shut, and the additional 
cesses imposed by various rulers shdmil, or extra. 

Major Munro, although he found the country almost a desert 
in consequence of inordinate exactions, did not consider himself at 
liberty to depart widely from the established custom, and made 
only such reductions as he considered absolutely necessary to 
ensure the collection of revenue. Finding that the land had never 
been surveyed, and fields so mixed that hardly any but the owners 
khew their boundaries, he started a survey; but as all trace of 
this has been lost, it is probable it was not continued. As a 
temporary measure ho proposed the adoptiou of the rents in force 
before tbe Maisur (Mysore) rule was introduced. This, in spite 
of the opposition of the Revenue Board at Madras, was sanctioned 
vol, n. 26 
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for the year by Government, who directed at the same time that 
it should be called a temporary gratuitous remission. Major 
JItraro afterwards reported that he had been led to think the 


reduction he had proposed too groat, as the landlords rent in 
IKanara was more often above than below 50 per cent, of the net 
produce, and ranged from 15 to 80 per cent. Pointing out that 
there were no large proprietors in the district, and that small pro¬ 
prietors were as likely to pay regularly, he proposed a reduction 
of only per cent, pending the introduction of a permanent 
settlement. In the then ruinous condition of many villages in 
Bilgi and XnkoM, and of the whole of Sonda, he did not consider 
the time at all favourable for a permanent settlement. In a letter 
addressed, at tbe request of the Board of Revenue, to the Collectors 
who were to succeed him, he recommended that nothing extra 
should be levied where the original Bednur assessment and three- 
fourths of Hyder Ali’s additions were already exacted, and was 
doubtful whether anything more should be imposed where the 
former and half of the latter were levied. Government and the 
Board of Revenue approved these suggestions. 

On Major Munro’s leaving the district, it was divided into two 
charges, the northern portion, inclusive of the subdivision of 
Kundfipur, corresponding to the present Collectorate of North 
KYmara, being placed under Mr. Read, and the southern portion 
under Mr. Ravenshaw. 

For the next ten years the resources of the district and the con¬ 
dition of the people were reported to be improving, but subse¬ 
quently the Collector, in consequence of the decline of agriculture, 
formed an opinion that the revenue raised, which he believed 
exceeded the Bednur assessment plus three-fourths of Hyder*& 
extra levies, was too heavy, and should be reduced for all the 
country below the hills to 30 per cent, of the gross produce. For 
this purpose he suggested a reduction of 7 per cent, for Lower 
Kanara, as well as one of 4 per cent, for the portion lying above 
the Sahyadri range. 

In 1817 Col. Munro and Mr. Read’s successor were asked by 
the Board their opinion as to the maximum rate of assessment 
that should be fixed. They stated that the limit fixed by the 
former of the Bednur assessment plus three-fourths of Hyder All’s 
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tions had brought about a general improvement, and the sub¬ 
sequent decline was traceable to the attempt made to bring up 
the rent of land which had been left waste by an increase on other 
low-rented lands, and to levy the full amount of the extra ex¬ 
actions. Colonel Munro advised the keeping of all assessments 
below Hyder Ali’s level. The Board finally directed, subject to 
the confirmation of Government, that the settlement for the 
current year should be based on the average realisations from 
each estate during the period of the British administration, 
whether such average exceeded Col. Munro's maximum or not. 

The settlement for 1819-20 on this principle was, on the sanc¬ 
tion of Government being accorded, carried out in all but Ankola 
and Sonda, want of time only preventing it in them. In these 
subdivisions, however, the principle finally was not adopted, in 
consequence of the imperfection and untrust worthiness of the 
accounts on which the current settlement had been based. The 
Collector could suggest no remedy for this but a survey, which he 
thought would lighten the assessment on many individuals, and 


yet increase the total revenue by a quarter. 

In 1822 he commenced an experimental survey in the subdivision 
of Sirs! on the following principles. He first classed the village 
lands under rice and garden. The rice lands were divided into 
three sorts: the first under tanks that were liable to overflow and 


destroy the crops, but which would produce sugar-cane every 
second year; the second sort lying above the tank but watered 
from it; and the third depending on the rainfall, but which was 
considered most certain to produce a crop. The plots of land 
were measured, and one*third of the gross produce, ascertained 
byreaping arid measurement and converted into money at moderate 
rates, was fixed as the future cash assessment. The scale of 
assessment for garden lands was regulated by the estimated value 
of the produce. A certain number of trees were assumed to grow 
on a specified area, and a rate per guntha was fixed, irrespectively 
of the number and description of the trees or their productiveness. 
The survey proved that in that part of the country the shut, or 
standard assessment, was a certain area of land requiring a certain 
quantity of seed, and that the ehdmil (extra cesses) were entered 
in a delusive form only in the accounts. The survey had the effect 

26 * 



of removing the existing great irregularities and inequalities in 
the assessments, and at tike same time added to the revenue. The 
settlement thus carried out was reported in the following year to 
have been realised without difficulty. 

In 1825 the survey and assessment of four village groups in the 
country above the bills, and the measurement of Xnkolfi, Stipa, 
and Son da, were carried out. It was represented, however, that 
the principle of assessing all lauds alike at one-third of the gross 
produce was unfair, as the cost of working garden lands w r as much 
greater in some parts than in others, and an assessment varying 
from 20 to 35 per cent, of the gross produce was suggested. The 
Revenue Board approved the plan of ascertaining the gross pro¬ 
duce and classing the lands accordingly, the assessment being 
taken {it the money value of whatever share of the gross produce 
it was determined to levy, calculated upon an average of former 
years’ prices. The Collector was directed to assess a few village 
groups upon those principles. 

It will be interesting, with a view to show the crude ideas pre¬ 
valent in these early days with regard to the proper methods of 
making revenue settlements, to state some of the objections that 
were urged against a survey. One was that to equalise the assess¬ 
ment would change the value of private property. The Board 
very rightly replied that the inequality originated through fraud 
or oversight, and there was no other way of placing the land 
revenue on a sound footing. It was not realised that a proper 
settlement did not mean merely the imposition of certain cash 
rents on lands, but establishing a fair relative proportion according 
to natural capabilities between the rents imposed on different 
lands. The second objection was that if rents were fixed according 
to the survey many land-holders would be taxed on the fruits of 
their industry. The Board replied that it was the same every¬ 
where, and the mistake to be avoided was to tax extraordinary 
industry. The liberal principle now adopted of putting all gardeu 
land on the samo level by assessing at dry-crop rates and not 
taxing improvements at all was evidently far in advance of the 
ideas of the days of which we are writing. The third objection 
wra3 that there would soon again be the same inequalities, and the 
land-holders would object to their liability to re-assessment. The 
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Board replied that if i.he assessment was equal in the first instance 
it would be loug before a revision became necessary; and if the 
land-holders were shown through the medium of proper leases 
that the principle was to tax the land according to a moderate 
estimate of its capabilities, and not according to its existing con¬ 
dition, they would soon come to see that the assessment could not 
be raised. The Board probably meant it to be distinctly stated 
in the leases that the assessments would not bo raisod in conse¬ 
quence of improvements effected by their holders; otherwise the 
objection was valid, for the land-holders would naturally be under 
the apprehension suggested if they were granted anything short 
of permanent leases. 

Government generally approved of the views taken by the 
Board. It does not appear, however, that the instructions issued 
that three or four groups of villages should be assessed on these 
principles were ever carried out, nor is it conceivable how they 
could have been, or, if they had been, how the results could in 
any way be considered trustworthy. A work of such a laborious 
and complicated nature as the ascertainment of the crross produce 
of each field by measurement and reaping, in addition to the sub¬ 
sequent calculations these processes would involve before assess¬ 
ments based on them could be settled, would have required the 
services of an army of native subordinates, whom it would have 
been physically impossible for the Collector and his European 
subordinates to superintend ; and without such supervision the 
existing inequalities of assessment would in all probability have 
beer vastly increased, instead of diminished, through the corrup¬ 
tion of the agency employed. Much more would this have been 
the case in the garden lands, where the crops were to be estimated 
and not approximately ascertained by reaping and measurement. 

Mr. Babington, a successor of Mr. Iiead as Collector, had 
stated that the assessment fixed in 1819-20 could never be raised 
on any estates. Later inquiries, hewever, had led him to believe 
that Government were not pledged to continue the assessment 
when it was too low, particularly when there had been fraudulent 
encroachments. No adjustment of assessment could be made 
from the accounts, many of which had been falsified. Even if 
they had been genuine, to do so would merely have been to per- 
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pettiate inequalities caused by the favour or corruptness of former 
native officials, and the only remedy, therefore, was a survey to 
ascertain the true state of holdings. 

The state of revenue matters in 1830 led to riotous meetings. 
Some attributed these to the failure of crops and excessive assess¬ 
ment, but Government traced them rather to the inequality of the 
assessments. The Board of [Revenue, before replying to a refe¬ 
rence from Government on the subject, deputed their junior mem¬ 
ber, Mr. Stokes, to make local inquiries. This gentleman attributed 
the difference of opinion with regard to the pressure of the assess¬ 
ment to the absence of reliable accounts. He himself believed 
that the assessment was very light. The fact of land passing 
rapidly from the agricultural to the commercial classes had given 
rise to an idea of the depression of the agricultural interest, but 
this, in his opinion, should rather be looked upon in the opposite 
light, as it was not likely that men of capital would invest in 
what would not return them a profit. It would be a clear gain 
to attract capital to the soil. The assessments, he admitted, were 
unequal ; this was partly from the natural tendency of all fixed 
assessments, oven if originally fairly made, to become unequal, 
and partly from the fraudulent accounts made up by the village 
accountants. Ho proposed the extension of the system of fixing 
assessments according to the average of former collections. When 
this was not adjusted to the circumstances of each estate or varg, 
of which even the shist or original assessment could sometimes 
not be discovered, ho proposed that the rent-produce should bo 
calculated, and a proportion taken with reference to former assess¬ 
ment, actual collections, and the rate on neighbouring estates, 
varying from 40 to 70 per cent, of the rent-produce. This, he 
thought, would remove existing inequalities so far as they inter¬ 
fered with the prosperity of the country and the punctual realisa¬ 
tion of the assessment. 

The next Collector, in 1833, gave an opiuion that as there was 
so little trustworthy information with regard to estates it would 
bo better to have a permanent settlement in K/tnara, which he 
proposed to base on the average of former collections, the waste 
lands being reserved for Government. 

Nothing, however, came of either of these proposals, and in 
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54 7 the Governor in Council came to the conclusion, which under 
the circumstances might have been come to at a much earlier 
period, that a survey was the only way of correcting fraud and 
inequality of assessment. 

In a Report made in 1848 by the then Collector, Mr. Blane, it 
was alleged that complicated arrangements had been made on the 
faith of the rents fixed on the average of former collections being 
final, and although the Board of Revenue had declared that 
Government were in no way pledged to the present state of things, 
yet, owing to the length of time that had been allowed to pass 
without a regular revision of rents, a re-assessment founded on 
a survey would cause discontent and disturb the existing rela¬ 
tions of the landed property. 

The extent of the Government right in the forests and waste 
lands had never been clearly defined, and large tracts of land had 
been appropriated by people whose right to it was extremely 
doubtful. There was, rnorever, no record to show where the waste 
was situated, and the point had been entirely lost sight of when 
an assessment based on former average collections had been fixed. 
After that settlement the same hind of fraudulent appropriation 
had been allowed to go on unchecked, and the land-holders went 
so far as to say that they had a right to bring waste land thus 
encroached upon under cultivation without auy additional assess¬ 
ment. The Collector believed that in fixing the assessment based 
on former average payments it had been the intention of Govern¬ 
ment not to charge any more for any waste lands within Ike 
limits of estates that might be brought into cultivation, and that the 
holders should have the full benefit of such cultivation ; but this 
arose from an impression that these lands bore some kind of 
adequate assessment. He thought that neither the extent of the 
waste uor the importance of the question had been understood. 

The question of immemorial waste attached to estates was dis¬ 
tinct from that of waste lauds once under tillage. The absorp¬ 
tion of the uuassessed waste was duo to the incautious admission 
of, or at least the failure to oppose, the claim to immemorial 
waste on the part of Government. Considerable areas of waste 
were attached to many estates, and were often termed kumalci , or 
auxiliary; that is, land granted to help cultivation. Originally 
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tended to provide leaf-manure and fodder for cattle, it was not 
held in common, as in other parts of the country, but divided and 
enjoyed in separate portions by individual landholders. These 
lands had not been kept for their original purpose, bub were 
brought under cultivation as a right, and even the right to sell 
or lot them was claimed. 


Such claims, when disallowed by the revenue authorities, were 
disputed in the courts of law with the utmost tenacity, by the 
use of provisions inserted in deeds with the intention of proving 
proprietary rights that never existed in fact, by the production 
of false evidence, fictitious suits, and other devices. Instances 
were given of the iniquitous system by which the clainjs of Go¬ 
vernment to assessment on land were defeated through the 
machinery of the civil courts in collusive suits to which the Col¬ 
lector was not made a party, and in which, therefore, the decision 
was entirely one-sided. 

In this Report the Board again stated their opinion that a 
survey was necessary before the revenue system could be placed 
on a satisfactory footing, but in place of recommending such 
thoroughly organized operations as could alone be successful, 
proposed only tho entertainment of a small establishment, to be 
placed under the orders of the Collector where a survey might be 
necessary. As, however, any interference with the existing settle¬ 
ment would result in serious evils in the numerous cases of trans¬ 
fers of property that had been effected on tho faith of the State 
demand remaining unchanged, they thought the system of assess¬ 
ment according to past payments should, as a whole, not be dis¬ 
turbed. They also suggested that the claims of landholders to 
waste lands should be dealt with liberally. On this one of the 
civilian members of Government minuted in a similar sense, and 


the other recommended the small survey establishment under 
the Collector which the Board had suggested, to measure some of 


the lands, but at tho same time thought that the average pay¬ 


ment assessment system should not be generally disturbed. 

Unconvinced by the palpable proofs of tho urgent necessity 
for immediate and sweeping reform that had been placed before 
them, Government still trifled with the public interests and gave 
no decided orders, The weak-kneed policy that bad apparently 
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from the first been in favour with the Madras Government con¬ 
tinued until 1853, when the Collector proposed to assess lands 
newly taken up from Government waste, and lands already taken 
up that might he discovered to be liable to assessment, according 
to the quality of the soil. This was approved, and on bis further 
explaining that the method intended to be employed to ascertain 
the capability of each field was to take one staple product and 
estimate the quality of the soil from its capability to produce 
this staple, this was also sanctioned. Nothing appears to have 
come of this, and although it was admitted that the assessment 
was as unsatisfactory as it well could be, no important change 
was made in the system until the district was transferred, in 1862, 
to the more vigorous administration of the Bombay Presidency. 

Survey operations were at once commenced, but it was found 
impossible, owing to the unhealthiness of the climate, to continue 
them for more than three or four months in the year. Settlements 
of the several subdivisions have therefore had to be carried out 
piecemeal. It was found that no land could he identified in the 
Government records, the sum total each [holder, or vargddr , had 
to pay being alone definitely known. ‘Attempts to define boun¬ 
daries at once gave rise to disputes, for lands were commonly 
held by tenants who tilled parts of two neighbouring holdings 
and paid rent to each of the superior holders, so that the actual 
boundaries of the holdings were not known. The boundaries 
approximately fixed by the measurers of the department always 
come under inspection for the second time at the time of classifying 
the soils a year or two afterwards, and this affords an opportunity 
for correcting any mistakes that may have crept in by the light 
of any further facts or evidence that may bo produced. A third 
inspection of every field is made, before the introduction of tho 
settlement, by the Mumlatdar and his establishment with the aid 
of the village map, on which each holding is entered in detail, and 
disputes, being thoroughly investigated on the spot in the pre¬ 
sence of the parties and the villagers, seldom fail to bo decided, 
if not by the Mamlatd&r, by the settlement officer when the new 
rates are given out. 

The whole of the lands were measured off into separate fields 
and assessed according to the Bombay Survey system. The ex- 
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i sting boundaries of holdings being strictly adhered to, and 
Government waste land being similarly defined by permanent 
boundary marks (stones or large mounds of earth), the possibility 
of future encroachments has been prevented. As much of the 
waste as it was proposed to reserve for forest purposes was marked 
off in large blocks, to be placed in charge of the special Forest 
Department, and as much of the remaining arable waste as ap¬ 
peared likely to be required for the early spread of cultivation 
was marked off into Survey numbers and assessed. 

A proposal submitted to Government in 1865 to give out large 
blocks, not exceeding 250 acres, of waste in Kdnara on lease for 
thirty years at a low rate of 4a., to be levied whether the land was 
cultivated or waste, was sanctioned. The blocks were to be 
marked off by pillars, and all the timber within their limits 
marked by the Forest Department was to be cut and stacked by 
the grantee, to be handed over to a Government officer. Sanction 
was also accorded to about eight acres of coppice, assessed at the 
same rate, to bo attached to every acre of garden land in the sub¬ 
division of Sirsi. This limit, however, was not to be strictly 
adhered to, but more or less might bo given according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Between 1864 and 1867 revised assessments according to he 
principles of the Survey were introduced without opposition into 
199 villages and hamlets in the subdivisions above the Sahyadri 
range, and in 1868 into seventy-one villages of Mundgod, two of 
Yellapur, and twenty-one of Halujdl. In twenty-three of these 
villages measurement had been carried out under the orders of 
the Madras Government in 1820-1825, and by the new measure¬ 
ment a cultivated area of 2,254 acres in excess of that which had 
paid assessment under the former system was discovered. The 
revised assessment of Rs. 7,388 was, however, notwithstanding 
this increased area, almost identical with that previously leviable, 
the average rate being R. 1 4a. lip. as against Rs. 2 4a. under 
the old system. The same maximum rates in forty-eight villages 
that had never been measured before caused a large increase of 
assessment, but as the rates were similar to those levied in the 
neighbouring villages of the Dharvar Collectorate, no objection 
could be taken to them. 
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Similar rates liad been introduced in 1865 into the Supa sub¬ 
division under the sanction of Government, and the sanction had 
been continued for a year. Tlio Survey Commissioner of the 
Southern Division, Col. Anderson, proposed that the rates should 
bo guaranteed for only fifteen years, but the Collector, Mr. Shaw 
Stewart, wished them to be made permanent, for the following 
reasons. The land tenures were of great antiquity, and the Laud 
had had a saleable value for generations past. That value would 
be considerably depreciated by the introduction of the now settle¬ 
ments. The Madras Eovenue Officers, moreover, had never con¬ 
templated such periodical revisions, aud additional revenue was 
being raised on lands to be taken from the forests. It was, how¬ 
ever, only the old occupancies he desired to see permanently 
assessed; new occupancies, or those created in future, he would 
leave open to revision. 

In reply to this the Government of Bombay admitted the pro¬ 
prietary title of the land-holders, but dissented from Mr. Shaw 
Stewart’s other conclusions. The history of the district showed 
that the old rulers were in the habit of raising and lowering the 
assessment at pleasure, aud Munro, in lowering it, not only gave 
no permanency to the decreased assessment, but himself looked 
forward to a time when a portion of what was remitted might be 
re-imposed. His reason for making a considerable reduction at 
once was that he was averse to constant and partial changes. As 
shown by Col. Anderson, modifications bad been made by the 
Collectors, but they all failed of success because the Collectors 
had no means of determining a correct standard of assessment. 
It was not admitted that a proprietary title gave any particular 
claim to consideration in this respect. It was not claimed in the 
case of the Minisdars of the Deccan, who were as much proprietors 


as the Mulvargdars (original holders of a vary or khdtd) of 
K/umra. The Survey settlement gave them no new rights, but 
gave a better position to holders of yatkul land (as a general rule 
lapsed mirds ), as it would do to chdli vargddrt, who were not con¬ 
sidered to have permanent occupancy rights. The complaint of 
the depreciation of property was traceable to the village officers, 
who held concealed land. The increase in assessment by the 
Survey arose not from high rates but from the taxation of this 
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hitherto concealed cultivation. The shut and shdmil of the original 
assessments and the 80 per cent, standard of gross produce adopted 
later were both greatly in excess of the Survey rates. The Survey 
settlement would probably increase the saleable value of land, 
especially if it was properly explained to the people that no inter¬ 
ference with proprietary title was proposed. 

JSb claim to permanency of assessment had, in the opinion of 
Government, been made out, nor would it bo right to give any 
guarantee for such permanency, as the rates were admittedly too 
light. The proper limit of assessment had not probably been 
reached, and even if the policy of a permanent settlement were 
admitted, it would not be expedient to grant it in the present 
instance. The circumstances of the people appeared to require a 
long lease to give them an opportunity for recovering from their 
depression, and one of thirty years was accordingly guaranteed. 
If mubpattds (original leases) were produced so specifically worded 
that the land referred to in them could be traced, and the leases 
had been granted by competent authority, claims based on them 
to limitation of assessment might he admitted, but not otherwise. 

Organized opposition to the introduction of the Survey assess¬ 
ments first began when the new rates in eighteen villages in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Karvdr were given out. Consider¬ 
ing the advantageous position of these villages, the rates were 
decidedly low, and had been made so designedly on account of 
the inexpediency of demanding at once the increase, about 100 
per cent., which the rectification of the old fraudulent practices 
would bring about. It was thought advisable that for the first 
settlement a moderate rate should he imposed as a compromise, 
leaving the attainment of full rates to a revision at the end of 
thirty years. When the first instalment of the new assessment 
fell due, payment was refused not only by those whose assessments 
had been raised, but also by those on whom the demands of Go¬ 
vernment had been lowered, and a large number of suits were 
filed against Government to test their right to revise the assess¬ 
ment at all, and decide whether the old assessment was not 
permanent. 

On the part of the Revenue authorities the only relaxation 
allowed was that any sums demanded in excess of what might be 
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icd in deeds of lease older than the transfer of Kauara to 
Bombay, such deeds to be produced and authenticated by the 
Collector or an officer deputed by him, might be allowed to stand 
over; otherwise, everyone was given the option of resigning his 
land and pacing the full current, assessment for I8r0-71, or of 
paying the Survey rates if the land was not resigned by a certain 
date. Otherwise, the Collector was to proceed to levy by regular 
legal process. This resulted in a celebrated law-suit in the Bombay 
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High Court, in which in 1875 every point was decided in favour 
of tho contention of Government of their right to re-asscss, and 
the Survey settlement has since proceeded without interruption. 


In order to suit the peculiar circumstances of the district, and 
prevent the sudden enforcement of payments on land hitherto 
held without payment of assessment bearing hardly upon the 
people, two important concessions hav$ been made in the admi¬ 
nistration of the Survey settlements, which must have tended 


greatly to reconcile the land-holders of Kauara to the change of 


system. The holder of land uncultivated at the time of settle¬ 
ment can retain tho right of occupancy for five years afterwards 
on payment of an eighth of the assessment, providing the holding 
is assessed at Bs. 25 and upwards. 

This concession was confined to the part of tho district lying 


below the hills, and was given to allow time to large land-holders, 
who claimed land under the old system with a view to prevent its 
occupation by their tenants directly under Government, to prepare 
for the cultivation of the land themselves, and thus keep up com¬ 
petition in order to maintain their rents. The other concession 
was that in all holdings of over Bs. 25, when the new assessment 
was more than 50 per cent, in excess of the old, only 50 per cent, 
of the increase should be levied in the first year, 25 per cent, moie 
in the second year, and the full increase only from the third and 
subsequent years. This prevented too sudden an enhancement of 
demand on the ryots. 

The revision of assessment in the Kauara Collectorate has been 
carried out in such a piecemeal manner as to render it difficult to 
treat it as a whole for each subdivision, as in other Collectorates. 
The following account will, therefore, necessarily be imperfect. 

In the subdivision of Karvar eighteen villages were first under- 
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on in 1870. These consisted of (1) seven villages, including 
KArv&r and six in the immediate neighbourhood, of seven others 
a little farther from the port, and of four others not so favourably 


situated as regards communications, being farther away from the 


sea and the river. These had 

maximum rates in 

the different 

descriptions of land as follows 




Rico Land. 

Garden. 

Pulan.* 

Dry-crop Land. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

R«. a. 

Rs. u. 

First group ..68 

9 0 

1 15 

0 12 

Second group . 6 0 

9 0 

1 13 

0 12 

Third group . 5 0 

9 0 

1 8 

0 12 


The average rates from these were, in rice Rs. 8 11a. Ip., in 


garden Rs. 7 5a. 9p., in jpulan R. 1 5a. 4p., and in dry-crop 5a. 
The whole assessment at these rates rose from Rs. 19,354 to 
Rs. 40,512, an increase of 109*3 per cent. 

Proposals were submitted at the same time for a revision in 
twenty-eight other villages of the same subdivision by adding a 
fourth and fifth group* with maximum rates somewhat reduced, 
as follows, on account of their being less favourably situated than 
the first eighteen as regards communications:— 

Rice. Garden. Pulan. Dry-crop. 

R«. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 


Fourth group .4 4 7 0 None 

Fifth group .3 8 7 0 „ 


0 10 
0 10 


The first three groups in these twenty-eight villages, being in¬ 
termingled with the eighteen first settled, had the same maximum 
rates as the latter. The total increase according to the revision 
in these was 150*3 per cent., from Rs. 15,727 to Rs. 39,372. This 
was accounted for in several ways. The increase was largest in 
the fourth and fifth groups, which were the most remote, and 
were consequently those in which the area of cultivation could be 
most successfully concealed. The area thus brought to light in 
these villages came to 1,489 acres. Moreover, several villages 
in these groups were entirely occupied by the most influential 
land-holders in the T&luka, and their assessment had been 
fraudulently lowered by the Sluinbhogs (village accountants), the 


* Thi 9 was sandy soil near the coast, capable oi being converted into garden- 
and cocoanut-bearing land. 
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accounts being squared by the assessment being imposed either 
upon inferior estates which could not bear it, or on land which 
only appeared in the accounts but had no existence at all. 

The remaining fifteen villages of the subdivision were subse¬ 
quently settled in 1872. They were intermixed with or adjacent 
to those of the first four groups already settled, and had the same 
rates applied to them respectively, with the general result of an 
increase in revenue of 86*1 per cent., from Rs. 14,585 to Rs. 27,158. 

The general result in tho whole subdivision was as follows: — 


18 villages 

Old 

Assesement. 

Rb. 

19,354 

Revised 

Assessment. 

Rs. 

40,512 

Increase. 

Rs. 

21,158 

28 „ 

15,727 

39,372 

23,645 

15 „ 

14,585 

87,158 

12,573 

Total 61 

49,666 

1,07,048 

57,376 


or 115*5 per cent. 

The revision was at the time only provisionally sanctioned by 
Government in view of the litigation in progress with regard to 
tho right of the State to revise the existing assessment. This 
point, as already stated, was finally given in favour of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The subdivision is bounded on tho north by the Portuguese 
territory of Goa and the Supa subdivision, on the east by that of 
Yellapur, and on the south by Kumta, whilst the sea lies on its 
west. The KYdf Nadi runs through its centre, and it has the 
great advantage of the port of Karvar for the export of its 
produce. 

The revision of the TTumtii and Xnkola subdivisions was carried 
out in batches of forty-nine, twenty, forty-one, twenty-two, and 
seventy-six villages. To these were subsequently added the re¬ 
maining six villages, and four hamlets which were thenceforward 
to be considered separate villages. The wdiolo are bounded on 
the north by tbe Karvjir and Yellapur Talukas, on tho east by 
that of Sirai, on the south by Houavar and Sidd&pur, and on tho 
west by the sea. The climate of ail being much the same, it ha 
been divided into seven groups according to facilities for export 
of produce and meaus of communication, with a uniform dry-crop 
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x of 12a., and rico rates descending from Bs. 6 8a. in the 
highest to Es. 3 in the laid group. A maximum of Re.. 10 was 
adopted fpr garden lands, and others from E. 1 15a. downwards 
for the jmlan or shilta land described above. 

The general result was as follows:— 


Old 


Assessment. 

Rs. 


49 villages 

48,339 

20 

12,476 

41 

32,997 

22 „ 

13,689 

w , f 68 

29,218 


6,212 

6 „ 

2,990 

214 

1,45,921 


Survey 

Assessment. 

Iuoroase. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

54,220 

5,881 

23,013 

10,587 

44,796 

11,799 

20,461 

6,772 

39,458 

10,240 

10,529 

4,317 

5,123 

2,133 

1,97,600 

51,679 


or 35*4 per cent, 


This is exclusive of intihi (alienated) and waste land. 


The Honiivar (Honore) subdivision, bounded on the north by 
K u nit a, on the east by the Siddapur subdivision and Mysore, on 
the west by the sea, and on the south by the Kun&apur Taluka iu 
Madras, has had its assessment revised in three instalments of 
forty, twenty-eight, and fifty-five villages respectively, from 1885 
to 1887. They have been grouped in four classes, with maximum 
rates for rice of from Es. 6 8a. to Es. 4, in dry-crop of from 12a. 
to 8a., in garden land of from Es. 12 to Es. 7 8a., and in pvXa% 
from K. 1 15a. downwards. 

The general result of the assessment on the Government laud 


in occupat ion has 

been as follows :— 



40 villages 
28 *„ 

55 

Old 

Assessment. 

Us. 

40,561 

21,338 

20,915 

Now 

Assessment. 

Rs. 

56.699 
36,089 

25.700 

Increase. 

Rs. 

16,138 

14,751 

4,785 

Total 

. . 82,814 

1,18,488 

35,674 


or 43 per cent. 


In all three groups of villages there was a decrease of assess¬ 
ment iu some, whilst in others there was a very large increase, 
thus proving the very great inequality of the old rates. 
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Tlie Sirei subdivision, which lies to the east of Kumta and 
A'kola, to the north of Sidd6pur, and to the south of YelUpur* 
has been settled in four instalments of twenty-one, twenty-eight, 
forty-six, aud twenty-six villages, from 1885 to 1888. It has been 
thrown into five groups, with maximum rico rates of from Rs. 5 to 
Ks, 3 8a., of dry-crop from R. 1 to 10a,, and of a general maximum 
of Rs, 14 in garden, with a general result in Government occupied 
land as follows 



Old 

Now 



Assessment. 

Assessment. 

Increase. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

21 villages 

3,345 

9,686 

341 

28 „ 

9,833 

14,321 

4,488 

46 „ 

16,483 

24,011 

7,528 


35,661 

48,018 

12,357 
or 34'G pe 


The returns for the remaining group of twenty-six villages 
afford no proper means of comparing the assessments under the 
two systems on account of the imperfection of the old records, 
but fifteen of them in which these are complete give an increase 
of 38’7 per cent. 

The settlements of the subdivisions of Supa and Yelbipur, 
which adjoin the Belgum and Dharvar Collectorates on the south, 
have been carried out in so many different instalments, and cover 
such a deal of correspondence from 1865 to 1886, that it is im¬ 
possible to give a connected account of the whole. The grouping 
for maximum rates of assessment has been arranged on similar 
priutiples to those adopted elsewhere, that is, varying according 
to climate and facilities of communication, and the maximum rates 
are similar to those of the adjacent subdivisions. 

A fairly connected account of the revision in the remaining sub¬ 
division of Sidd&pur can be gathered from the records, and will 
now be given. 

In 1888 and the two following years tho Survey system was 
introduced respectively into twenty-one, sixty-seven, and cigbty- 
one villages of the Siddapur Taiuka of this district, the returns 
for which are not included in the comparative statement of revenue 
given above, A good description of the physical features of the 
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country is given in the following extract from the As¬ 
sistant- Settlement Officer’s Report on the settlement:— 
u To describe the T&luka it will facilitate matters to divide it 
into three sections running lengthwise from north to south. The 
western section comprises a thickly-wooded, hilly, and rugged 
country, running aloDg tho crest of the Gh&ts. The population 
of this tract is sparse and scattered, and the rainfall excessive, 
but affording a water-supply capable of producing double rice 
crops. The central division consists of a congeries of hills and 
spurs from the Ghats, with deep intervening valleys, which, fer¬ 
tilised by the humus washed from the high and wooded surround¬ 
ings, form most favoured situations for tho cultivation of tho 
betel-uut and other garden productions. The population here is 
still scattered, the cultivators living in separate homesteads close 
to their gardens, instead of in communities, as in the more open 
country. The eastern section differs considerably from the above. 
On emerging from the hills, the change to what, for K&nara, may 
be termed open country is more or less sudden. The forest be¬ 
comes thinner and growth more stunted, while large stretches of 
grass land and bare hill-tops meet the view. The garden culti¬ 
vation gives place in a greater measure to rice, the population is 
denser, and the people live in communities in villages. The geo¬ 
logical formation is laterite, and in this portion of the Taluka the 
soil is light, sandy, and so shallow as to afford little root-depth, a 
fact indicated by the stunted appearance of the forest and thin 
grasses, which afford but little nourishment to the cattle. The 
deciduous forest throughout the Taluka is interspersed with ever¬ 
greens (kan§) of the finest descriptions, and here tho soil is rich 
and deep, and retentive of moisture, supplying the springs under 
which sugar-cane is largely grown. The average rainfall for the 
last ten years, as registered at the Siddiipur Mnmlatdnr’s Jcachcn , 
amounts to 106J inches. It must, however, be much heavier 
towards the Ghat.” 

Statistics for the three portions of tho Taluka successively 
settled have been separately collected, and will now be combined 
as far as possible, in order to give a complete view of the whole. 
The density of the population varies from 82 to the square mile 
in the more westerly villages to 191 to the same area in those on 
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the east more immediately surrounding the town of Siddapur. 
This is the only mart of any importance, that of Bilgf, a few miles 
to the west, being comparatively little resorted to. The yearly 
sales of agricultural produce at the former are valued at about 
2{* lakhs of rupees. About one-fourth of this produce may be 
said to be imported from the territory of Maisur (Mysore), which 
adjoins the Sidd/ipur Ttiluka on the south. It is well off in the 
matter of roads on which cart traffic is practicable. The main 
road from the Sirsi Taluka on the north to the port of Honavar 
(Honor*) via theMalimani Ghat traverses it from north to south, 
and passes through Siddapur. Two roads branch off from this 
via tho Nilkund and Dodmani Ghats, and open up conun un teat ion 
with the port of Kumta (Cornpta). Three other roads from Sid¬ 
dapur connect it with JBanaosi to tho north, Scrub to the east, and 
S&gar to the south. These are all important market towns, the 
last two lying in Maisur. A good deal of the garden produce of 
the Taluka finds its way eastward to the railway lino at Haveri, 
and thence inland to Bellary, <&c. There are few parts in which 
communication by carts is not practicable within two or three 
miles, and although there are only about 500 agricultural carts 
owned by the people, tho want is supplied by those belonging to 
the dealers of Sidd&pur, which collect the produce in loco. 

From what can be ascertained with regard to the early revenue 
history of the T&luka, it appears tu have been settled between 
a.d. 1334 and 1337 by one Harihar Bai, but precisely on what 
principles is not known. The several Governments of Bednur, 
Hyder, and Tippu 3&heb largely increased the rents then fixed, 
and the exactions of the laat-mentioned were so severe as to leave 
the country in an impoverished condition. On tho assumption of 
rule by the British large remissions were given under Sir T. Munro 
and succeeding Collectors. In this settlement, which was termed 
the ihamo, those who were most clamorous in their demands gained 
the largest share, and remissions were not fairly meted out to 
those who were not of old and influential families, those granted 
in the poorer rice villages occupied by humbler tenants being in¬ 
significant. The accounts on which those settlements were mad* 
were quite untrustworthy, being drawn up by the Shanbhogs, or 
village accountants, from the Hj-vfiri, in which the area of land 
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was estimated by the quantity of seed sown, and the hut avail, or 
return of the whole produce of each estate. 

Remissions of demand given in the twenty years preceding the 
settlement for casual reasons were insignificant in amount. Per¬ 
manent remissions, the reductions of demand noticed above, 
amounted to about Rs. 18,300 a year, and the balance appears to 
have been collected without difficulty. The latter averaged for 
these years Rs. 89,920. 

Of the arable land in occupation only 6,183 acres were found to 
be devoted to fallow and dry crops, and 22,413 acres to rice and 
garden cultivation. There are still unoccupied of dry-crop lands 
4,330 acres, of rice 797 acres, and of garden land 56 acres. It is 
evident from these figures that the ryots depend for their sub¬ 
sistence chiefly on their irrigated lands, and dry-crop cultivation 
does not occupy much of their attention. The subdivision of 
land, as might be expected under such circumstances, is very 
minute, the average area per head of the agricultural population 
being from three-fourths to nine-tenths of an acre. The care and 
skill with which cultivation is carried on is proved by their pos¬ 
sessing a pair of oxen for every four or five acres, whereas in 
countries where dry crops aro mostly raised a pair is considered 
sufficient for from twenty to twenty-five acres. 

I'or assessment purposes the Taluka has been divided into 
three groups of villages. The first of those comprises eight in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Siddapur itself as the chief market; 
the second, of 128, rather more remote from the market, but con¬ 
taining the finest soil and the greatest facilities for the growth of 
rice, sugar-cane, and garden crops; and t he third, of thirty vil¬ 
lages, situated on the edge of the Gh&t district, deficient in means 
of communication and supply of labour, where the rainfall is so 
heavy as to be unsuitable for dry-crop cultivation, and produces a 
feverish climate. For these in dry-crop lands maximum dry-crop 
rates of 14a., 12a., and 10a. have been severally adopted. This 
has given a total assessment of Rs. 2,567, and an average rate of 
0a. 6p. per acre on the 6,307 acres of land now in occupation. 
There remain still 4,330 acres unoccupied, assessed at an average 
of fa. 

For the three groups maximum rates of Rs. 4 8a., Rs. 4, and 





Ks. 3 8a. have been adopted for rice lands. These give a total 
assessment of Rs. 39,944, and an average rate of Rs. 2 8a. 4p. per 


acre. On the unoccupied area of 798 acres the average at the same 
rates comes to Rs.2 la. per acre. These averages vary from 
Rs. 2 14a. lOp. in the first to Rs. 2 4a. 9p. in the third group. 

For garden lands a uniform maximum rate of Rs. 14 has been 
adopted, and has resulted in a total assessment of Rs. 82,877 and 
an average rate of Rs.12 8a. lip. This proves the superior 
quality of this description of land. There remain unoccupied only 
fifty-six acres, assessed at Rs. 827, or an average of a little under 
Rs. 6, and thus evidently of an inferior quality. The most valuable , 

are those of the second group, assessed at an average of Rs. 1210a. Ip. 
an acre. 

Owing to the irregular manner in which the accounts of previous 
collections have been kept, there are no means by which those on 
the different descriptions of land in the several groups can bo 
compared with each other. For fifteen out of the twenty-one 
villages first settled the total increase was from Rs. 11,165 to 
Rs. 14,802, or 32*6 per cent. For fifty-one villages out of the 
second batch of sixty-seven the increase was from Rs. 26,051 to 
Rs.34,513, or 32*5 per cent.; and for sixty-six out of the third 
batch of eighty-one from Rs. 34,381 to Rs. 48,269, or 42*4 pei 
cent. It may be assumed that tho increase on the whole is about 
33 per cent. The large enhancement of demand in the case of 
this last batch is accounted for by the fact that the tract of 
country comprised in it is farthest from head-quarters, and the 
clandestine appropriation of land was easy, owing to the com¬ 
parative absence of supervision of the higher Revenue authorities, 
even if it is not made collusively with the village accountants, who 
would probably, if honest, not take much trouble to verify in out- 
of-the-way and almost inaccessible valleys the correctness of the 
statements of seed sown ( bijvari ), on the basis of which the area# 
of occupied land have hitherto been calculated. 

The increases on individual holdings will, in accordance with 
the plan already sanctioned, not be levied at once, but gradually, 
so that the enhanced demands of the State will not pres* hardly 
upon the cultivators. The assessment as a whole has been pitched 
at a somewhat lower level than in the neighbouring Taluka of 
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i to the north, on account of the greater distance at which it 
lies from the line of rail to Hhbli aud Bellari. The principle of 
this is correct, as the hulk of the surplus agricultural produce of 
the Taluk a is taken inland for disposal. 

Omitting Supu, of which the figures previous to the introduction 
of the settlement are not available, the revenue of that period 
compares with that of the Survey as follows ;— 


Karviir 

Previous 
to Survey. 
JRs. 

49,670 

Survey 

Settlement. 

Re. 

1,07,040 

Increase 
per cent. 

A'nkola and Kumta . 

1,44,980 

1,97,600 

— 

Hunavar . 

61,870 

69,690 

— 

YelUpur . 

57,030 

92,980 

— 

Sirsi 

75,020 

1,05,670 

— 

Siddapur . 

74,597 

98,284 

— 

Total . 

4,63,117 

6,71,264 

44*9 


(182 out of 162 villages.) 


There were before the Settlement various tenures of land in this 
Collectoratoof a more or less complicated aud disputed origin and 
nature, which the Survey settlement has set aside. As any detailed 
description of these would be more of antiquarian than practical 
interest, such a description has been omitted. The general con¬ 
dition of matters connected with the Land Revenue system in 
force has been noted at the commencement of this chapter. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The history of the Land Revenue administration of the Bombay 
Presidency, exclusive of the island of Bombay and Bind, has thus 
been brought down to the latest date available. It would havo 
been more satisfactory to be able to trace the effects of the Revenue 
Survey settlements as a whole for their first entire term of thirty 
years, but many of these, especially in Kauara and in some parts 
of Gujar&t, have only very lately been, completed, and many years 
must consequently elapse before they come under revision. Enough 
has been written of them to show the general principles on which 
they have been carried out, and to set forth the improvement they 
have brought about in the resources of the State and the condition 
of the people, an improvement which has amply repaid the great 
expense of the operation during nearly seventy years. The work 
has been so thoroughly done that, with the most ordinary attention 
on the part of the Revenue authorities, there need never be any 
occasion for it to be done over again, or even amended. Unlike 
other surveys carried out previously in various parts of the country, 
its traces bot h in the records of Government and in the field must 
be permanent, for the boundary marks put up in the latter to dis¬ 
tinguish occupancies are clearly shown in the village maps as well, 
and can therefore be identified at any time and kept in order. 
The actual possession of each Survey field or recorded share of the 
same can be traced back step by step by the aid of the Collector’s 
books to the time of the Settlement, a continuous record of in¬ 
valuable use to the Civil Courts in case of disputes arising in 
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future years. The advantages of the Survey tenure, as laid down 
by law, have been sufficiently explained in the course of this work 
not to require any further description here. They have, moreover, 
undergone the great test of time, and, as has been amply proved, * 
have come safely out of the ordeal, and the reader can now judge 
for himself whether the remarks in the Introduction with regard 
to the beneficent action of the Keveuue authorities in the Bombay 
Presidency have been justified or net. 
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